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HERE are thousands 
of ladies who enjoy 
shooting just as much 
as men, and this is a sport 
which is growing in favor 
every year. Our 
$1000.00 
Rifle Contest is open to 
x either sex, under 20, and 
: there are 100 prizes. To 
enter you must owna 
rifle. Send for our Contest 
booklet —it gives condi- 
tions and results of our 
Igol contest. 
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oan THIS. LIKE THES W* make many 
styles suitable 
HERS QATS — the Best Food for ladies’ use. 
Mot , e Our ‘‘Ideal’’ Ladies’ 
Because —" always fresh and sweet. . ; Model is the finest i 
Because — being parched by direct heat, it has that rich, nutlike flavor impossible to Se or eer 
' light rifle made. 
secure by steam drying. . 
Because —by means of modern machinery all hulls, black specks, etc., are entirely removed, | 
leaving only the broad, flaky part of the best white oats grown in America. Nearly every dealer | 
Because — being perfectly cooked, the starch is converted, making it most easily digested. in sporting goods car- 
A 10-cent pacKage of Mother's Oats is more if bi : eee Gur ARMS. Send 
healthful and will go farther than $1 worth | \ for ¢ atalog No. 50. 
of meat. : It’s full of interest. 
Mother's Oats Sold by Best Grocers Universally 
ARMS & TOOL CO. 
Premium Pictures Free 290 MAIN ST. 
Either of the abov ttractive tures, size 17 x 25 hes, reproduced in ten colors lik 4 
the original painting (without any te tte dy nt will - a a PREE ‘erewe p Sones a Chicopee Falls 
the Mili cut from Mother's Oats packages and four cents in stamps, sent to ; . M. 
. ; oe ass. 
Mother's Oats, ° ‘ a Dept. D, AKron, Ohio ; ; 
. ' ; ; 
Mother’s Cook Book 
Just issued; oe peaee: 1500 recipes; with series of Special Cereal Recipes 
edited by a prominent writer, will be sent postpaid for twelve two-cent stamps 
j and one picture of the Mi// cut from Mother's Oats package, sent to 
Mother’s Cook Book, Dept. D, AKron, Ohio 













































































SAFETY Socenanr D I, .M § 
AUTOMATIC 
R EVOLVERS - Sp \ 
' , 04 << \ 
dre mechanically p zerfect; r i $ C R c DI \ 
pete ( —y Re 
ISCHARGE = ‘ P 
onesie yore). SS Terms to suit your convenience i \ 
° ad ( 
; ; > UE 2) “ Neglected lie the polished darts, ad 
? When Cupid toys with glittering gems.’'—Byron. 
= Any Honest P Can W 
=a | y Honest Person Can Wear a 
Absolte 5 eo) Genuine Di d at On 
safety enuine Diamond at Once 
; : 0 | We will send for your inspection any Diamond ring, brooch, locket, earrings, 
ple scarf-pin, « uff-buttons or other article in our immense stuck and you may wear it at 
once on payment of a small portion of its value. The balance you may pay in small 
amounts monthly, just as you would put a part of your earnings in a savings bank. 
GOOD FAITH makes GOOD CREDIT. No matter where you live, if you are 
: ; c honest you may have all the courtesies of a CONFIDENTIAL CHARGE ACCOUNT 
OF aie 0 | Copyright, 1902, Loftis Bros. & Co. on such monthly terms as yourincome will justify you in accepting. We require no 
: cash in advance. We send Diamonds, Watches and Jewelry subject to approval — if 
you do not buy you are nothing out, for we pay all charges. We make it easy from start to finish. 
or sent to ‘Sf address WE ARE RELIABLE. Step in your local bank and ask how we are rated. They will refer to their Dun’s or Bradstreet’s hook of 
commercial ratings, and tell you that we stand very high; that our guarantee is good, and further, that you may accept our represen- 
Cc ash wi th order tations without question. We make liberal exchanges at the full price paid us, when o the r goods or larger Diamonds are wantec 
OUR GREAT CASH OFFER. If you prefer to buy for cash, we give you a bill of sale, with the ont m of returning the Dia- 
mond at any time within one year and getting spot cash for full amount paid — less ten per cent., the reasonalle cost of doing business. 
For example, you can wear a fifty dollar Diamond for a whole year for $5, less than ten cents per week. No other house makes this 
Iver Jehnson's Arms; offer, nor does any other house follow us in liberal terms and low prices. 
DO NOT WASTE MONEY ON IMITATIONS. No person with an ounce of self-respect would wear an imitation Diamond. ‘ 6 
The amount you pay for a worthless imitation would make the first payment and put you in possession of a Genuine Diamond whose 
mM &Cycle Works value woul! constantly increase. Genuine Diamonds are one ued the most easily cqnvertible “ cash assets "’ any one can possess. 1S e 1S exe 
99 CHAMBERS ST NEW YORI Write to-day for our illustrated Catalogue'* * which explains our Confidential Credit System, and terms. ; : 
K Ss = DIAMOND IMPORTERS AND For years he has kept his department, which 
= LOF I IS BROS. ‘& CO. 9 MANUFACTURING JEWELERS consists of the daily food of many people, 
: . : ; — inated 
— DEPT. 4E, 101 to 107 STATE STREET, Opposite Marshall Field & Co. CHICAGO, U. S. A. neat, sweet and clean—not contaminate 
or tainted by the contact of flies. He knows 
The tae U C lin lro H ter how unclean flies are, and how readily the 
—_ erican Cur g n ea H Y germs of disease they carry are transferred 
A Scientific Wonder— Revolving ave ou a to and disseminated in his choicest dishes. 
Self-Extinguishing Ne He also knows from experience that Tangle- 
ee H ammock P foot Sticky Fly Paper is the only known thing 
Smelt < that catches the fly as well as the germs, j 
Clean donee oe — one and coats them both over with a varnish { 
Com pact Bars. Neat, ornamental oa strong. from which they can never escape. 
Indispensable at home, in stateroom, Pullman, or hotel. Never Easy to take apart and pack in a neat roll, —_— 








Out of order; will last a lifetime; ready in a second; quick, even 
heat entire length of any curling iron. Heater and alcohol reser- 
oir, nicely nickeled, in a neat case, mailed to any address for $1.00. 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. Address Agents wanted. 


Specially adapted for Summer Cottages, 
Summer Resorts, Camping Out, Picnics, 
etc. Finely illustrated catalogue sent free. 
Write for it. 











STIMPSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





G83 Ailantic Ave., Boston, Mass., U. 8. A. Room 57 B 


PS® Rider Agents Wanted 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
a sample 1902 Bicycle. 


1902 Models, $9 to $15 
701 and ’00 Models, high grade, $7 to $11 
Second-hand Wheels 

all makes and models, good as new, 
$3 to $8. Great Factory Clearing 
Sale at half factory cost. We ship 
to anyone on approval and ten days’ 
trial without a cent in advance. 
Earn a Mieyele distributing 1000 catalogues 
for us. Write at once tor bargain list 
and our wonderful special offer to agents. 
Tires, equipment, sundries, all kinds, 
half regular prices. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 23 H, Chicago, Ill, 














HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. 50, Centerville, Iowa 














An exact reproduction of the Spoon which is kept in the 
CORONATION SP0O Tower of London, and has been used for centuries in the 
Coronation of Kings. The solemn act of anointing is- 
performed at Westminster Abbey by the Archbishop of C anterbury, who takes the oil in this Spoon from 
the Ampulla and anoints the King, at the same time offering a special prayer. 
This Shows the Size 













We are the Sole Agents in America for the makers of this Spoon 
Elkington & Co. of London, who are, by special appointment, Gold < and 
Silversmiths to His Majesty King Edward VII, and we offer this exact 
fac-simile, 4% inches long, Sterling Silver, richly gilded and beauti- 
fully engraved, of the highest standard of work, bearing the English poyapiisHEp 
hall mark and the trade-mark of E Ikington, for only $1.50 postpaid. 1867. 


Address Dept. L, THE WARREN MANSFIELD CO., PORTLAND, MAINE 


Catalogue 
of our Silverand 
Gold Fewelry FREE. 








“Mum” 


Takes all the odor out of perspi- 
ration. Does no harm; does not 
stop your perspiring., 

Not one strong odor made to kill 
another, but a mild chemical cream 
that neutralizes the bodily acids. 

25 cents—by mail postpaid. Or 
get it at drug- and department- 
stores. 


MUM MANUFACTURING CO Philadelphia 
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An Honest Bargain Here 


HE one-tint reproductions of Mr. 
| W. L. Taylor’s beautiful New Eng- 

land pictures have been withdrawn 
from sale. Now we are allowing the ex- 
quisite color reproductions of this series 
—superbly printed in all the tones and 
tints of the original paintings — to go out 





“‘A WINTER SERVICE AT CHURCH” 


of print. Last month we offered the first 
two: ‘‘ The Traveling Shoemaker’’ and 
‘* The Old-Fashioned School in Session,”’ 
for $2 apiece, or, if bought together, the 
two for $3. This month we extend the offer 
to the third and fourth of the series: 


A Winter Service at Church 
The Old Stage and the Turnpike 


At $2 each; or the two for $3 
(Or any two of the four for Three Dollars. ) 


Remember, please, that when the present 
supply is exhausted, no more copies of 
the colored reproductions of these superb 
paintings will be made. Once sold, no 
more can be had. The number on hand 
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‘*THE OLD STAGE AND THE TURNPIKE”’ 


is limited, and as long as they last we 
will supply these pictures at this special 
price. We pack each picture carefully 
and pay all postage. 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
op 


Mrs. Roosevelt 
as She Really Is 


R. JACOB A. RIIS, the famous author 
M of ‘‘How the Other Half Lives”’ 

and ‘‘ The Making of an American,’’ 
is one of the most intimate friends of 
President and Mrs. Roosevelt. He has 
passed much time in their home, and 
recently spent some time in the midst of 
the White House family to get new notes 
of Mrs. Roosevelt and her children. All 
this information is to be used by Mr. Riis 
in the first authoritative article written of 
Mrs. Roosevelt and her children. This 
article will be published in the next 
JOURNAL with new photographs. 
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This Month’s Cover 
as a Poster 


UNDREDS of girls will want to use 
the tennis girl on this month’s cover 
as a poster for their rooms. So we 

have printed a special edition, on a sep- 
arate sheet of fine paper, 14 x 19 inches, 
in exactly the same colors without any 
advertising on the back. We will send a 
copy of this poster, anywhere, for 25 
cents in stamps, postage free. This cover 
is the work of Mr. George Gibbs, a young 
Philadelphia artist who has already won 
his mark as a skillful delineator of his- 
torical episodes and sea incidents. He is 
the author of the book, ‘(In Search of 
Mademoiselle,’’ and is the illustrator of 
“‘The Philadelphians,’’ which begins in 
this issue of THE JoURNAL. 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Published on the Twenty-fifth of each month preceding date of issuance by 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
421-427 Arcu STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Subscription Price : 


English Subscription Price: 
One Dollar a Year : Single Copies, 10 Cts. 


Per Issue, 7d.; per Year, 6s. 6d., post-/ree. 


When you receive notice that your subscription has expired you should send your renewal at once, 
using the special blank always inclosed in your final copy for that purpose. If your subscription 
expires with this issue your renewal should reach us before the tenth of August to avoid missing 
the next issue of the magazine; for after that date we cannot enter your name for the next 
(dugust) issue. We cannot date subscriptions to begin with any back numbers. Subscribers 
should use Postal, Bankers’ or Express money orders in remitting, 





(These Branch Offices are for the transaction of advertising business only. Subscriptions are not received) 


New Yor«k: | Madison Ave., cor. 23d St. Boston : Barristers Hall 


Cuicaco: 508 Home Insurance Bldg. Lonpon: Hastings House, 10, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C. 


Copyright, 1902 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company. All rights reserved. 
Entered at Stationers’ Hall, London, England. 


EDITED BY EDWARD BOK 












¥Y O for [hree Pictures 


E SHALL shortly begin a series of photographs of 
‘Inside of One Hundred Suburban Homes,’’— 
showing rooms simply and tastefully furnished, 

with some distinct idea in them. Will not our readers 
help us to get the best? The Want Box will pay: 

















$25 for the Most Tasteful Room 
$10 for the Second Most Tasteful Room 
$5 for the Third Most Tasteful Room 


Any tastefully furnished room in a suburban, country 
house, log house or summer home is meant. The names 
of occupants of houses will, under no circumstances, be 
given when published. No photograph must be smaller 
than 3x5 inches, and may be sent mounted or un- 
mounted. The only description necessary is the loca- 
tion of the house; but the full name and address of 
sender must be included. Always inclose postage for 
return of photograph, and send before July 19 to 


The Editor's Want Box 








A Word as to Some Omissions 


OU will perhaps notice that some of the regular departments are missing 
Y in this issue of THE JouRNAL — “‘ The Lady from Philadelphia,’’ and 
Miss Withey’s, Mrs. Bottome’s and Mrs. Sangster’s departments. 
This is simply because space does not admit of maintaining all the de- 
partments in every number. But not one of these departments has been 
discontinued. Most of them will reappear in the next JOURNAL. 














$300 for Six Animal Pictures 


For the Best Six Photographs of Animals sent in before October 1, 1902. 


$100 for the Best Animal Picture 
$75 for the Second Best Animal Picture 
THE $50 for the Third Best Animal Picture 
PRIZES $25 for the Fourth Best Animal Picture 
$25 for the Fifth Best Animal Picture 
$25 for the Sixth Best Animal Picture 


What The Journal Wants 


Just pictures of animals — 
pets, tame and domestic 
animals, and wild ones, 
too. Animalseating, drink- 
ing or sleeping; animals 
grazing, resting or at play; 
animals posing or caught 
unsuspecting, singly or in 
groups — in short, any sort 
of animals in any of the 
thousand ways which at- 
tract us and attach us‘ to 
them. The limit has been 
placed late (October 1) so 
that folks may have every 
opportunity to get the best 
pictures possible—and that 
they may make use of their 
summer vacations. We want the six prize pictures to be the best of their 
kind ever taken. That’s why we make an offer of generous sums, 


The Way to Win a Prise 


Do not send any photograph smaller than 4 x 5 inches. If you do it 
will be thrown out. Do not limit the size of your photographs. The 
larger they are the better. They may be mounted or unmounted, as you 
like. Do not stop and wonder whether this picture or that will be accept- 
able. Send the best you have or can get, and we’ll do the wondering. 
Send as many different photographs as you like. 





The Contest Closes October 1, 1902 


Mark all packages containing photographs for this contest: ‘‘Animal 
Pictures ’’— don’t forget this, and send them to 


The Art Bureau of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia 


NOTE: Besides the six prize-winners THE JOURNAL reserves the 
right to purchase any of the photographs sent in at regular rates. 


You Must include Return Postage with Every Photograph 








Why Do You Not 
Recognise Us 


LMOST constantly letters reach us 
asking: Why do you not recognize 
our part of the country in your 

magazine? These letters come princi- 
pally from the West, the South and from 
Canada. Sectional pride is the motive 
for these complaints or appeals. By recog- 
nition, these correspondents mean arti- 
cles or stories treating of their section of 
the country, or the publication of ma- 
terial by writers living in their vicinity. 

These good friends of THe. JouRNAL 

find it difficult to understand that an 
editor’s choice of material or writers de- 
pends solely and absolutely upon the 
interest of the subject and the ability 
of the writer. He cares not one iota 
whether a manuscript deals with a phase 
of life in Maine, Quebec or California, 
so long as the subject is interesting and 
the writer knows how to tell what he has 
to tell. Nor does he care whether the 
writer lives in Montreal, New York or 
San Francisco. Asa matter of fact, an 
editor rarely looks at the date line ona 
manuscript until he wants to correspond 
with the author. An editor’s eyes are 
always on the lookout for good-material 
no matter where the writer lives. And, 
after all, pray what has the particular 
spot where an author chances to live to 
do with what he writes ? 
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Then, on what knowledge do these 
friends base their complaints that we 
fail to recognize writers in their partic- 
ular locality? If an article is signed 
** John Smith’’ what indication is there 
of ‘‘ John Smith’s’’ place of residence ? 
For instance, THE JOURNAL has had, in 
its last few issues, contributions from no 
fewer than eighteen Canadian writers; 
yet constantly do we receive letters from 
Canadian friends that we mever have 
Canadian writers! One woman in the 
West rebelled because ‘‘all THE 
JOURNAL’S writers were from the East.’’ 
In the very number upon which she 
based her complaint there were contri- 
butions by six Western writers! ‘‘ The 
South is never recognized,’’ wrote an- 
other woman, and yet for the past ten 
months THE JOURNAL has been running 
two distinctly Southern serial stories. 


oe 


The editors of THE JOURNAL receive 
each year hundreds of manuscripts from 
every part of this country, Canada and 
all parts of the world. They select 
those, which in their opinion are most 
interesting and worthy, and which they 
believe will be of the greatest interest to 
their readers, come from where they 
will— East, South, West or North. No 
sectional or racial prejudices exist in 
THE JOURNAL’S editorial offices. The 
pages of the magazine are open to those 
who can make those pages the most 
readable. It matters not where the 
writers live, what spot on this earth their 
stories treat of: what may be their color 
or religion. What you have to tell and 
how you tell it—that is what matters, 
and that alone. Any other policy would 
be absurd. 
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Prises Awarded in 
‘‘Girls’ Rooms’’ Contest 


The following awards have been made 
in the contest which asked for the best 
expression of the problem of how to fur- 
nish a girl’s room, and the best accom- 
panying photograph: 

First PRIZE, $100, to A. F. Conrad, 

Winchester, Virginia. 

SECOND PRIZE, $25, to Marie M. Corby, 

St. Joseph, Missouri. 

THIRD PRIzE, $10, to Hattie Dean 

Shannon, Helena, Montana. 

FourRTH PRIZE, $5, to Anna T. Fenlon, 

Des Moines, lowa. 

FIFTH PRIZE, $5, to Elizabeth D. Tarbox, 

Batavia, New York. 

SIXTH PRIZE, $5, to Isabel Hamblen, 

Flemington, New Jersey. 
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April Question Box 
Winners 


‘“‘What kind of picture do you like 

best on cover ?’’ 

First Prize, $10, to Florence I. Allen, 
San Francisco, California. 

SECOND PRIZE, $5, to Belle S. Cragin, 
South Framingham, Massachusetts. 

THIRD PRIZE, $5, to Grace G. Bostwick, 
Everett, Washington. 

FourTH PRIZE, $5, to H. B. Miller, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
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Captured 


and a willing captive, too, laughing in the captivity that 
thousands enjoy who are held by the irresistible charm of 


RuBIfoAm 


Remember that those who use Rubifoam choose 
it in preference to the countless array of dentifrices 
which strive for a share of its popularity. 


The best proof of the absolute merit of Rubifoam is the 
increasing sale of this unique dentifrice, which under strongest 
competition has had to change neither its form nor price. 





COPYRIGHT 1902 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


A Sample sent for a 2-cent stamp. E. W. HOYT & CO, 
Qur booklet on care of the 5 


Children grow to enjoy bathing 

through pure delight in the snow- 
white lather of Ivory Soap. It is 
pleasant to use, it is thoroughly cleans- 
ing, it is safe. 





Ivory Soap —It Floats. 
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DRAWN BY WUANITA B6MITH 


Martha Washington Knitting for the Soldiers at Valley Forge 


DURING THE LONG WINTER DAYS OF 1777-78, WHEN THE FATE OF THEIR HOMES AND COUNTRY 
HUNG IN THE BALANCE, THE GOOD WIFE OF THE GREAT GENERAL, AND HER FRIENDS, MET AT 
HIS HEADQUARTERS AND BUSIED THEMSELVES KNITTING AND SEWING FOR THE SOLDIERS. 
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The Ladies’ Home Journal for July 1902 








The Cat 





became and was, O, my Best 

Beloved, when the tame 
animals were wild. The Dog was 
wild, and the Horse was wild, and the Cow was wild, 
and the Sheep was wild, and the Pig was wild—as wild 
as could be —and they walked in the wet wild woods by 
their wild lones, but the wiidest of all the wild animals 
was the Cat. He walked by himself, and all places were 
alike to him. 

Of course the Man was wild too. He was dreadfully 
wild. He didn’t even begin to be tame till he met the 
Woman and she did not like living in his wild ways. 
She picked out a nice dry cave, instead of a heap of wet 
leaves, to lie down in, and she strewed clean sand on 
the floor, and she lit a nice fire of wood at the back of 
the cave, and she hung a dried Wild Horse skin, tail 
down, across the opening of the cave, and she said: 
‘** Wipe your feet when you come in, and now we'll keep 
house.”’ 

That night, Best Beloved, they ate Wild Sheep roasted 
on the hot stones and flavored with wild garlic and wild 

pper, and Wild Duck stuffed with wild rice, and wild 
enugreek and wild coriander, and marrow-bones of 
Wild Oxen, and wild cherries and wild granadillas. 
Then the Man went to sleep in front of the fire ever 
so happy, but the Woman sat up, combing. She took 
the bone of the shoulder of mutton, the big flat blade- 
bone, and she looked at the wonderful marks on it, and 
she threw more wood on the fire and she made a magic. 
She made the first Singing Magic in the world. 
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Out in the wet wild woods all the wild animals gath- 
ered together where they could see the light of the fire a 
long way off, and they wondered what it meant. 

‘Then Wild Horse stamped with his foot and said: 
‘* O, my friends and my enemies, why have the Man and 
the Woman made that great light in that great cave, and 
what harm will it do us?’’ 

Wild Dog lifted up his nose and smelled the smell 
of the roast mutton and said: ‘‘ 1 will go up and see 
and look and stay: for I think it is good. Cat, come 
with me.”’ 

‘* Nenni,” said the Cat. ‘‘ Iam the Cat who walks by 
himself, and all places are alike to me. I will not 
come.”’ 

‘* Then we will never be friends again,’’ said Wild 
Dog, and he trotted off to the cave. 

But when he had gone a little way the Cat said to 
himself: ‘*‘ All places are alike to me. Why should I 
not go too and see and look and come away?’’ So he 
slipped after Wild Dog softly, very softly, and hid him- 
self where he could hear everything. 

When Wild Dog reached the mouth of the cave he 
lifted up the dried Horse skin with his nose a little bit 
and sniffed the beautiful smell of the roast mutton, and 
the Woman heard him and laughed and said: ‘‘ Here 
comes the First wild thing out of the wild woods. 
What do you want?”’ 

Wild Dog said: ‘‘O, my enemy and wife of my 
enemy, what is this that smells so good in the wild 
woods ?’’ 

Then the Woman picked up a roasted mutton bone 
and threw it to Wild Dog and said: ‘‘ Wild thing out of 
the wild woods, taste and try.’’ Wild Dog gnawed 
the bone and it was more delicious than anything he had 
ever tasted, and he said: ‘‘O, my enemy and wife of 
my enemy, give me another.”’ , 

The oman said: ‘‘ Wild thing out of the wild 
woods, help my Man to hunt through the day and guard 
this cave at night and | will give you as many roast 
bones as you need,”’ 

‘* Ah!” said the Cat listening, ‘‘ this is a very wise 
Woman, but she is not so wise as I am.’’ 

Wild Dog crawled into the cave and laid his head on 
the Woman’s lap and said: ‘‘ O, my friend and wife of 
my friend, I will — your Man to hunt through the 
day, and at night I will guard your cave.”’ 

** Ah!”’ said the Cat listening, ‘‘ that is a very foolish 
Dog.’’ And he went back through the wet wild woods 
waving his tail and walking by his wild lone. But he 

‘never told anybody. 

When the Man waked up he said: ‘‘ What is Wild 
Dog doing here?’’ And the Woman said: ‘‘ His name 
is not Wild Dog any more, but the First Friend because 
he will be our friend for always and always and always. 
Take him with you when you go hunting.’’ 
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Next night the Woman cut great green armfuls of 
fresh grass from the water-meadows and dried it before 
the fire so that it smelt like new-mown hay, and she sat 
at the mouth of the cave and plaited a halter out of 
Horse-hide, and she looked at the shoulder of mutton 
bone—at the big broad blade-bone—and she made a 
magic. She made the second Singing Magic in the 
world, 

Out in the wild woods all the wild animals wondered 
what had happened to Wild Dog, and at last Wild 
Horse stam with his foot and said: ‘‘ I will go and 
see why Wild Dog has not returned. Cat, come with 
me.’’ 

‘* Nenni,” said the Cat. ‘‘I am the Cat who walks 
by himself, and all places are alike to me. I will not 
come.’’ But all the same he followed Wild Horse 
softly, very softly, and hid himself where he could hear 
everything. 

en the Woman heard Wild Horse tripping and 
stumbling on his long mane she laughed and said: 
** Here comes the Second wild thing out of the wild 
woods. What do you want?” 

Wild Horse said: ‘‘O, my enemy and wife of my 
enemy, where is Wild Dog ?’’ 


Copyright,1902,b6y Rudyard Kipling, in the United States and Great Britain. 


|" befel and behappened and 





That Walked by 


By Rudyard Kipling 
Author of * The Jungle Book,” * The Day’s Work,” ** Kim," etc. 


The Woman laughed and picked up the blade-bone 
and looked at it and said: ‘* Wild thing out of the wild 
woods, you did not come here for Wild Dog, but for 
the sake of this good grass.”’ 

And Wild Horse, tripping and stumbling on his long 
mane, said: ‘‘ That is true, give it me to eat.”’ 

The Woman said: ‘‘ Wild thing out of the wild 
woods, bend your wild head and wear what I give you 
and you shall eat the wonderful grass three times a day.’’ 

‘* Ah,’’ said the Cat listening, ‘‘ this is a clever 
Woman, but she is not so clever as I am.”’ 

Wild Horse bent his wild head and the Woman 
slipped the plaited hide halter over it, and Wild Horse 
breathed on the woman’s feet and said: ‘‘ O, my mis- 
tress and wife of my master, I will be your servant for 
the sake of the wondertul grass.’’ 

‘* Ah,’’ said the Cat listening, ‘‘ that is a very foolish 
Horse.’’ And he went back through the wet wild 
Sone waving his wild tail and walking by his wild 
one.” 

When the Man and the Dog came back from hunting 
the Man said: ‘‘ What is Wild Horse doing here?” 
And the Woman said: ‘‘ His name is not Wild Horse 
any more, but the First Servant because he will carry 
us from place to place for always and always and 
always. Take him with you when you go hunting.”’ 
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Next day, holding her wild head high that her wild 
horns should not catch in the wild trees, Wild Cow came 
up to the cave, and the Cat followed and hid himself just 
the same as before ; and everything happened just the 
same as before; and the Cat me the same things as 
before, and when Wild Cow had promised to give her 
milk to the Woman every day in exchange for the won- 
derful grass, the Cat went back through the wet wild 
woods walking by his lone just the same as before. 

And when the Man and the Horse and the Dog came 
home from hunting and asked the same questions, same 
as before, the Woman said: ‘‘ Her name is not Wild 
Cow any more, but the Giver of Good Things. She will 
give us the warm white milk for always and always and 
always, and | will take care of her while you three go 
hunting.’’ 

Next day the Cat waited to see if any other wild thing 
would go up to the cave, but no one moved, so the Cat 
walked there by himself, and he saw the Woman milk- 
ing the Cow, and he saw the light of the fire in the cave, 
and he smelt the smell of the warm white milk. 

Cat said: ‘‘O, my enemy and wife of my enemy, 
where did Wild Cow go?”’ 

The Woman laughed and said: ‘‘ Wild thing out of 
the wild woods, go back to the woods again for I have 
braided up my hair and I have put away the blade-bone, 
and we have no more need of either friends or servants 
in our cave.”’ 

Cat said: ‘‘ I am not a friend and I am not a servant. 
I am the Cat who walks by himself and I want to come 
into your cave.”’ 

The Woman said: ‘‘ Then why did you not come 
with First Friend on the first night ?”’ 

Cat grew very angry and said: ‘‘ Has Wild Dog told 


*tales of me?”’ 


Then the Woman laughed and said: ‘‘ You are the 
Cat who walks by himself and all places are alike to you. 
You are neither a friend nor a servant. You have said 
eae. Go away and walk by yourself in all places 
alike.’’ 

Then the Cat pretended to be sorry and said: ‘‘ Must 
I never come into the cave? Must I never sit by the 
warm fire? Must I never drink the warm white milk ? 
You are very wise and very beautiful. You should not 
be cruel even to a Cat.”’ 

Then the Woman said: ‘‘ I knew I was wise but I did 
not know I was beautiful. So I will make a bargain 
with you. If ever I say one word in your praise you 
may come into the cave.’’ 
és ‘* And if you say two words in my praise ?’’ said the 
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‘* T never shall,’’ said the Woman, ‘‘ but if I say two 
words you may sit by the fire in the cave.’’ 

** And if you say three words ?”’ said the Cat. 

** T never shall,’’ said the Woman, “ but if Ido you 
may drink the warm white milk three times a day for 
always and always and always.’’ 

Then the Cat arched his back and said : ‘‘ Now let the 
curtain at the mouth of the cave, and the fire at the 
back of the cave, and the milk-pots that stand beside 
the fire remember what my enemy and the wife of my 
enemy has said.’’ And he went away through the wet 
— woods waving his wild tail and walking by his wild 
one. 

That night when the Man and the Horse and the Dog 
came home from hunting, the Woman did not tell them 
of the bargain that she had made because she was 
afraid that they might not like it. 
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Cat went far and far away and hid himself in the wet 
wild woods by his wild lone for a long time till the 
Woman forgot all about him. Only the Bat—-the little 
upside-down Bat—that hung inside the cave knew 
where Cat hid, and every evening he would fly to Cat 
with the news. 

One evening the Bat said: ‘‘ There is a Baby in the 
cave. He is new and pink and fat and small, and the 
Woman is very fond of him.”’ 

‘* Ah,” said the Cat listening, ‘‘ but what is the Baby 
fond of ?”’ 

‘* He is fond of things that are soft and tickle,’’ said 
the Bat. ‘‘ He is fond of warm things to hold in his 
arms when he goes tosleep. He is fond of being played 
with. He is fond of all those things.”’ 

‘*Ah,”’ said the Cat, ‘‘then my time has come.” 


Himself 


Next night Cat walked through 
the wet wild woods and hid very 
near the cave till morning-time. 
The woman was very busy cook- 
ing, and the Baby cried and interrupted ; so she carried 
him outside the cave and gave him a handful of pebbles 
to play with. But still the Baby cried. 

‘hen the Cat put out his paddy-paw and patted the 
Baby on the cheek, and it cooed ; and the Cat rubbed 
against its fat knees and tickled it under its fat chin with 
his tail. And the Baby laughed ; and the Woman heard 
him and smiled. 

Then the Bat —the little upside-down Bat —that hung 
in the mouth of the cave said: ‘‘O, my hostess and 
wife of my host and mother of my host, a wild thing 
from the wild woods is most beautifully playing with 
your Baby.” 

‘* A blessing on that wild thing whoever he may be,”’ 
said the Woman straightening her back, ‘‘ for I was a 
busy Woman this morning and he has done me a 
service.’’ 

That very minute and second, Best Beloved, the dried 
Horse-skin curtain that was stretched tail-down at the 
mouth of the cave fell down — So /— because it remem- 
bered the bargain, and when the Woman went to pick 
it up—lo and behold !—the Cat was sitting quite comfy 
inside the cave. 

‘*O, my enemy and wife of my enemy and mother of 
my enemy,”’ said the Cat, ‘‘ it is I, for you have spoken 
a word in my praise, and now I can sit within the cave 
for always and always and always. But still I am the 
Cat who walks by himself and all places are alike to me.”’ 

The Woman was very angry and shut her lips tight 
and took up her spinning-wheel and began to spin. 

But the Baby cried because the Cat had gone away, 
and the Woman could not hush him for he struggled and 
kicked and grew black in the face. 
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‘*O, my enemy and wife of my enemy and mother of 
my enemy,”’ aid the Cat, ‘‘ take a strand of the thread 
that you are spinning and tie it to your spindle-wheel 
and drag it on the floor and I will show you a magic 
that shall make your Baby laugh as loudly as he is now 
crying.’’ 

‘* T will do so,’’ said the Woman, ‘‘ because I am at 
my wits’ end, but I will not thank you for it.”’ 

She tied the thread to the little pot spindle-wheel and 
drew it across the floor and the Cat ran after it and 
patted it with his paws, and rolled head over heels, and 
tossed it backward over his shoulder, and chased it 
between his hindlegs, and pretended to lose it, and 
eee down upon it again till the Baby laughed as 
oudly as he had been crying, and scrambled after the Cat 
and frolicked all over the cave till he grew tired and set- 
tled down to sleep with the Cat in his arms. 

‘* Now,”’ said the Cat, ‘‘ I will sing the Baby a song 
that shall keep him asleep for an hour.’’ And he began 
to purr, loud and low, low and loud, till the Baby tell 
fast asleep. The Woman smiled as she looked down 
upon the two of them and said: ‘* That was wonderfully 
done. Surely you are very clever, O, Cat.’’ 

That very minute and second, Best Beloved, the 
smoke of the fire at the back of the cave came down in 
clouds from the roof because it remembered the bargain, 
and when it had cleared away—lo and behold !—the 
Cat was sitting, quite comfy, close to the fire. 

‘*O, my enemy and wife of my enemy and mother of 
my enemy,”’ said the Cat, ‘‘ it is I, for you have spoken 
a second word in my praise, and now | can sit by the 
warm fire at the back of the cave for always and always 
and always. But still I am the Cat who walks by him- 
self and all places are alike to me.”’ 
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Then the Woman was very, very angry and let down 
her hair and put more wood on the fire and brought 
out the broad blade-bone of the shoulder of mutton and 
began to make a magic that should prevent her from 
saying a third word in praise of the Cat. It was nota 
Singing Magic, Best Beloved, it was a Still Magic; 
and by and by the cave grew so still that a little we-wee 
Mouse crept out of a corner and ran across the floor. 

‘*O, my enemy and wife of my enemy and mother of 
my enemy,”’ said the Cat, ‘‘ is that litthe Mouse part of 
your magic?” 

‘* No,”’ said the Woman, and she dropped the blade- 
bone and jumped upon a footstool in front of the fire 
and braided up her hair very quick for fear that the 
Mouse should run up it. 

‘* Ah,”’ said the Cat listening, ‘‘ then the Mouse will 
do me no harm if I eat it?’’ 

** No,’”’ said the Woman, braiding up her hair ; ‘‘ eat 
it quick and I will always be grateful to you.” 

Cat made one jump and caught the little Mouse, and 
the Woman said: ‘‘ A hundred thanks to you, O, Cat. 
Even the First Friend is not quick enough to catch little 
Mice as you have done. You must be very wise.’’ 

That very moment and second, O, Best Beloved, the 
milkpot that stood by the fire cracked in two pieces — 
So /— because it remembered the bargain, and when the 
Woman jumped down from the footstool—lo and 
behold !—the Cat was lapping up the warm white milk 
that lay in one of the broken pieces. 

‘*O, my enemy and wife of my enemy and mother of 
my enemy,”’ said the Cat, ‘‘ it is I, for you have spoken 
three words in my praise, and now I can drink the warm 
white milk three times a day for always and always and 
always. But s/// I am the Cat who walks by himself 
and all places are alike to me.”’ 

Then the Woman laughed and set him a bowl of the 
warm white milk and said: ‘‘ O, Cat, you are as clever 
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PART ONE 

UDELS’ sphere of 
duty was now and 
then to relieve the 
stage doorkeeper. 
He was doing so 
to-night. He was an old 
chorus singer. This 
particular night when he was keeping the 
stage door it was very cold and very blus- 
tering. It was about seven o’clock. Most 
of the principals were already in their 
dressing-rooms. The small-fry had not 
yet begun to arrive. Yudels had found a 
brief interval for one of his dreams of 
disappointed ambition. He was leaning 
back—his cigar, with its soft, munched end, 
between his fingers—abstractedly gazing up- 
ward. Then he heard the storm door open and 
fixed his eyes on the stage door ready to pass 
or challenge thé arrival. Suddenly in the ves- 
tibule there was a low growl followed by 
short, sharp barking. Yudels did not stir. He knew just 
what was happening. An accomplishment on which 
Jean, the Polish tenor, one of the most famous artists 
of the day, prided himself, was his perfect mimicry of ani- 
mal sounds. Once before with his barking he had caused 
Yudels to hurry out into the vestibule; and again by 
meowing like a cat. But he could not deceive the old 
chorus singer a third time. Finally the barking stopped, 
the door opened, and the tenor, who usually had a friendly 

word for Yudels, strode past him with the merest nod. 
The great artist was piqued. He set much store by his 
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powers of imitating animal sounds and his artistic amour 


propre was hurt that his ruse had not succeeded. Had 
Yudels run out to chase away the dog the tenor would 
have been in good spirits all the evening. Yudels found 
grim enjoyment in the 
episode. He might be 
only an ex-chorus singer, 
who had been refused 
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Yudels never could explain just why he suppressed his 
first impulse to toss the bundle into the street ; or why, 
when he decided to bring it in, he, instead of grabbing one 
end of it and dragging it in after him, slid both hands 
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“THE TENOR AND BIG BASSO, JEAN AND EDOUARD”’ 


under it, carried it carefully into the passageway with him, 
and seating himself, this time with all four legs of the 
chair resting on the ground, laid it carefully across his lap. 
Then he felt at it gingerly with his hands. There was 


something beneath the 
soft folds of the shawl, 
but just what he could 
nottell. The better to 
open the bundle he got 
out of the chair, laid 
the bundle on the seat, 
and, kneeling on the floor before it, began 
undoing the ends, which were fastened 
with safety-pins. Yudels, being a man, 
knew nothing about the art of doing up 
bundles, but this one seemed to him to be 
done up with great, in fact, with almost 
loving, care. Every fold was smoothly 
creased and even. 

He threw back the ends, the sides, and there 
remained only two overlapping layers of shawl. 
These he cautiously lifted and drew aside. 
Before his astonished eyes lay a sweet, clean 
girl baby, her head turned a little to one side, 
her thumb in her mouth, and sound asleep. 

I will not assert that Yudels never had seen a baby. 
But he never had been in such close proximity to one as 
at that moment. Naturally he was slightly flustered, for 
although Yudels had made himself useful in innumerable 
capacities, he never yet had figured as an infant’s nurse, 
let alone a mother. Had the wee girl, with whom he had 
been so suddenly confronted, awakened at that moment 
and set up a howl he most certainly would have retired 
precipitately. But she looked so soft and pretty, and at 
the same time so helpless, that his first surprise, not to say 
alarm, changed to pity, and he looked down tenderly at 
the little creature that had been left in his charge so 
unceremoniously. 

Even while he was looking the baby turned her head, 
and the next thing Yudels saw, two large brown eyes were 

gazing up at him. She 
did not seem in the least 
afraid of him, and in a 
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moment she was smiling 





even the satisfaction of 
singing a few minor 
roles, but he had suc- 
ceeded in keeping a great 
tenor barking in a storm 
inclosure of a winter 
night. 

For a few moments 
there was no interruption 
and Yudels was again 
about relapsing into 
dreamland. But he 
heard light footsteps, 
evidently a woman’s, 
outside, and the opening 
of the storm door. It 
remained open an un- 
usual length of time — 
long enough for a gust of 
wind to sweep around 
the storm inclosure and 
make the stage door 
vibrate. Then the storm 
door was closed, but no 
one entered the opera 
house. Instead, Yudels 
heard the light footsteps 
descend to the street. 
Some one had entered 
the storm inclosure, 
lingered there a few 
moments and then gone. 
A sudden impulse 
prompted Yudels to un- 
perch his heels, bring 
down his chair with a 
Smart bang, rise to his 
feet and start toward the 
Stage door with the inten- 
tion of looking out into 
the street. But he got 
no turther than the stage 
door. For when he had 











at him in the most con- 
fiding manner. Just 
about that time Yudels 
felt a warm little hand 
closing around his 
chunky thumb. It was 
as if the child realized 
she had been deserted 
and was clinging to him 
for protection. 

At that moment all the 
bitterness of artistic dis- 
appointment was swept 
out of Yudels’ nature. A 
feeling of infinite tender- 


him. He felt like taking 
up the child in his arms 
and devouring her with 
kisses. 

Yudels lifted the bur- 
den, chair and all, into 
his cubbyhole. Then he 
seated himself on the 
edge of one of the arms 
of the chair and looked 
down at the face of the 
little one who had again 
drifted into sleep. 

Something new, some- 
thing strange, yet 
something sweet and al- 
together delightful, had 
amt into Yudels’ life, 
and then and there he 
made up his mind that 
never should it creep 
out again. Hardly ten 
minutes had passed since 
he had first laid eyes on 
the baby, yet he felt as 
strong a claim of pro- 














opened it he saw at his ae te ee 
feet a bundle carefull 
done up ina gray shawl, 


‘HERE WERE THE GREATEST SINGERS OF THEIR TIME DOING, AS A MATTER OF COURSE, FOR A WEE 
BABY GIRL WHAT OTHERS WOULD HAVE HAD TO PAY A FORTUNE FOR”’ 


prietorship in her as if 
she had been his own. 
Marvelous power of 
babyhood! Weak and 
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impotent to defend itself, what, more than a babe, would 
seem the world’s prey? Yet its very weakness inspires 
the pity, and its very helplessness the love, which are 
its strength and make the world its champion. There 
lay Yudels’ baby girl—her lips, her eyelids trembling 
ever and anon like rose-leaves kissed by a zephyr. 
Asleep she had been deserted ; she had awakened and 
her eyes had rested on a new protector, and she promptly 
had fallen asleep again. 

Yudels paced up and down the hall—probably the 
first time a stage doorkeeper was ever known not to be 
tilted back in his chair. But Yudels was satisfied, for 
the baby had the chair, and where babies are concerned 
all others yield gracefully. 

Again there were footsteps without. The storm door 
and the stage door were opened and a woman chorus 
singer entered. She st in mute surprise when she 
saw Yudels, a stage doorkeeper, standing up. Her 
expression changed to amazement when he quickly 
raised a finger to his lips with a warning ‘‘ Pst, pst!” 
while he tiptoed toward her and, reaching her, laid a 
restraining hand on her arm as if to caution her against 
making a sound. Then he led her gently to the cubby- 
hole and showed her the baby asleep on a chair. 
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She leaned over the wee morsel and kissed her. 
‘*Cara bambina! povera bambinaccia!’’ she gently 
murmured as she gazed at her tenderly. Then she 
walked pianissimo on tiptoe, as if afraid of awakening 
the child, down the passageway and disappeared through 
the iron door which leads into the main part of the opera 
house. This little scene was repeated with variations 
by every fresh arrival. By and by the stage door 
remained closed. The whole company had arrived. 
There were certain sounds — carriage wheels driving up, 
muffled orders from the stage, where the ‘‘grips’’ were 

tting the last pieces of ‘‘ scenery ’’ into place, and the 
aint squeaking and squawking of the orchestra which 
was tuning up— by which Yudels knew that the perform- 
ance was about to in. Then he heard the crisp, 
dapper little march with which the opera opens—they 
were giving ‘‘ Carmen’’—then the chorus, then the 
action on the stage, and the gust of 4 oe in the 
audience which told him that the great French prima 
donna, who, as Carmen, had no rival, had come on. 

Evidently the story of Yudels and the baby was passed 
around behind the scenes. For after the first act a 
white-clad, felt-slippered ‘‘ grip’’ came to Yudels with a 
message that the prima donna would like to see the 
baby in her dressing-room, and would ‘‘ Signor Yudels 
be so very kind as to bring her?”’ Of course ‘‘ Signor”’ 
Yudels would. Who wouldn’t obey such an invitation 
from the tyrant of the operatic world, the prima donna? 

The baby was still sleeping when he took her up, nor 
did the hubbub on the stage as he crossed it awaken 
her. In the middle of the ‘‘ first entrance,” and with 
his back almost against the curtain, stood the stage 
manager shouting stage directions and occasionally 
emphasizing them by clapping his hands. ‘‘ Lower that 
drop a little more.” ‘‘ Bring those benches further 
down.’’ ‘* What’s that orange tree doing over there? 
This ain’t no roof garden.’’ *‘ Shove that old swan into 
a corner ; we’re not giving ‘ Lohengrin.’ ’’ 
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Meanwhile the ‘‘ grips,’’ clad in white jumpers, and 
slippered like the one who had brought the prima 
donna’s message to Yudels, were running noiselessly 
hither and thither shifting on the side wall of the tavern 
of Lillas-Pastia, and shoving off sections of the bridge 
over which Carmen had made her appearance in the 
first act ; while there was creaking of pulleys above as a 
considerable portion of the city of Sevilla was raised sky- 
ward by the ‘‘ hands ”’ in the fly galleries, three or four of 
them to a oe like the crew of a merchantman hauling 
in the mainsheet, but without the familiar ‘‘ Hoy-ee-oy.”’ 

All seemed confusion. -But the initiated knew that 
everything was proceeding along the regular lines. 
They were ‘‘ striking ” one scene and setting another, 
and would be ready on time. Some Spanish smugglers 
and Bypsies were strolling across the stage without fear 
of colliding with the departing town or the coming 
tavern. They eyed Yudels interestedly as he crossed 
over toward the door, or rather the stage door, of the 
prima donna’s dressing-room, for there were two doors 
to this room which was never occupied by any one save 
by the prima donna of the evening. There might be 
two or three prima donnas in one performance —as in 
** Don Giovanni.’’ But the one who had that dressing- 
room was the one who headed the list—and the salary 
list as well—the queen of them all. 

The two doors were a tribute to this fact. One of 
them led to the hall on which all the other dressing- 
rooms on the same floor opened ; the other directly on 
the stage, so that the diva could step almost from her 
room to the footlights ; yet it looked like anything but 
the entrance to a diva’s room. It was a prosaic gap in 
the brick wall and bare save for scenery that was piled 
against it, some of it with the painted side out, showing 
trees, cliffs, dungeons, palaces, some showing only the 
framing and bare canvas of the back. 
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There were three short stairs to the door. On one 
side stood a set of shelves full of hammers, gimlets, 
screw-drivers, nails, screws, staples—anything that 
might be needed for effecting immediate repairs. In the 
corner between the steps and wall on the other side 
were some spears, harquebuses, swords and other 
weapons, and a pile of helmets on the floor, all placed 
there temporarily before being taken upstairs and put 
away in the armory. From the aspect of these sur- 
roundings one expected to enter a lumber-room instead 
of a prima donna’s dressing-room. 

Nor was the scene on entering like that which a song 
queen’s fervent admirers who had seen her in all her 
glory on the stage would imagine. There was nothing 
on the walls save a mirror and some hooks. A lounge, 
a few chairs and a small table in front of the mirror 
made up the furniture. There was no suggestion of 
luxury: hardly of comfort. At the table, and in full 
glare of the electric lamps which made the plainness of 
the room all the more apparent, sat the prima donna—a 
Carmen with a shawl thrown over her shoulders to guard 


against draughts, while her maid was touching up her 
eyebrows with a stick of grease paint. 

The great singer evidently had sent out a general 
alarm that the baby was coming, for waiting in the 
dressing-room were the Polish tenor who was the Don 
Jose of the evening ; his brother Edouard, who was a 
famous basso, and a German mezzo who, although she 
sang forbidding rdles like Ortrud, had been married 
twice and was the mother of eight children to whom she 
was devotedly attached. One of her children was 
born in this*country and bore the name of George 
Washington Mannheim-Weink, yet had managed to 
survive. Neither basso nor mezzo was in the night’s 
performance, but, like moths around the flames, they 
could not keep away from the opera house. 
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Somewhat later in came the Escamillo, a little Italian 
barytone, an excellent and useful artist, whose capabili- 
ties ranged from the Toreador in ‘‘ Carmen’’ to comic 
réles like Figaro in the ‘‘ Barber of Seville.’? When 
saw him approaching you were never sure whether 

e€ was going to wave a red sash at you as though you 
were a Dull and shout ‘‘ Toreador attento!’’ or sud- 
denly break into mincing steps and spout ‘* Figaro! 
Figaro!’’ Ordinarily he was a fierce-looking little indi- 
vidual, like the small dogs that run out of area-ways 
and snap at your ankles. He owed this fierce appear- 
ance chiefly to his bristling mustache, which was not 
unlike a prickly hedge. Altogether he seemed like the 
last person in the world to ask to see a baby. He had 
a perfect passion for macaroni—so intense, indeed, that 
in his dressing-room he kept a small hand machine for 
manufacturing it, and a spirit lamp and pot for cooking 
it— apparatuses which he carried with him even when 
the company went on tour. A jar of grated Parmesan 
cheese also belonged to the outfit. 

Yudels would have liked to have deposited the baby 
in the motherly German mezzo’s arms. But /4e prima 
donna, the diva of the dressing-room with the two doors, 
was there, and with true operatic instinct he placed the 
burden in her lap. She was a very beautiful woman, 
but of the beauté de diable type. Yet, as she inclined 
her head over the baby, the group of singers meanwhile 
closing around her, a look of real tenderness came into 
those eyes that usually flashed with the fire of unbridled 
passion or hatred. 

There were a few moments of absorbed silence. 
Then the German mezzo asked Yudels this practical 
question: ‘‘ Vat are you going to geeve her to eat?”’ 

t this the little Italian barytone began smoothing down 
the bristles of his mustache so as to make himself look 
as affable as possible, and took a step forward with the 
air of one who is trying to look pleasant because about 
to give important advice which he desires to have 
received with favor. 

Just at this moment, however, the giant basso—who 
knew nothing at all about babies— suggested koumys, 
adding, ‘‘ You know it already has been digested.”’ 

‘* By whom?’’ asked the little Italian barytone 
fiercely, his mustache bristling up again. ‘‘ By whom 
has it been digested?’”’ And he allowed a ferocious 
look to travel from one to the other until it rested upon 
the offending basso, who, as good-natured as he was 
hig, looked slightly alarmed. Receiving no answer the 
barytone smoothed down his bristles again, and having 
resumed a more affable appearance said, in his most 

leasant manner : ‘‘ There is nothing that can be better 
or her than macaroni, I will now make some.’’ Then 
he withdrew to his dressing-room to manufacture some, 
happy in the thought that, in the combined cause of the 
baby and macaroni, he had had the grace, the self- 
sacrificing spirit, to throw off his fierce appearance, on 
which, like most small men, he greatly prided himself. 
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A few moments later the baby opened her eyes and 
seeing the beautiful face bending over her broke into 
the sweetest smile imaginable. Thereupon every one 
in the room smiled in sympathy. The German prima 
donna’s smile was most expansive and maternal—it 
had beamed thousands of times upon eight of her 
own. As for the tenor and big basso, Jean and 
Edouard, they stood side by side each with a hand 
resting fondly on the other’s shoulder, with heads 
slightly cocked up, eyes raised heavenward and lips 
wearing a seraphic expression, so that the two great 
singers looked like Raphael’s cherubs full length and 
grown up and bearded. 

Suddenly, however, this blissful state of affairs was 
rudely interrupted. The baby slightly raised herself, 
screwed up her face until her eyes almost closed, her 
forehead wrinkled and the tip of her nose threatened to 
come in contact with her upper lip. Then every feature 
quivered—and she sneezed. Universal consternation ! 
The prima donna hastily drew the baby’s shawl closer, 
and reaching down gathered up the crimson skirt of 
Carmen’s first act costume and threw it over the child. 
Basso and tenor, like men, just looked alarmed. The 
German prima donna had the presence of mind to touch 
a button which rang a bell in the box-office, and when 
the answer came to call through the tube: ‘‘ Send dee 
doctor—not dee young doctor who saws dee bones out 
of dee noses. Dee old doctor!” 

An irreverent callboy, who from the door had been 
watching the proceedings, surreptitiously scribbled 
something on a bit of paper, pinned it to the lintel, gave 
a leer and scooted. This is what he had written: 
‘* Owing to the indisposition of Signora ——, who has 
caught a sudden cold, she will not be able to sing this 
evening. Patrons wishing to have their money refunded 
may apply to the box-office.’’ 

Don Jose put his hand to his sabre hilt as if he would 
like to pursue the boy and kill him; the basso raised 
his hand in majestic wrath ; the mezzo scowled more 
darkly than she ever had as Ortrud, while Carmen 
sighed impatiently. 

** Dee old doctor” for whom they had sent was not 
the famous nose and throat specialist who was on the 
opera-house staff and always present at performances, 
but another and older physician on the staff. The 
famous throat and nose specialist had a mania for 
removing part of the nasal bone at the slightest provo- 
cation. Early in his career he had made up his mind 
that to succeed a physician must be different from other 


physicians. No matter what, he must do something to 
impress the patient. If a singer came to consult him, 
should he simply spray and douche him? By no 
means. Other physicians could do that. But discover 
an enlargement of the nasal bone and proceed to remove 
it! People like nothing better than to feel that there is 
something serious the matter with them—so long as it 
doesn’t hurt—or to talk about some operation they 
have undergone. Of course, the young specialist soon 
became famous and built up an enormous practice. It 
is true some people would on preferred to have kept 
their bones—even their nasal ones—intact. But that 
made no difference. He was a famous specialist, and if 
you went to him you left a specimen of your bone behind 
you before you were allowed to depart. Was it a 
wonder therefore that, when the baby sneezed, the elder 
posses of the opera house staff was sent for? True, 

€ was not quite so famous, but then he could cure a 
cold without sawing off part of your nasal bone. 

The physician was not long incoming. He had been 
preceded by the manager—a small man, quick in his 
motions, with restless eyes, and a worried expression as 
if he were thinking of the repertoire a month ahead — 
trying to avoid giving ‘‘ Faust’’ three times and 
‘*Carmen’’ once one week, and ‘‘ Faust’’ once and 
‘* Carmen’’ three times the next. When he heard the 
physician had been summoned he had hastened behind 
the scenes with forebodings of a sudden change in the 
cast being necessitated. Seeing it was only a baby he 
was too relieved to be surprised. 
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The physician heard the alarming occurrence 
described in several languages simultaneously. He 
smiled, looked at the baby and said: ‘‘ There is nothing 
the matter with her.’’ 

‘* Nothing the matter with her!’’ they exclaimed. 
** But she sneezed !”’ 

‘* She is perfectly well,”’ the physician repeated. 

‘* But when we sneeze,’’ said the prima donna, who 
was the first to recover from her astonishment, ‘‘ we are 
very ill. Weare sprayed and cauterized and done up 
in cotton wool.’’ 

‘* True. When you sneeze you are very ill, and the 
audience steps up to the box-office and demands its 
money back. But s/e is not.’’ 

‘* Mon Dieu !’’ exclaimed the tenor and the basso in 
unison. ‘‘ Dio mio!’’ echoed some Italian chorus 
singers who had gathered in the hall. ‘‘ Mein Gott!’’ 
cried the German mezzo in a voice like a church organ. 

The prima donna still looked incredulous, while the 
Polish tenor took down from the door the notice the 
mischievous callboy had pinned up and carefully put 
the pin in the cushion. (Tenors are either seckledehy 
extravagant or proverbially frugal.) ‘‘I predict she 
will never disappoint an audience,’’ he prophesied. 

The manager had said nothing up to this point. ‘‘ Not 
ill when she sneezes ?’’ he asked. ‘‘ No postponements ? 
No money paid back? I will engage her at once.”’ 

‘* Now that you have engaged her, vat name will you 
put on the program ?’’ asked the German mezzo. 

The manager shrugged his shoulders, then he picked 
up the notice the tenor had taken down. 

‘* It is ‘ Signora 4 How shall we fill out the 
blank ?”’ 

‘* Don’t fill it out at all,”’ protested the prima donna. 
‘* She has come to us without any name. Leave it 
blank. Let us just call her ‘ Signora.’’’ 

Whether it was that the baby grew tired of the light 
or suddenly realized that she was surrounded by strange 
faces, she pursed up her little lips, screwed up her wee 
nose, twittered her eyelids and began to cry. 

‘* Shall we send for the doctor again?’’ asked the 
basso. 

‘* Perhaps she would like me to bark,’’ suggested the 
great tenor. ‘‘ Or do you think she would be more 
pleased if I meowed?”’ 

But the prima donna on whose lap she lay closed her 
arms around her, began swaying gently to and fro and 
started the French lullaby, ‘‘ Dors, Dors, Mon Enfant.’’ 

The previous week she had declined an offer of two 
thousand doliars to sing that very lullaby and a few 
other songs at a private house. 
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Suddenly a new strain was added to the song. The 
basso, who was a giant among men as among singers, 
was capital at imitating the sounds of various instru- 
ments, at the same time assuming the player’s pose. 
No sooner had the prima donna begun the lullaby than 
he squared himself off, seemed to place an imaginary 
’cello between his knees and to draw a bow over the 
imaginary strings with the graceful wrist movement of 
an accomplished ’cellist. From between his lips mean- 
while there issued a lovely ‘cello obligato, a strain 
which harmonized perfectly with the lullaby and infi- 
nitely added to its beauty. 

This was a signal for all, and soon the Polish tenor, the 
German mezzo and the other artists in the room had 
added their voices to the prima donna’s—softly, of 
course, so that they produced a marvelously rich 
pianissimo effect. 

The little Italian barytone entered with a grin anda 
plate of steaming-hot macaroni. A glance and he 
deposited the plate on the table and joined with the rest. 

The callboy was going along the row of dressing- 
rooms above shouting ‘‘ Ten minutes! Ten minutes! 
Ten minutes !’’ at each door, giving that much warning 
to prepare for the curtain. But when he poked his head 
in at the prima donna’s door the call died on his lips 
and he viewed the scene with astonishment. 

What a wonderful proceeding in this little box of a 
dressing-room! Here were the greatest singers of their 
time doing, as a matter of course, for a wee baby girl 
what others would have had to pay a fortune for. In 
fact, the manager, who had been looking on silently but 
interestedly, had figured out that it would have cost him 
fifteen thousand dollars to have put that baby to sleep. 

‘* May I have my ‘ Signora’ now ?’’ asked Yudels at 
last. Gently the prima donna deposited the wee girl in 
his arms and kissed her; and through a lane of opera 
singers who in a few moments would be swaying a great 
audience, the calmly sleeping baby was carried out. 


(CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL) 
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ALZAC, prince of novelists, says, 
ayaa ‘‘ Chance is the greatest 

SSAA romancer in the world,” 

, 

r > another way of saying that 
truth is stranger than fic- 
tion. Certainly some life 
histories are so rich in 
romantic and striking 
details that the art of the 
novelist pales beside them, and they have, 
moreover, a double charm in that they are 
true, their characters veritable personages. 

Such a story is that of Molly Wilder and 
Francis Le Baron. She wasa New England 
country girl, he a French nobleman of the 
time of Louis XIV. While she churned, 
baked, brewed and spun in the lonely little 
farmhouse on the rocky coast he was danc- 
ing, dueling and making gallant speeches 
to the beauties of his day. Molly was 
beautiful in person and strong and sweet 
in nature, and toiled on uncomplainingly, 
with now and then a girlish day-dream, 
unconscious that Prince Charming was 
even then sailing across the sea to her. 

For some unknown reason he was com- 
pelled to leave France incognito, and with 
the Abbé, his tutor and friend, embarked 
for America. Their vessel was wrecked on 
the New England coast, and the young man 
escaped by swimming ashore. Hungry, 
shelterless, exhausted, with one arm 
broken, he wandered up and down the 
desolate coast seeking aid, and managed 
at length to drag himself to the Wilder 
homestead. 

Molly was alone that night. With her 
parents absent and a considerable sum of 
money in her charge, she felt a trifle 
anxious as she sat spinning in the firelight, 
the hum of the kettle and the whirr of the 
wheel vainly trying to drown the roar of 
the storm outside. No wonder she started 
nervously at a tap upon the window-pane, 
followed by the appearance of a wild, white 
face whose lips formed the word ‘‘bread.”’ 
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N OPENING the door the brave girl found 
a man fallen insensible across the step, 
and exerting all her strength she dragged 
him in and set about reviving the castaway, 
who was well dressed, young and hand- 
some, with delicate, high-bred features. 
He opened his dark eyes presently and 
saw a beautiful golden head bending above 
him, and two soft blue eyes gazing compassionately down. 
Prince Charming opened his eyes wider and smiled at the 
lovely vision, and once more the old fairy tale had come 
true and a new world of enchantment opened before them. 
But Molly Wilder was practical, and at once set about 
feeding the stranger and drying his garments, and even 
steeled her nerves to help him set the broken arm, under 
his direction arranging a pulley by means of which it was 
pulled into place. He could speak a few words of English, 
and by signs and eloquent glances the two soon established 
a tolerable understanding. Both realized that his position 
was precarious, for the English and French Colonies were 
at war, and if discovered his imprisonment was certain. 
Finally she removed him to an unfinished attic, conceal- 
ing his resting-place with old quilts and unused garments 
which must have looked ghostly enough to the lonely suf- 
€erer as they swung to and fro in the night-watches. 
_Molly’s parents returned in a few days and she had much 
diffic ulty in feeding and caring for her patient, since she 
thought it unsafe to confide in any one. Many times she 
barely escaped detection. At length he neared recovery, 
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Two LOVELY YOUNG QUAKERESSES WERE STANDING AT AN OPEN WINDOW 


DRESSED IN THE GARB OF THEIR SECT 
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MISS CHEW WAS PERCHED IN AN APPLE-TREE, AND AS MAJOR ANDRE 


CAME SHE GAZED MISCHIEVOUSLY DOWN UPON HIM 


and about this time the Abbé, disguised as a German phy- 
sician, came that way seeking his friend. In some way 
Molly and the Abbé came to an understanding and she 
smuggled him cautiously into the attic. He urged the 
young man to set out with him for Canada, but this Francis 
refused to do unless his lovely nurse would marry him 
before his departure. After much persuasion she con- 
sented, and accordingly the Abbé performed the ceremony 
at midnight in the little attic. For decorations there were 
festoons of red peppers and dried apples, for hangings the 
gay patchwork quilts, and for illumination a flickering 
tallow-dip. But Molly was fair and sweet in a simple white 
dress ; her lover carried himself proudly in his sea-worn 
garments, while the Abbé had donned gown and cassock 
and spoke the fateful words as solemnly as if beneath 
cathedral arches. At dawn the two men were off for 
Canada, where they enlisted in the French army as surgeon 
and chaplain. 

The years went by. Molly’s parents died, and no word 
came from the absent husband ; yet in her loneliness and 
desolation she never lost faith in him. At last peace was 


declared, and one happy day Prince Charm- 
ing came again to claim his own and remove 
her from the lonely farm to Plymouth, 
where he began the practice of medicine 
and lived to become a noted physician, 
much honored and beloved, yet nothing 
was ever known of his early history, not 
even his family name. Molly had heard 
the Abbé address him as ‘‘ Monsieur le 
Baron,”’ and she fancied that to be his 
name, perceiving which, Francis adopted 
and continued to use it. Whatever his 
. no one ever doubted that it was an 
10norable one, yet it remains to this day 
a mystery as impenetrable as that of the 
Man with the Iron Mask. 
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THe old story of King Cophetua and the 

beggar maid has often been reénacted, 
for blue blood seems to require reénforce- 
ment every now and then from the good red 
blood of the children of toil, but perhaps it 
has seldom been more picturesquely repro- 
duced than in the case of Agnes Surriage, 
the little fisher-maid of Marblehead, and 
Sir Charles Henry Frankland, the young 
English aristocrat, collector of customs for 
the port of Boston. The old well still exists 
which once reflected the brilliant dark 
beauty of Agnes, but the little hostelry near 
by, where at the age of fifteen she was em- 
ployed as maid-of-all-work, has long since 
vanished. 

One morning while she was scrubbing 
the stairs in her bare feet Sir Harry rode 
up, a dashing figure in cocked hat, scarlet 
coat, dangling sword and jingling spurs. 
Agnes looked up to admire and down to 
blush and try to hide her feet. Sir Harry, 
humming a gay tune, leaned nonchahastie 
in the doorway, waiting for another glimpse 
of the bewitching dark face, while the little 
maid knelt at his feet, her scrubbing-brush 
suspended in the air, too timid to venture 
another glance. Sir Harry offered her a 
piece of gold with which to buy shoes, and 
overcome by his munificence and her own 
shyness she fled, leaving the young man to 
the unsatisfactory companionship of pail 
and brush. 

At dawn. next morning he heard a voice 
caroling so sweetly that he drowsily con- 
founded it with the song of the birds. 
Looking out he saw that it was Agnes sing- 
ing as she drew water from the old well. 
Her round white arms were bare to the shoulder; her 
soft dark hair fell in a shining mass far below her slender 
waist; her face was radiant as the morning itself, and her 
little feet gleamed rosily in the dew-covered grass. 
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RANKLAND was filled with regret over her buried beauty 
and talent, and decided to help her, if possible, to better 
things. Accordingly, he prevailed upon Mrs. Surriage to 
allow him to take Agnes to Boston to have her voice culti- 
vated. He placed her with a respectable matron and sup- 
plied her with teachers of various sorts, under whom she 
made astonishing progress, especially in music, and grew 
into a charming, refined and accomplished woman, with 
whom Sir Harry promptly fell in love. His love was 
returned, but Agnes, knowing the adverse attitude of his 
mother, feared to jeopardize his future prospects. Fora 
long time she was torn between love and honor, gratitude 
and duty, but since she owed to Frankland all she had 
become the poor girl came to fee! that the gift of herself 
was small return, and neither seems to have realized the 
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full significance of the fatal step she now took. Stun 
by the cold avoidance of friends, she drooped and pine 
in Frankland’s splendid town house, and he therefore 
built a beautiful country home. Here she was happier, 
but her girlish gayety was gone forever. 

After a time they went to England and ventured to 
Frankland’s home. He had hoped that Agnes’s beauty 
and winsomeness would gain Lady Frankland’s consent 
to their marriage, but, instead, she indignantly dismissed 
them. 

They wandered to Lisbon and were there during the 

eat earthquake of 1755, which in one moment reduced 
the city to a heapof ruins. This, the greatest of modern 
earthquakes, was felt from Iceland to Morocco, and from 
Bohemia to the West Indies. Fire added to the terrors 
of the scene and forty thousand people lost their lives. 


Her Heroism Won Lady Frankland 


Frankland was buried beneath the ruins, and Agnes 
ran to and fro frantically calling his name amid the 
horrors of darkness, the crash of talling walls, the roar 
of flames, and the shrieks of the wounded and dying. 
With her own hands she helped to dig him out and 
nursed him devotedly until his recovery, when they were 
married in the cathedral in the presence of all the chief 
dignitaries of Lisbon, assembled to do honor to the 
heroine. Grandees and grand dames were present in 
gor eous toilettes. Gold lace glittered and jewels 

hed, but the light from the stained glass fell upon 
nothing half so fair as the beautiful bride, in magnificent 
robes of trailing white, whose face of radiant happiness 
made sunshine in the gloomy old cathedral. 

Lady Frankland received her son’s rescuer with open 
arms, but, at the death of Frankland, Agnes returned to 
America and lived again in her country home, beloved, 
respected, and much given to good works. Yet over the 
calm, beautiful face, chastened by love and suffering, at 
times floated a trace of that shadow which could never 
wholly lift from the life of the woman who in her warm, 
impetuous youth had placed love before honor. 


oF 
Major André’s Attentions to Peggy Chew 


HAT Philadelphia was the scene of numerous trage- 
dies and comedies of love during the Revolution is 
evident from the fact that, in the march of the British 
Army across New Jersey, six hundred men deserted and 
went back to their sweethearts and their newly-married 
wives. Among the actors in these dramas pretty Pegg 
Chew trips across the boards, a smile on her lips, a laug 
in her eye, as she oe an arch courtesy to Major 
André, her partner in the famous Mischianza, a gorgeous 
pageant planned by him in honor of the departure of his 
General. Her beauty and grace, her merry laugh and 
ready wit made her a great favorite with the British 
officers, and Cliveden, the Chew home at Germantown, 
became a centre of attraction, with its free hospitality and 
its bevy of lovely girls, af Ny Chew had numerous 
daughters, all remarkable tor good looks. By day a 
merry company strolled through the — and beneath 
the great trees, while by night the old home was gay with 
music and mirth and dancing. 

Most favored of all Miss Peggy’s English swains was 
the gallant and handsome Major André. He was witty, 
polished, graceful, accomplished in music, drawing, 
dancing and fencing, but he was no mere carpet knight, 
for he was a fine mathematician, well versed in military 
tactics, and a daring soldier. 


He Indited Poetry While She Sat in a Tree 


One day Miss Chew, clad in airy robes of summer and 
perched in the crotch of an apple-tree, caught sight of 
André as he came toward her across the lawn. She 
drew two slender boughs about her face and gazed mis- 
chievously down upon her admirer, a_ breathing image 
of springtide framed in living green. On the spot André 
indited these lines, presumably while Miss Peggy 
remained a prisoner in the tree: 


‘The Hebrews write, and those who can 
Believe an -_ tempted man 
To touch the tree exempt. 
Though tasted at a vast expense 
’Twas too delicious to the sense 
Not mortally to tempt. 


But had the Tree of Knowledge bloomed 
Its branches by such fruit perfumed 
As here enchants my view, 
What mortal Adam’s taste could blame, 
Who would not die to eat the same, 
When gods might wish —a Chew?” 


When the British were leaving Philadelphia the lovers 
were in that interesting stage when eyes have betrayed 
the secret as yet unacknowledged by lips. André was 
busy in those last days with the farewell pageant, the 
Mischianza and the gorgeous ball, for he was prime 
mover in the whole magnificent affair in which, as a 
Knight of the Blended Rose, he danced with pretty 
Peggy, who wore a beautiful semi-Oriental costume, 
from beneath the turban of which her piquant face 
looks archly out in the portrait by Trumbull. 


Peggy Afterward Married Colonel Howard 


Two years and a half after this André met his tragic 
fate as aspy. Even his captors learned to love him in 
the few days which elapsed before he was hanged, and 
Washington said of him that he was more unfortunate 
than guilty. 

In early youth he was betrothed to a lovely girl, 
Honoria Sneyd, who jilted him and married a Mr. 
Edgeworth, becoming the mother of Maria Edgeworth, 
the novelist, and dying soon after. Her miniature was 
oe his person at the time of his death. But doubtless 

iss Chew had consoled him for his early love, since, 
though he had not formally declared himself, he probably 
meant to do so on his return. Some verses addressed 
to her at his departure scarcely admit of any other con- 
struction. 

Miss Chew remained faithful to his memory for eight 
years, when she married Colonel John Eager Howard, 
of Baltimore, one of the heroes of the Revolution, who 
had stormed the Chew house at the Battle of Germantown 
long before he laid siege to the heart of Miss Peggy. 
Washington and other notabilities graced the wedding 
of the famous pair. 


In after years, when Mrs. Howard descanted upon the 
attractions of André, her husband used to exclaim with 
warmth: ‘‘ He was nothing but a spy, sir—a spy, sir!”’ 

Throughout her life, when questioned about her rela- 
tions with André, she invariably got up and left the room, 
the matter remaining, apparently, a tender point, not to 
be touched upon even by her nearest relatives. 


on 
The Tragic Story of Sally St. Clair 


T# story of the love of Sally St. Clair and Sergeant 
Jasper is brief, touching and tragic. Jasper was a 
hero of the American Revolution and belonged to the 
famous band of Marion, ‘‘the Swamp Fox.’’ Of rather 
humble origin and limited education, his talents and 
unparalleled bravery procured his rapid advancement. 
Early in the struggle he saved the life of a St. Clair, 
a beautiful young Southern girl with flashing brown eyes 
and a wealth of curling dark hair. Cupid hides in the 
folds of battle-flags and love ripens rapidly when the air 
vibrates to the martial notes of the bugle, and the blood 
stirs briskly in time to fife and drum— when to-day only 
is sure and to-morrow may carry the lover away to glory 
or to death. In this case Miss St. Clair’s gratitude was 
also a potent factor. 

Their love was scarcely declared when Marion’s band 
was ordered into action and they parted with all the 
anguish which lovers must feel in the face of such 
uncertainty. For him there was excitement, action, 
achievement ahead, and for her, inaction, uncertainty and 
tedious waiting. ‘This state of things became unendur- 
able and she made a desperate resolve, little in accord 
with her especially feminine appearance. She cut off 
her hair, donned men’s clothing, and, following the 
brigade, enlisted as her lover’s companion-at-arms. 

She looked like a slender boy, but bore herself with 
unflinching courage, and no one suspected her identity, 
least of all Jasper. She endured without complaint the 
fatigues of marching, the bivouac on the ground, the 
coarse, scanty fare, repaid by an occasional glimpse of 
her lover. He was always to the front, and she always 
fought by his side, hoping to shield him in case of dan- 
ger. Sometimes at night, when guns were stacked and 
campfires low, and the light of the stars revealed the 
weary soldiers wrapped in their blankets and dreaming, 
»erhaps, of home, she stole to Jasper’s side and watched 
nim as he slept. On the eve of a great battle she stood 
watching him, filled with a presentiment of coming evil, 
and praying that he might never know what she had 
done for his sake. Her tears fell upon his face, and 
fearing to arouse him she stole away to weep through the 
long hours of the night. 


She Gave Her Life to Save Her Lover's 


In the morning, battle raged hotly over the spot, and 
Miss St. Clair tought desperately, side by side with 
Jasper. The fever of battle was in her blood and she 
knew nofear. Atlength a weapon was leveled at Jasper 
and she threw herself in front of him, receiving the 
missile in her own breast and falling at Jasper’s feet. 
As he held her in his arms, her beautiful dark eyes glazing 
in death fixed upon his, her life-blood gushing rapidly 
away, he learned for the first time of all she had » Raw and 
endured for love’s sake. With her lover’s arms about 
her and the missile still in her breast, in the midst of 
surging and charging infantry and cavalry, with the boom 
of cannon growing ether to her dying ears, she gave up 
her life gladly for him who had once saved hers. 

She was buried in a quiet grave by the Santee River 
with all the honors due a soldier. The entire brigade 
stood with bared heads as the gun was fired above her, 
and many a tear was shed for her by the rude men who 
had been her comrades. 

After this Jasper fought more recklessly than ever, dis- 
tinguishing himself a number of times. A sword was 
presented to him for his rescue of a flag shot away from 
the ramparts of Moultrie. He met his death in raising 
the flag on the fort in Savannah. Three men had lost 
their lives in the desperate attempt before he made it 
and succeeded, thus immortalizing himself by a death 
not less heroic than that of the girl he loved and from 
whom he was not long divided. 


oe 
General Anthony Wayne’s Second Love 


ARY VINING wasa reigning belle of the Revolutionary 
period, and possessed all the charms of youth and 
beauty added to the attractions of a woman of the world. 
Ready of wit, brilliant in conversation, captivating in 
manner, she goer it right royally in the most exclu- 
sive circles of Wilmington and Philadelphia. In the 
latter place she was the toast of the British, and later of 
the French and American, officers. In richest brocades 
and laces, her bright brown hair rolled high over a 
cushion, her fine gray eyes flashing with mirth or scorn, 
a smile on her full red lips, surrounded by a crowd of 
admirers in gold-laced coats of scarlet or blue, to whose 
earnest entreaties she listens with airy jest or cold indif- 
ference, she looms before the fancy a veritable Lady 
Disdain. For adulation had made her spoiled and 
capricious, while at heart she was sweet and womanly. 
She had whims, one of which was never to go afoot, and 
another, never to appear at church or on the street un- 
veiled. Eminent men like Jefferson and Lafayette 
honored her with their friendship. Her fame spread to 
the courts of Europe, and Marie Antoinette conde- 
scended to ask Jefferson if the reports concerning Miss 
Vining’s beauty were not exaggerated, and was assured 
that that would be impossible. 

When Cesar Rodney, her relative, was Governor of 
Delaware she presided at his entertainments. On one 
such occasion she met General Anthony Wayne, ‘‘ Mad 
Anthony,”’ as he was called. She stood beneath the 
blaze of waxen lights, a brilliant central figure, as the 
brisk, brusque General bowed low over her white hand. 
All eyes were turned to him, for he was the hero who 
had lately stormed Stony Point, incited thereto by 
Washington, who asked, ‘‘Can you take Stony Point ?”’ 
‘* Stony Point, Your Excellency! I'll storm Hell if 
you'll plan the attack.”’ ‘‘ Hadn’t we better try Stony 
Point first?’’ was the dry response. As this daring 
fighter on a dozen fields stood before the fair lady they 
must have felt the mutual attraction of beauty and valor, 


but neither dreamed of their future relations, for General 
Wayne was not a widower at that time. 

Years went on, peace had long been established, and 
Wayne was General-in-Chief, when, as the story goes, 
Miss Vining, still a beauty and belle, at forty electrified 
her friends by announcing her engagement to General 
Wayne. He was, perhaps, a little coarse of fibre for the 
delicate, high-bred woman, but her keen vision detected 
the true worth beneath his somewhat rough exterior, and 
she loved him devotedly. 

He was soon after ordered West on military duty, and 
the lovers parted reluctantly, fora time, as they thought, 
but for all time, as it proved, for the new year brought 
intelligence of his death at Presque Isle. All her joyful 
preparations ceased, she retired permanently from the 
world and donned the black robes which were never to 
be put off. 

Following this came the death of her only brother and 
the loss of her large fortune. She sold her mansion, her 
carriages and horses, removed to a cottage and assumed 
the care and education of her brother's tour children — 
taking boarders in order to do so. 

The years wore on, old friends died or forgot her, she 
became more and more of a recluse and seldom went 
abroad, carefully shrouding her face beneath bonnet and 
cap whenever she did so. The young lives intrusted to 
her went out one by one, and at last life itself seemed 
the only possession left to this once richly dowered 
woman. But vanity still remained, for she received her 
few callers in a subdued half-light which hid the cruel 
marks of time. Yet when death invaded the quiet 
dwelling, bringing peace to the proud, sensitive and 
sorely Sounded woman, those who looked upon her saw 
that her brow was as smooth and white and her hair as 
brown as when, in the full tide of mature beauty, she 
renounced the world to mourn without ceasing for the 
soldier through whom she learned at last what she had 
taught so many others, the joy and the sorrow of loving. 


ite 
How a Frenchman Won Quakeress Ruth 


PRETTY little love story is that of Ruth Davies and 
the young Frenchman, Georg Mathiot. He was 
of Huguenot descent, and family tradition tells a roman- 
tic story of his ancestor, Jean Jacques Mathiot, a Colonel 
of the Palace guard, secretly a sympathizer with the 
Protestants. He loved the beautitul Pauline Bourbon, 
maid of honor and member of a younger branch of the 
great Bourbon family. On the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
aware of the impending massacre, the lovers confessed 
their love for each other and their horror of the crime 
which was about to be committed, and agreed to fly 
together. They succeeded in escaping, and it is related 
that when Mathiot’s men were given the order to charge, 
they refused, having secretly embraced the new creed 
almost to a man. 

Georg Mathiot, the descendant of this picturesque pair, 
one day rode through the quiet, grass-grown street of 
the little village of Ellicott’s Mills, near Baltimore. He 
was dashing, handsome, and gayly dressed, with a 
sword by his side, for he had served our cause under 
Lafayette and had been especially useful as an inter- 
preter. There was no reason why such a gay cavalier 
should linger in so quiet a spot, but Fate, whimsical 
dame, thought otherwise. 


Their Union Predicted When She First Saw Him 


As he dashed along two girls were standing at an open 
window, two lovely and lively young Quakeresses, 
dressed in the garb of their sect. One was Ruth Davies, 


the other her friend. The friend called attention to the » 


rider below and jestingly cried, ‘‘ Look, Ruth! Yonder 
rides one fit to be a mate for thee,’’ adding a prediction 
that Ruth would one day actually marry him. At 
thought of the incongruity between the man of the world 
and the village maiden, between his fine uniform and 
her sober garb, his air of dashing gayety and her quiet 
Quaker ways, the little maid of sixteen burst into a 
charming peal of laughter. On hearing it, Mathiot 
looked up and their glances met and held one another. 
He saw her framed in the rose-wreathed window, a smile 
on her lips, a rose in her hand, her dimples playing above 
the demure white kerchief, and this man of many cam- 
paigns surrendered at once. 

With a lingering look at the lovely picture he rode on 
to the inn, where he inquired concerning the lady of his 
fancy, and learned that she was the daughter of a worthy 
Quaker of the neighborhood, who acted as justice of the 
peace, 

He quickly turned his horse and rode back to inter- 
view ’Squire Davies, to whom he impulsively told his 
passion, asking leave to pay court to the fair daughter. 
The Quaker was half amazed, half amused by such hot 
haste, and, with a twinkle in his eye which gave the lie 
to his sober face, he announced that when the young man 
should put off his gay attire and use the Quaker form 
of speech and adopt the Quaker faith, he might be 
allowed to pay his addresses. The shrewd ’Squire 
thought himself rid of Mathiot, who bowed low for 
answer, mounted his horse and rode away. 


He Had to Adopt the Ways of a “‘ Friend” 


But young hearts often upset the calculations of old 
heads. That night the knocker fell with a resounding 
thud upon the ponderous door, and when they opened 
it there stood, apparently, a Quaker youth, but perhaps 
the bright eyes of Ruth were able to discover the cavalier 
beneath his disguise. We are not told how she stood 
apart, heart beating fast and blushes mounting high, but 
it could scarcely have been otherwise in this the crisis of 
her fate. 

Young Mathiot advanced soberly into the room, his 
broad Quaker hat in hand, and, bowing to the father- 
in-law-to-whom-he-aspired, he said: ‘‘ Friend, I have 
done as thou saidst ; I have adopted this garb. As for 
thy form of address, the ¢hee-and-thou is as the tu-foi of 
mine own; no need to change.’’ Turning to Ruth, hand 
upon heart, he added: ‘‘ As for thy faith, friend Ruth 
shall teach me that, if I, in return, may teach her to read 
and know my heart.’’ 

So gallant and bold a wooer, and one who had fulfilled 
the conditions imposed, could not be gainsaid. He 
stayed, and in the end won the maid who had laughed 
his heart away, for they were married within a year. 
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Rocks That Have Faces on Them 


By Charles T. Scott 











ATURE is a wonderful sculptor. In all parts of this land may be seen 
the strange creatures of her handiwork, remarkable resemblances to G , 
human or animal life or likenesses of well-known characters. On this page 
are shown some of the most famous, as they appear to the beholder. 
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‘MOTHER GRUNDY'S"’ KINDLY FACE “THE OLD MAN OF THE FALLS” THE SENTINEL OF THE DALLES 
Protruding from a cliff in the famous Clear Creek On the Lewiston side of the falls of the Androscoggin River, in Maine, is a wonderful In the Dalles of the St. Croix River, in Wisconsin, is 
Cafion of Colorado beams the grotesque face of the presentation of an old man's face in stone. It is seen to best advantage after a storm, this clear-cut, colossal face, which is regarded by 
famous rock-woman, ‘‘ Mother Grundy.”’ when the swollen river gradually invests the features with a strange weirdness. many as Nature’s best attempt at portraiture in stone. 
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FIRST KNOWN ROCKY PROFILE IN AMERICA ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S FACE IN STONE 


The discovery of ‘‘Mother Anne’s’’ profile at East This fairly faithful portraiture of the great Emancipa- 
ucester, Massachusetts, dates back to the seven- tor’s gaunt features is at the foot of an unnamed hill 
teenth century. It was named for Anne of Denmark. . near Wenatchee, Washington. 
‘ 
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THE MAID OF THE BAD LANDS NEW HAMPSHIRE’S FAMOUS FACE WATCH-DOG ROCK, IN NORTH DAKOTA 
Modeled by Nature from egreenish-white limestone, ‘*The Old Man of the Mountain,’’ the noted profile of the Franconia Mountains, has In Pyramid Park, in the famed Bad Lands, is this 
this North Dakota freak is said to be the best likeness been immortalized in song and story. From brow to chin this massive face is forty strongly formed guardian. It is set upon a lofty emi- 
of awoman among its kind. It is really remarkable. feet in length and looks southeastward. nence, which commands an unbroken outlook for miles. 


























THE FAMOUS INDIAN HEAD, IN MAINE ON THE CLIFFS OF RHODE ISLAND 
Five hundred feet above Moosehead Lake looks down the stone image of Kinneho, Chief of the once The seacoast rocks which form Newport Cliffs, in the smallest of States, show many surprising forma- 
powerful Penobscots. This face, according to the Indian legend, appeared during a battle, wherein the tions, none more interesting than ‘‘ The Ethiopian’s Face.’’ This head is so real in its unreality that 
Penobscots were suffering, and uttered a thunderous war-cry which brought defeat to their enemies. one is half startled when.confronting it for the first time. 
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REAT was the 
astonishment 
of a lady, 

sewing beside an 
open window one 
morning last May, to 
have a Baltimore 
oriole fly from a 
half-built nest in the 
elm tree on the lawn 
to the window, alight 
on the sill, timidly 
advance toward the work-basket on the window- 
seat, and, while she sat motionless, breathless, to 
see the bird tug at the end of some darning cotton 
and then dart through the window with the cutting 
trailing from her bill. 

It did not take the delighted hostess long to 
prepare more tempting invitations for her guest 
toreturn. Breaking off short lengths of worsteds, 
some bright colored, some brownish-gray natural wool, 
she spread them about on the casement. Presently 
the bird flew by the house again, caught sight of the 
worsteds, wheeled suddenly about, alighted on the 
shutter, hopped to the worsteds, selected a gray strand 
and flew of Again the oriole returned; again she 
chose the natural wool. On the sixth trip her feminine 
taste was apparently sorely tempted * a bit of pink 
yarn, for she touched it twice with her bill before 
deliberately carrying away the last — piece. Every 
bright-colored strand was rejected. ‘This set the lady 
thinking. 

Of all our common birds, the oriole is perhaps the 
most zsthetic. That she is far in advance of most of 
her kind is shown by her marvelous skill as a weaver, 
and further proved by the attractions in a mate that are 
necessary to woo her —the most gorgeous of orange and 
black feathers, and, as if they were not enough, the 
most persistent songs throughout the courtship. Cer- 
tainly a bird with so keen an appreciation of form, color 
and music must have some excellent reason for being so 
quietly clad herself and for choosing sombre-colored 
materials for her nest. The obvious reason explains 
also the motives of very many other birds respecting 
their plumage and homes. 
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CANADA GROUSE NESTING 


The First Law of Nature 


ARIOUS birds have adopted various methods of pro- 
tecting themselves and their young, about whom 
they are even more concerned, every species having 
some special method of its own. By far the greater 
number, however, depend chiefly on the protective col- 
oring of their plumage, and the more closely that har- 
monizes with their surroundings the more likely are 
they to escape the ever-watchful eyes of their foes. 
Naturally it is the female which requires the greater pro- 
tection, for in the great majority of cases it is she who 
builds the nest, covers the eggs and cares for the young, 
often with little or no help from her mate. His chief 
business in life is to woo and win her ; therefore on him 
Nature lavishes her choicest gifts of plumage and song 
even if she sometimes skimps on his beauty of character. 
The oriole, more than any other of our brightly colored 
birds, har learned to confide in man, living on terms of 
neighborly intimacy with him ; and finding himself com- 
eee safe he has lost the fears that once must have 
t all conspicuous birds. Yet there is need for the 
mother oriole to reflect in her feathers the olive green, 
soft grayish-brown and yellow of the leaves, twigs and 
sunlight she lives among. 

The mate of the brilliant scarlet tanager likewise 
mimics with her clothes the sunny green light of the 
treetops. 

Except for the merest suspicion of blue in her plumage 
who would ever suspect the indigo bunting’s dingy 
brown little mate of belonging to him. She, like her 
sparrow cousins of the dusty roadsides and dry fields, 
looks of the earth, earthy, while he, to win her, boldly 
dares reflect a deeper blue than heaven among the glis- 
tening verdigris tints of his coat. 

Nor are any telltale feathers worn by the wives of our 
most brilliant warblers, the Blackburnian and the red- 
start, which must instantly arrest the dullest eye when 
they flash glowing bits of flame and salmon among the 
deep shadows of their favorite evergreens. 


When Birds Look Like Their Mothers 


‘TE robin merely wears a deeper red on his breast than 
his mate. Such accenting of color at the nesting 
season in males that are otherwise similar to the females 
is common when neither bird has much to fear from 
brilliancy of hue. Male woodpeckers always wear more 
or less red on their heads, literally setting their caps for 
a bride. The English sparrow attempts nothing more 
showy than a black cravat. 

Young birds of either sex and of many species usually 
look like their mothers when there is anything to be lost 
by following their fathers’ shining example. In the lat- 
ter case young males come into their heritage of beauti- 
ful feathers by degrees for a better reason than fear lest 
their heads should be turned before maturity. Thus it 
takes the purple finch two years to perfect his color. 

Necessarily every bird has the means to conceal or 
defend himself or to escape from his natural foes ; but 
when, after ages of natural selection, especially beauti- 
ful feathers developed on many, neither shotguns nor 
milliners had entered into the birds’ calculations. How 
could the snowy white heron have foreseen that the 
exquisite plumes (aigrettes) that he wears on his back 
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How the Birds Protect 


Themselves 


By Neltje Blanchan, Author of ‘‘ Bird Neighbors,’’ ‘‘ Nature’s Garden,’’ etc. 





SHOWING THE NIGHT HAWK'S PROTECTIVE COLORING 


as a wedding decoration would some day be transferred 
to the unthinking heads of vain women in such enor- 
mous numbers as to cause the extermination of his 
species? And on the face of it would it not seem ridicu- 
lous for any woman to wish to wear a stuffed owl or a 
parrot on her hat? Yet the Carolina paroquet, which 
was once common even so far north as New Jersey, has 
been practically annihilated for no more worthy end. 
The wonder is that, in spite of a slaughter of the inno- 
cents repeated year after year, there should now be any 
bright birds left. 


They Often Change Their Clothes 


INE feathers having been given many male birds for 
courting purposes only, why should not some of the 
hunted creatures seek protection in quiet clothes when 
the nesting season ends? Manydo. All birds undergo 
at least one molt a year. Those that put on a special 
wedding garment must molt twice. After family cares 
are over, and our rollicking, tuneful bobolink has 
stopped singing, he changes his beautiful black, white 
and buff suit for a winter one of streaked brown like his 
mate’s, because they will go South to live among the 
ripe brown grasses and sedges. In spite of Nature’s 
kindly protective coloring, thousands of bobolinks 
(reedbirds so called) fall a prey to pot-hunters every 
autumn, even when the best beefsteak may be had at a 
reasonable price, and it takes a dozen plucked reedbirds 
to make a handful ! 

Who that did not know him the year round would 
recognize the bright yellow, black-winged little goldfinch 
of sunny pastures after he has exchanged his nuptial 
clothes for the drab-brown family dress? So cleverly 
does it match the coloring of their weedy foraging 
grounds after frost that one may pass a flock of gold- 
finches in late autumn without suspecting there was a 
bird in the field. Except for their waving flight one 
might mistake them on the wing for a flock of sparrows. 

Arctic birds, like Arctic animals, turn white in winter 
so as to be scarcely detected in the snowy landscape. 
It is a poor rule that won’t work both ways: white 
enemies are quite as likely to approach unseen as white 
prey is likely to escape. 

Occasionally a snowy owl comes over the Canadian 
border—a ghostly apparition among our birds. The 
ptarmigan, which lives above the timber-line in our 
Western mountains as well as at the far North, is white 
while the snow lasts, but, by the time there are eggs and 
chicks to be covered, the mottled gray, black and brown 
feathers, which have taken the place of the white ones, 
may be scarcely distinguished from the soil and stones 
among which the hen broods. 


How They Deceive Their Enemies 


EELING absolute confidence in the harmonious blend- 
ing of their feathers with their natural surroundings, 
many birds keep perfectly still even in the actual pres- 
ence of danger, thinking themselves overlooked, as they 
are apt to be. Another advantage of deceptive coloring 
is that their prey often come unawares within striking 
distance. ‘The bittern standing motionless in his marshy 
home, his neck stretched upward, looks far less like a 
bird when in this attitude than like a stump or snag 
among the rushes. But look out tor his wing slap and 
thrust of the sharp beak if he thinks his clever decep- 
tion has failed! A weapon intended to impale frogs 
makes an ugly wound on the human body. 

It takes very sharp eyes indeed to tell bird from tree 
when the night hawk flattens and stretches herself 
lengthwise along the log or horizontal limb with whose 
mottled coloring her own blends so perfectly. Certain 
rocks match not only her plumage but her eggs, too, 
which is why she often chooses a depression in such a 
rock to cradle them when a decayed stump or suitable 
site on the bare ground among dry leaves cannot be 
found. Indeed, a sitting night hawk or a whip-poor-will 
is as difficult to detect as any bird in the wood, although 
neither takes the trouble to build a nest. 

Certain beach birds, which lay their eggs among the 
sand and pebbles above high-water mark, allow the 
sun to do most of their incubating while they ply the 
waters for food with an easy mind, feeling quite sure 
that the sharpest-eyed enemy cannot detect their treas- 
ures. Gulls and terns, which have favorite islands off 
our coast, return to them generation after generation to 
rear their families. Colonies of terns choose a nesting 
site on the mottled sandy beach among rounded pebbles 
of the same size, shape and color as their eggs, on which 
one might innocently tread, so perfectly are they con- 
cealed while yet exposed. Young terns keep still 
instinctively when danger threatens—their coloring 
usually affords all the protection necessary. 

Every sportsman knows how wary the woodcock is, 
yet so confidently does the hen rely on the mimicry of 


LAST OF FIVE ARTICLES ABOUT BIRDS 


plumage amid the 
dry leaves and fallen 
logs around her, that 
one can place a 
camera squarely in 
front of her ground 
nest and photograph 
her on it without 
causing her any con- 
cern. There is no 
need for such birds to CYPRESS HAWK 
build in trees. \ 
Seated among last year’s leaves the ruffed 
grouse feels sure, as well she may, that you can 
scarcely distinguish her from them. When 
danger threatens her chicks, the youngest downy 
ball knows enough to stand or squat motionless 
while the mother, by feigning lameness or a 4 
broken wing, tries to decoy you away. : 
The most casual observer must have noticed that 
many birds are dark above and lighter underneath, like 
the cuckoos, vireos, flycatchers and sparrows, to men- 
tion only a few groups. Of what bird, indeed, is the 
reverse true? This coloring, of course, accords with a 
law of optics whereby dark upper parts receiving the 
most light appear no darker when seen from a distance 
than pale under parts which receive less direct light. 
The result, so far as birds are concerned, tends to uni- 
formity and makes them ——. His great 
advantage in this respect is well known to the dusky 
kingbird, for he calmly sits unobserved on the fence 
rail or other point of vantage, waiting for an unsuspect- 
ing dragon-fly to sail by, when off he dashes, clicks his 
bill over his victim and returns to the same lookout to 
watch for another. 
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Every Feather Means Something 


AS THE kingbird flew by you may have noticed the 

white band across the end of his tail. In common 
with many other birds that must travel thousands of 
miles every year, he shows the white feather— yet not to 
his enemies, for his pugnacity often amounts to tyranny 
—but to his friends that travel with him in flocks. Were 
it not for such showy white signals as the vesper 
sparrow likewise wears in his tail, the flicker on his 
lower back, and various other birds display on tail, 
back and wings, many a migrant would be lost at night, 
unable to follow the travelers just ahead. 

When he goes courting the flicker takes ridiculous 
pains to show only his beauty marks in front to the well 
beloved. Many a modestly attired little bird is as con- 
scious of his charms at the wooing season and displays 
them with as much pride as if he were a peacock. In 
human beings touch is the sense most acutely devel- 
oped ; in animals, smell ; in birds, sight. 

To insure themselves against being overtaken in a 
chase on land, some birds, like the ostrich, have de- 
veloped extraordinary powers of running and kicking. 
The loon dives at the flash of a gun several seconds 
before the shot reaches the place where he disappeared 
into the lake. Chimney-swifts and wild ducks, among 
others, travel on the wing faster than the fastest locomo- 
tive, and woe betide any weakly or maimed bird that 
straggles behind the flock, offering an invitation to dine 
that hawks are not slow to accept. Indeed the weak 
and sickly have little chance in Nature when all laws 
converge toward perpetuating only the best there is in 
life. Besides the foes of the air, prowling animals, from 
mice to foxes, and big and little snakes in the grass, are 
ever seeking whom they may devour. 

Roosters fight with spurs; eagles and hawks, with 
beak and talons; geese and other birds still strike as 
effective a blow with their wings as did those who 
wore wing spurs long ago. Even the tiny humming- 
bird is a desperate fighter and will longe his rapier-like 
bill at a rival like any duelist. 


What Science Has Done for Birds! 


ERTAINLY birds banded together for mutual protec- 
tion as instinctively as ever men did, yet through 
men have come the chief failures of their flocking habit. 
Enormous flocks of wild pigeons, consisting of millions 
of birds, so many that they darkened the sky, were a 
not uncommon sight in this land of liberty less than fifty 
years ago. But because pigeons nested in such vast 
roosts they were easily netted and slaughtered whole- 
sale, until it is difficult to obtain a single pair of these 
exquisite birds for museum specimens to-day. Audubon 
found auks in numbers beyond computing around the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. But when a bird lays only one 
egg a year, as the auk did, and when lawless men not 
only robbed a colony of all its eggs, but also clubbed 
thousands of old birds to death, extinction followed 
speedily. 

Far better for pigeons and auks had they scattered 
themselves over a wide area and had pairs nested apart. 
Better, too, for their race, if instead of prolonged grief 
over a lost mate they had followed the example of the 
happy-go-lucky English sparrows. A pair of these pro- 
lific little pests began to build in the shutter of a New 
Jersey country house. The ornithologist who lived 
there shot the male, but in less than an hour the widow 
returned triumphantly with his successor. He likewise 
was promptly killed, and so were the third mate and 
the fourth, and so on and on until sixty cheerful volun- 
teers had been ensnared to their death through the 
charms of the equally cheerful widow. Of course, the 
ornithologist claims that he did this execution purely in 
the interests of science ! 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY W.T. NESS 
MISS KELLER’S EARLY HOME IN CAMBRIDGE 
Here William Dean Howells lived for a time, years ago, and 


the place is often called **‘ Howells House.’ 


PART FOUR 


HE winter of 1892 

&.” was darkened by 

the one cloud in 

f uy my childhood’s 

Ym bright sky. Joy 
ey deserted my heart, and for a long, long time I 
{4 lived in doubt, anxiety and fear. Books lost 
WY their charm for me, and even now the thought 


&23 of those dreadful days chills my heart. A little 

story called ‘* The Frost-King,’’ which I wrote and 
sent to Mr. Anagnos, of the Perkins Institution for the 
Blind, was at the root of the trouble. In order to make 
the matter clear I must set forth the facts connected with 
this most painful episode, which justice to my teacher and 
to myself compels me to relate. 

When I wrote the story | was at home the autumn after 
| had learned to speak. 

At Fern Quarry Miss Sullivan had been describing to me 
the beauties of the late foliage, and it seems that her 
descriptions revived the memory of a story which must 
have been read to me and which | had unconsciously 
retained. I thought then that I was ‘‘ making up a story,”’ 
us the children say, and I eagerly sat down to write it 
before the ideas should slip from me. My thoughts flowed 
easily; I felta sense of joy in the composition. Words and 
images came tripping to my finger-ends, and as I thought out 
sentence after sentence | wrote them 
on my Braille slate. 

When the story was finished I read 


The Story of 
My Life 


By Helen Keller 







EIGHT YEARS AGO: WHEN SHE WAS THIRTEEN 


had talked to me about Jack Frost and his wonderful 
works. Something I said made her think she detected in 
my words an acknowledgment that I did remember Miss 
Canby’s story of the ‘‘ Frost-Fairies,’’ and she laid her 
conclusions before Mr. Anagnos, although | had told her 
most emphatically that she was mistaken. 

Mr. Anagnos, who loved me tenderly, thinking that he 
had been deceived, turned a deaf ear to the pleadings of 
love and innocence. He believed that Miss Sullivan and 
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IN THE LIBRARY AT “ HOWELLS HOUSE” 
One of the rooms where Miss Keller studied. This house is 
now occupied by the Cambridge School. 


ne 


leave the room I was 
dazed and did not notice 
my teacher’s caresses, or 
the tender words of my 
friends. 

As I lay in my bed that night I wept as I hope few 
children have wept. I imagined I should die before 
morning, I felt so cold ; and the thought comforted me. 

I think if this sorrow had come to me when I was older it 
would have broken my spirit beyond repairing. Bui, for- 
tunately for me, the angel of forgetfulness has gathered up 
and carried away much of the misery and all the bitterness 
of those days. 

Miss Sullivan had never heard of the ‘‘ Frost-Fairies ”’ 
or of the book, ‘‘ Birdie and His Friends,’’ in which it was 
published, She investigated the matter carefully, and at 
last it came out that Mrs. Sophia C. Hopkins had had a 
copy of the book in 1888, the year that we spent the summer 
with her in Brewster. Mrs. Hopkins was unable to find 
her copy ; but she has told me that at that time, while Miss 
Sullivan was away on a vacation, she tried to amuse me 
by reading from various books, and although she could 
not remember ‘‘ Frost-Fairies’’ any more than I, yet she 
felt sure that ‘‘ Birdie and His Friends’’ was one of the 
books she read. She explained the disappearance of her 
book by the fact that she had a short time before sold her 
house and disposed of many juvenile 
books, such as fairy-tales, etc. 

At that time the stories had little or 


a 





it to my teacher, and I recall now 
vividly the pleasure I felt in the more 
beautiful passages, and my annoyance 
at being interrupted to have the pro- 
nunciation of a word corrected. At 
dinner it was read to the assembled 
family, who were greatly amazed that | 
could write so well. Some one asked 
me if I had read it in a book. This 
question surprised me very much, for 
| had not the faintest recollection of 
having had it read tome. I spoke up 
and said, ‘‘ Oh no, it is my story, and 
] have written it for Mr. Anagnos.’’ 
Accordingly I copied the story and 
sent it to him for his birthday. It was 
suggested that I should change the 
title from ‘* Autumn Leaves”’ to ‘* The 
Frost-King,’’ which I did. 1 carried 
the little story to the post-office myself, 
feeling as if [ were walking on air. | 
little dreamed how cruelly I should pay 
for that birthday gift. 


M* ANAGNOS was delighted with 
**The Frost-King”’ and published 
it in one of the Perkins Institution re- 
ports. This was the pinnacle of my 
happiness, from which I was in a little 
while dashed to the earth. I had been 
in Boston only a short time when it was 
discovered that a story similar to ‘‘ The 
Frost-King,’’ called ‘* Frost-Fairies,”’ 
by Miss Margaret T. Canby, had 
appeared before | was born. The two 
stories were so much alike in thought 
and language that it was evident that 
Miss Canby’s story had been read to 
me, and that mine was —a plagiarism. 
It was difficult to make me understand 
this ; but when I did understand I was 
astonished and grieved. No child ever 
drank deeper of the cup of bitterness 
than I did. I had disgraced myself; | 
had brought suspicion upon those | 
loved best. And yet how could it pos- 
sibly have happened? I racked my 
brain until I was weary, to recall any- 
thing about the frost that I had read 
before I wrote ‘* The Frost-King,’’ but 
I could remember nothing, except the 
common reference to Jack Frost, and 
a poem tor children, ‘* The Freaks of 








no meaning for me; but the mere 
spelling of the strange words was 
sufficient to amuse a little child who 
could do almost nothing to amuse 
herself ; and although I do not recall 
a single circumstance connected with 
the reading of the stories, yet I can- 
not help thinking that I anil a great 
effort to remember the words, with the 
intention of having them explained 
when my teacher returned. 


‘ 
a 


HEN Miss Sullivan came back I 
did not speak to her about the 
‘* Frost-Fairies,’’ probably because she 
began at once to read ‘* Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’’ which filled my mind to 
the exclusion of everything else. But 
the fact remains that Miss Canby’s 
story was read to me once, and that 
long after I had forgotten it it came 
back to me so naturally that I never 
suspected that it was the adopted 
child of another mind, 

In my trouble I received many mes- 
sages of love and sympathy which are 
precious to remember. All the friends 
I loved best, except one, have re- 
mained my own. Miss Canby herself 
wrote kindly, ‘‘ Some day you will 
write a great story out of your own 
head, that will be a comfort and help 
tomany.’’ But this kind prophecy has 
never been fulfilled. Indeed, I have 
ever since been tortured by the fear 
that what I write is not my own. For 
a long time when I wrote a letter, even 
to my mother, I was seized with a 
sudden feeling of terror, and I would 
spell the sentences over and over, to 
make sure that I had not read them 
in a book. Had it not been for the 
persistent and constant encourage- 
ment of Miss Sullivan, I think I should 
have given up trying to write alto- 
gether. 

I have read the ‘‘ Frost-Fairies’ 
since, also the letters I wrote in which 
I used other ideas of Miss Canby’s. 
I find in one of them, a letter to Mr. 
Anagnos, dated September 29, 1891, 
words and sentiments exactly like 








the Frost,’’ and I knew I had not used 
that in my composition. 

At first Mr. Anagnos, though deeply 
troubled, seemed to believe me. He 
Was unusually tender and kind to me, 
and for a_ brief space the shadow lifted, revealing the 
splendor of love and trust and faith — plants that bloom in 
the shady spots of our lives. To please him I tried not to 
be unhappy and to make myself as pretty as possible for 
the celebration of Washington’s Birthday, which took place 
very soon after I received the sad news. I was to be 

Ceres’’ in a kind of masque given by the blind girls. 
Ah, how well I remember the graceful draperies that en- 
folded me, the bright autumn leaves that wreathed my 
head, and the fruit and grain at my feet and in my hands, 
and beneath all the gayety and charm of the masque the 
oppressive sense of coming ill that chilled my heart. 

The night before the celebration one of the teachers of 
the Institution had asked me a question connected with 

Che Frost-King,”’ and I was telling her that Miss Sullivan 
. ¢, 1902, hy Helen Keller. Righ 
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CONVERSING WITH MISS KELLER BY MEANS OF LIPS AND HAND 
When speaking to Miss Keller, friends frequently hold her hand in order to spell with the fingers any word 


not understood at once from the movements of the lips. 


I had deliberately stolen the bright thoughts of another and 
imposed them on him to win his admiration. 1 was brought 
before a court of investigation composed of the teachers 
and officers of the Institution, and Miss Sullivan was asked 
to leave me. Then I was questioned and cross-questioned 
with what seemed to me a determination on the part of my 
judges to force me to acknowledge that I remembered 
having had the ‘* Frost-Fairies”’ read to me. 1 felt in every 
question the doubt and suspicion in their minds, and I felt, 
too, that a loved friend was looking at me coldly and 
reproachfully, although I could not have put all this into 
words. The blood pressed about my thumping heart, and 
I could scarcely speak, except in monosyllables. Even the 
consciousness that it was only a dreadtul mistake did not 
lessen my suffering, and when at last I was allowed to 


those of the book. At this time I was 
writing ‘* The Frost-King,’’ and this 
letter, like many others, contains 
phrases which show that my mind was 
saturated with the story. For instance, 
I represent my teacher as saying to 
me of the golden autumn leaves, ‘* Yes, they are beautiful 
enough to comfort us for the flight of summer ’’—an idea 
direct from Miss Canby’s story. 

This habit of assimilating what pleased me and giving it 
out again as my own appears in much of my early corre- 
spondence and my first attempts at writing. In a little 
essay which | wrote about the old cities of Greece and Italy, 
I borrowed my glowing descriptions with my variations 
from sources I have forgotten. I knew Mr. Anagnos’s 
great love of antiquity and his enthusiastic appreciation of 
all beautiful sentiments about Italy and Greece. | there- 
fore gathered from all the books that I read every bit of 
poetry or of history that I thought would give him pleasure. 
Mr. Anagnos, in speaking of my essay on the cities, has 
said, ** These ideas are poetic in their essence.’’ But I 
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do not understand how he ever thought a blind and deaf 
child of eleven could have invented them. Yet I can- 
not think that, because I did not originate the ideas, my 
little composition is therefore quite devoid of interest. 
It shows me that I could express my appreciation of 
beautiful and poetic ideas in clear and animated language. 
Mr. Anagnos seems to ignore the fact that those early 
compositions were mental gymnastics. I was learning, 
as all young and inexperienced persons learn, by assimi- 
lation and imitation, to put ideas into words. Every- 
thing I found in books that pleased me I retained in my 
memory, consciously or unconsciously, and adapted it. 


Writing Compared to Crazy Patchwork 


| AM afraid I have not completed this process yet. It 

is certain that I cannot always distinguish my own 
thoughts from those which I read, because what I read 
becomes the very substance and texture of my mind. 
Consequently, in nearly all that I write 1 produce some- 
thing which very much resembles the crazy patchwork | 
weed to make when I first learned to sew. This patch- 
work was made of all sorts of odds and ends—pretty 
bits of silk and velvet; but the rough, coarse pieces 
that were not pleasant to touch always predominated. 
Likewise my compositions are made up of half-formed, 
crude notions of my own, inlaid with the brighter 
thoughts and riper opinions of the authors | have read. 
It seems to me that the great difficulty of writing is to 
make the language of the educated mind express the 
confused ideas, half feelings, half thoughts, which repre- 
sent our mentality when we are little more than bundles 
of instinctive tendencies. Trying to write is very much 
like trying to put a Chinese puzzle together : We have 
a pattern in mind which we wish to work out in words ; 
but the words will not fit the spaces, or, if they do, 
they will not match the design. But we keep on trying 
because we know that others have succeeded, and we 
are not willing to acknowledge that we are defeated. 
‘** There is no way to become original, except to be born 
so,’’ says Stevenson. And although I may not be 
original I hope some time to outgrow my artificial, 
periwigged compositions. Then, perhaps, my own 
thoughts and experiences will come to the surface. 
Meantime I trust and hope and persevere, and try not 
to let the bitter memory of ‘*‘ The Frost-King’’ trammel 
my literary efforts. This sad experience may have done 
me good and set me thinking on some of the problems 
of composition. My only regret is that it resulted in the 
loss of one of my dearest friends. I mean Mr. Anagnos. 
The moment we met I loved him, and a friendship 
began which, though cruelly broken, I still cherish as 
one of my most precious memories. It is sweet to 
recall his goodness to me as a child— how he held me 
on his knee, and, forgetting his many cares, made my hap- 
piness his own. He loved to talk to me about ancient 
Greece and Rome. It was he who guided my feet to the 
“€gean shore and showed me his beloved H ine through 
the blue mist of time, still beautiful and statuesque amid 
the ashes of her dead splendor. But doubt and sus- 
picion will blot out even the sweetest friendship. 


Constant Fear of Becoming a Plagiarist 


TH summer and winter following ‘‘The Frost-King’’ 
incident I spent with my family in Alabama. I 
recall with delight that home-going. Everything had 
budded and blossomed. I was happy; ‘‘ The Frost- 
King’’ was forgotten. 

hen the ground was strewn with the crimson and 
golden leaves of autumn, and the musk-scented grapes 
that covered the arbor at the end of the garden were 
turning golden brown in the sunshine, I began to write 
a sketch of my life—a year after I had written ‘‘The 
Frost-King.”’ I was still excessively scrupulous about 
everything I wrote. The thought that what I wrote 
might not be absolutely my own tormented me. No 
one knew of these fears except my teacher. A strange 
sensitiveness prevented me from referring to ‘‘ The 
Frost-King’’; but often when an idea flashed out in 
the course of conversation I would spell softly in her 
hand, ‘‘ I am not sure it is mine.’’ At other times, in 
the midst of a paragraph I was writing, I said to my- 
self, ‘‘ Suppose it should be found that all this was 
written by some one long ago!’’ An impish fear 
clutched hold of my hand, so that I could not write any 
more that day. And even now I sometimes feel the 
same uneasiness and disquietude. 

The chief events of the year 1893 were my trip to 
Washington during the inauguration of President 
Cleveland, and visits to Niagara and the World’s Fair. 
With an eagerness as insatiable as that with which Cortez 
seized the ireasures of Mexico I took in the glories 
of the Fair with my fingers. I saw many wonders— 
marvels of invention; treasures of skill and patient 
industry; the works of man in every country and in all 
times. We were accompanied by Doctor Alexander 
Graham Bell, who went everywhere with us and 
explained the objects of greatest interest. Whenever it 
was possible I touched the machinery and followed the 
work in all its processes. Needless to say, these experi- 
ences added a great many new terms to my vonuuulery; 
and before the summer was over I had taken a long 
leap from the child’s interest in fairy-tales and toys to the 
appreciation of the real and the earnest in the workada 
world. In a word, all the marvels of tale and song, all 
the activities of human life passed under my finger-tips. 


Study Began in Earnest in 1893 


EFORE October, 1893, I had studied various subjects 
by myself in a more or less desultory manner. I 
read the histories of Greece, Rome and the United 
States. I also had a French grammar in raised print, 
and as I already knew some French I often amused 
myself by composing in my head short exercises, using 
the new words as I came across them, and ignoring 
rules and other technicalities as much as possible. I 
even tried, without aid, to master the French pronun- 
ciation, as I found all the letters and sounds described 
in the book. Of course, this was tasking slender powers 
for great ends ; but it gave me cometiing to do ona 
rainy day, and I acquired a sufficient knowledge of 
French to read with pleasure La Fontaine’s ‘‘ Fables,’’ 
** Le Medecin Malgré Lui,’’ and passages from Athalie. 


l also gave considerable time to the improvement of my 
speech. I read aloud to Miss Sullivan and recited 
passages from my favorite poets, which I had com- 
mitted to memory; and she corrected my pronuncia- 
tion and helped me to phrase and inflect. It was not, 
however, until October, 1893, after I had recovered 
from the fatigue and excitement of my visit to the 
World’s Fair, that I began to have regular lessons. 

Miss Sullivan and I were at that time in Hulton, 
Pennsylvania, visiting the family of Mr. William Wade. 
It was arranged that I should study under Mr. Irons, a 
neighbor of theirs. I remember him as a man of rare, 
sweet nature and of wide experience. He taught me 
Latin Grammar principally ; but he often helped me in 
Arithmetic, which I found as troublesome as it was unin- 
teresting. I regarded this study as a system of pitfalls. 
I hung about the dangerous frontier of *‘ guess,’ avoid- 
ing with infinite trouble to myself and others the broad 
valley of reason. When I was not guessing I was jump- 
ing at conclusions, and this fault, in addition to my dull- 
ness, aggravated my difficulties. 

Mr. Irons also read with me Tennyson’s ‘“‘ In 
Memoriam.”’ I had read many books before, but never 
from a critical point of view. I learned for the first 
time to know an author, to recognize his style as 
I would recognize the clasp of a friend’s hand. I 
studied ‘‘ In Memoriam’’ not merely as a great poem, 
but a poem filled with soul, chastened and noble in 
style, breathing of shattered hopes and cruel sorrow. 

At first I was rather unwilling to study Latin Grammar. 
It seemed absurd to waste time analyzing every word | 
came across—noun, genitive, singular, feminine, etc.— 
when its meaning was quite plain. I thought I might 
just as well describe my pet in order to know it— order, 
vertebrate ; division, quadruped; class, mammalia; 
genus, felinus ; species, cat; individual, tabby. But as 
I got deeper into the subject I became more interested, 
and the beauty of the language delighted me. I often 
amused aneull by reading Latin passages, picking up 
words I understood and trying to make sense; I have 
never ceased to enjoy this pastime. There is nothing 
more beautiful, I think, than the evanescent fleeting 
images and sentiments presented by a language one is 
just becoming familiar with —ideas that flit across the 
mental sky like iridescent clouds, shaped and tinted by 
capricious fancy. Miss Sullivan sat beside me at my 
lessons, spelling into my hand whatever Mr. Irons 
wished to say, and looking up new words for me. | 
was just beginning to read Czsar’s ‘‘ Gallic War’”’ 
when I went to my home in Alabama. 


Progress in Lip-Reading was Slow 


N THE summer I attended the meeting at Chautauqua of 
the Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to 
the Deaf. Here it was arranged that I should go to the 
Wright-Humason School for the Deaf in New York 
City. I went there in October, 1894, accompanied by 
Miss Sullivan. This school was chosen especially for 
the purpose of obtaining the highest advantages in 
voice culture, speech, and training in lip-reading. In 
addition to my work in these special subjects, during 
the two years I was in the school, I called Arithmetic, 
Physical Geography, French and German. 

Miss Reamy, my German teacher, could use the 
manual alphabet, and after I had acquired a small 
vocabulary we talked together in German whenever we 
had an opportunity, and in a few months I could under- 
stand almost everything she said on ordinary subjects. 
Before the end of the first year I read ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell ”’ 
with the greatest delight. Indeed, I think I made more 
orogress in German than in any of my other studies. 

found French much more difficult. I studied it with 
Madame Olivier, a French lady who did not know the 
finger language, and who was consequently obliged to 
give her instruction orally. I could not read her lips 
easily; so my progress was much slower than in 
German. However, I managed to read ‘‘ Le Medecin 
Malgré Lui’’ again. It was very amusing; but I did 
not like it nearly so well as ‘‘ Wilhelm Tell.’ 

My progress in lip-reading and speech was not what 
my teachers and I expected and hoped it would be. It 
was my ambition to speak like other people, and my 
teachers believed that this could be accomplished ; but, 
although we worked hard and faithfully, yet we did not 
yn reach our goal. J suppose we aimed too high, and 

isappointment was therefore inevitable. But, although 
these disappointments caused me great depression at 
times, I pursued my other studies with unflagging inter- 
est, especially Physical Geography. It was a joy to 
learn the secrets of Nature: how, in the picturesque 
language of the Old Testament, the winds are made to 
blow from the four corners of the earth, how the vapors 
ascend from the ends of the earth, how rivers are cut 
out —n the rocks, and mountains overturned by the 
roots, and in what ways man may overcome many 
forces mightier than himself. 


Preparing to Enter Radcliffe College 


Yen a very little girl I had visited Wellesley College 

and i ge my friends by the announcement : 
‘* Some day I shall go to college—but I shall go to 
Harvard!’’ When asked why I would not goto Wellesley 
I replied that there were only girls there. The thought of 
going to college took root and became an earnest desire, 
which impelled me to enter into competition for a degree 
with seeing and hearing girls, in the face of the strong 
opposition of many wise friends. When I left New York 
the idea had become a fixed purpose ; and it was decided 
that I should go to the Cambridge School for Young 
Ladies, to be prepared for Radcliffe College. This was 
the nearest approach I could get to Harvard. 

I entered the Cambridge School in October, 1896. 
The plan was to have Miss Sullivan attend the classes 
with me and interpret to me the instruction given. 

Of course, my instructors had had no experience in 
teaching any but normal pupils, and my only means of 
conversing with them was to read what they said by 
placing my fingers on their lips. My studies for the first 


Bye were English History, English Literature, German, 


atin and Arithmetic, Latin Composition and occa- 
sional themes. Never before had I taken a course of 
study with the idea of preparing for college ; but I had 
been well drilled in English by Miss Sullivan, and it 


soon became evident to my teachers that I needed no 
special instruction in this subject beyond a critical study 
of the books prescribed by the college. Moreover, I 
had had a good start in French and had received six 
months’ instruction in Latin; but German was the sub- 
ject with which I was most familiar. In spite, however, 
of these advantages there were serious drawbacks to my 
progress. Miss Sullivan could not spell out in my hand 
all that the books required, and it was very difficult to 
have textbooks embossed in time to be of use to me, 
although my friends in London and Philadelphia were 
willing to hasten the work. For a while, indeed, I had 
to copy my Latin in Braille, so that I could recite with 
the other girls. My instructors soon became sufficiently 
familiar with my imperfect speech to answer my ques- 
tions readily and correct mistakes. I could not make 
notes in class or write exercises; but I wrote all my 
compositions and translations at home on my typewriter. 

Each day Miss Sullivan went to the classes with me 
and spelled into my hand with infinite patience all that 
the teachers said. In study hours she had to look up 
new words for me and read and reread notes and books 
I did not have in raised print. Frau Gréte, my German 
teacher, and Mr. Gilman, the principal, were the only 
teachers in the school who learned the finger language 
to give me instruction. No one realized more fully than 
dear Frau Grote how slow and inadequate her spelling 
was. Nevertheless, out of the goodness of her heart she 
laboriously spelled out her instruction to me twice a 
week, to give Miss Sullivan a little rest. But, though 
everybody was kind and ready to help us, there was only 
one hand that could turn drudgery into pleasure. 


Took Delight in Reading German Books 


HAT year I finished Arithmetic, reviewed my Latin 

Grammar and read three chapters of Czsar’s ** Gallic 
War.”’ In German I read, partly with my fingers and 
partly with Miss Sullivan’s assistance, Schiller’s ‘* Das 
Lied von der Glécke”’ and ‘‘ Der Taucher,’’ Lessing’s 
‘* Minna von Barnhelm,’’ Heine’s ‘‘ Die Harzreise,”’ 
‘* Aus dem Staat Friedrichs des Grossen’’ and ‘‘Der 
Fluch der Schdénheit,’’ and Goethe’s ‘‘ Aus Meinem 
Leben.’’ I took the greatest delight in these German 
books, especially Schiller’s wondertul lyrics, the history 
of Frederick the Great’s magnificent achievements and 
the account of Goethe’s life. 1 was sorry to finish ‘‘ Die 
Harzreise,’’ so full of charming descriptions of vine- 
clad hills, streams that sang and rippled in the sunshine, 
and wild regions, sacred to tradition and legend, the gray 
sisters of a long-vanished, imaginative age—descrip- 
tions such as can be given only by those to whom Nature 
is ‘‘a feeling, a love and an appetite.’’ 

Mr. Gilman instructed me part of the year in English 
Literature. We read together ‘‘As You Like It,” 
Burke’s ‘‘ Speech on Conciliation with the Colonies,’’ 
and Macaulay’s ‘‘Life of Samuel Johnson.’’ Mr. 
Gilman’s broad views of history and literature and his 
clever explanations made my work easier than it could 
have been had I only read notes mechanically with the 
necessarily brief explanations given in the classes. 

At the Cambridge school, for the first time in my life, 
I enjoyed the companionship of seeing and hearing girls 
of my ownage. I lived with several others in one of the 
pleasant houses connected with the school, the house 
where Mr. Howells used to live, and we had all the 
advantages of home life. I joined them in many of 
their games, even ‘* blind man’s buff’’ and frolics in the 
snow; I took long walks with them; we discussed our 
studies and read aloud the things that interested us most. 
Some of the girls learned the manual alphabet, so that 
Miss Sullivan did not have to repeat their conversation 
to me. At Christmas my mother and little sister spent 
the holidays with me, and Mr. Gilman offered to let my 
sister Mildred study in his school. Accordingly Mildred 
came to Cambridge; we helped each other, and for six 
months we were hardly ever separated. 


‘¢Honors”’ in Preliminary Examinations 


| TOOK my preliminary examinations for Radcliffe from 

the twenty-ninth of June to the third of July in 1897. 
The subjects I offered were elementary and advanced 
German, French, Latin, English, and Greek and Roman 
History, making nine hours in all. I passed in every- 
thing, and received ‘‘ honors’’ in German and English. 
Perhaps I had better explain the usual method of admis- 
sion to Radcliffe College. The student is required to 
pass in sixteen hours—twelve hours being called ele- 
mentary and four advanced. Five hours must be passed 
at a time to count. The examination papers are given 
out at Harvard and brought to Radcliffe by a special 
messenger. Each candidate is known, not by his name, 
but bya number. I was number 233, but as I had to use 
a typewriter my identity could not be concealed. It was 
thought advisable for me to have my examinations in a 
room by myself, because the noise of the typewriter might 
disturb the other girls. Mr. Gilman read all the papers 
to me by means of the manual alphabet. 

The first day I had German. Mr. Gilman sat beside 
me and read the paper through, then he read it sentence 
by sentence, while I repeated the words aloud, to make 
sure that I understood him perfectly. The papers were 
difficult, and I felt very anxious as I wrote out my 
answers on the typewriter. Mr. Gilman read to me 
what I had written, and I made such changes as I 
thought necessary, and he inserted them. I wish to say 
here that I have not had this advantage since in any of 
my examinations. At Radcliffe no one reads the papers 
to me after they are written, and I have no opportunity 
to correct errors unless I get through before the time is 
up. In that case I correct such mistakes as I can recall 
in the few minutes allowed. If I passed the preliminary 
examinations with higher credit than I did the finals it 
was because I had the advantage of having the papers 
read to me. Mr. Gilman sent my written work to the 
examiners with a certificate that I, Candidate No. 233, 
had written the papers. 

All the other examinations were conducted in the 
same manner. None of them was so difficult as the 
first. I remember that the day the Latin paper was 
brought to us Professor Schilling came in and informed 
me that I had passed satisfactorily in German. This 
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‘ONCE A YEAR I 


MADE A PCINT OF VISITING A SISTER OF CHARLIE. 


AS SEEN BY A NEW YORK WOMAN 


By Katharine Bingham 


SHE LIVED IN SPRING GARDEN STREET" 

















PART ONE 


Y NAME was 
DP originally 
Katharine 


1) King, andas 
| ‘“ Rete 
{ King I was 
1) known until 

,  Iwastwenty. 

At that ma- 

ture age | 

was prevailed upon 
to change it; and 
became, with much 
pomp and circum- 
stance, and display 
of white satin and 
orange blossoms, to 
say nothing of ten 
bridesmaids in pale 
pink, Mrs. Charles J. 
Davis. ‘‘ J” stood 
for Joshua, so I never 
had it in full on my 
cards. Charlie was 
a dear fellow who 
was born in Phila- 
delphia several years 
before I saw the light 
of day in New York. 
He left there whena 
mere boy and went 
into a business house 
in New York. His 
father and mother 
were dead, and he 
had some money, 
which, as he had a 
pretty wit of his own 
for investments, he 
soon increased to a 
tidy little fortune. 
But, poor boy, he 











it 


Park or in the 
country. We al- 
ways met many 
people driving, but 
tew whom the 
Jacksons knew, and 
when I asked about 
them I was told that 
they were down- 
town people. Re- 
membering what 
Charlte had said I let 
the subject drop. 

Alice was inter- 
ested in some phil- 
anthropic schemes 
and was a member 
of a school board. 
She was fond of 
music and played 
well. Onmy second 
visit we went away 
downtown to the 
Academy of Music, 
on Broad Street, and 
heard a Symphony 
concert given by the 
Boston Orchestra. 
I recognized some 
people in the audi- 
ence whom I had 
seen at Bar Harbor, 
but as I was in 
mourning at that 
time I had not met 
ya of the ‘* Phila- 
delphia set’’ in the 
summer, 

The Academy of 
Music isa fine house; 
but Alice told .me 
that I should see it 





did not live long to 
enjoy it. He died 
before we had been 
married six months, 
and [ was left a young, rich, and I fear a rather flighty, widow. 

Of course, I went back to my own family, and atter I had 
recovered from the first shock my grief was not without its 
alleviations. New York is delightful if you have a little 
money with which to enjoy life, and in summer we always 
went to Bar Harbor, which pleasant combination cannot 
fail to give one a moderately good time all the year round. 
Once a year I made a point of visiting a sister of Charlie 
who lived in Philadelphia. Her name was Mrs. Thomas 
Jackson, and she lived in Spring Garden Street. 

I shall never forget the night when Charlie first told me 
about her. We were just engaged, and everything was 
lovely and delightful, when his face suddenly grew grave. 


DRAWN BY GEORGE GIBBS 


‘A 
_, .. rhere is something I must tell you, Kittie,’’ said he. 
‘ It would not be fair to keep it from you any longer. Ii 
atter hearing it you feel like changing your mind ——”’ 

He stopped, unable to say any more. Chilis ran up and 
down my spinal column. What was he going to tell me? 
_ ‘I have never said much about my family,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘‘ because there has always been so much else to 
talk about, but ——”’ 

. He stopped again. His family? I thought. Was it 

insanity, drink or dishonor? I made up my mind to bear 

the worst. Nothing would induce me to give up Charlie. 

What is it?’? I said. ‘* Don’t keep me in suspense.”’ 

He stammered, paused, then with an effort began again. 
We are uptown people,”’ said he. 

I gazed at him blankly. What did that mean? Had his 
great happiness turned his brain ? 

Are you, indeed ?”’ said I briskly. ‘‘So are we. We 
€ at the corner of One Hundred and Tenth Street.” 
.,24, but that is very different,’ said Charlie. ‘* In 
Philadelphia to live uptown is to be unknown by the kind 
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‘* BUT PHILADELPHIA WAS NOTED FOR ITS PRETTY GIRLS LONG BEFORE GOLF BECAME THE FASHION ”’ 


of people whom you are accustomed to. Fashionable 
society —those whom you would call ‘ the nice people ’— 
all live in a very small section of the city, the oldest part, 
and nothing would induce them even to set foot in any part 
north of Market Street, much less live there. There are 
plenty of charming and intelligent men and women, as well 
as many painfully ordinary ones, who live in the northern 
part of the town, but they are as distinct from ‘ society’ as 
if they lived in Alaska. I feel as if I had no right to marry 
you without laying the case truthfully before you.”’ 

I interrupted him with— well, I will not say just how I 
interrupted him; and afterward I broke into peals of 
laughter in which he finally joined. 

‘*It is the funniest thing I ever heard,’’ I said as soon as 
I could speak. ‘‘ But as we are not going to live there | 
don’t see what difference it will make. You are a New 
Yorker now, and we shall always live in New York. As 
for your sister Alice, who lives in Spring Garden Street, | 
ain sure she is almost as nice as you are, and if she asks us 
we will make her a visit every year.”’ 

But Charlie died before that plan could be carried out, 
and when I made my first visit in Philadelphia I was alone 
and very sad. Being in deep mourning we saw very few 
people, but I had an opportunity for learning to love the 
sweet personality of Alice Jackson. She, like Charlie, was 
several years older than I was, but that seemed to make 
no difference and we soon became warm friends. Her 
husband was the owner of a large carpet factory at 
Kensington, one of the mill districts of Philadelphia, and | 
must confess that to me he was not a very interesting man. 
The only subjects upon which he seemed able to converse 
were business and horses. The latter were his one extrava- 
gance. Every afternoon we drove either in Fairmount 


on an opera night 
really to appreciate 
what it is. She 
promised to take me 
to an opera there, but neither she nor I suspected under 
what circumstances I should go to my first opera in 
Philadelphia. 

Few people enjoy the advantages that I have had in look- 
ing at Philadelphia from two points of view, both of which 
[I honestly think are unbiased. The Philadelphian himself, 
be he of the uptown or the downtown variety, stands as it 
were with an opera-glass in his hand. He looks at his own 
section through the end that magnifies ; at the other section 
through the wrong end of the glass. What he sees in that 
fashion is very far away, and very, very small. 

Five years passed by and I had emerged from crape into 
lovely black and white ‘‘ creations,’’ and then into laven- 
ders and grays. I suppose that sounds frivolous, espe- 
cially to an <ii-octdanad Philadelphian of the extreme type. 
She would be just draping her crape veil back over her 
bonnet and venturing to raise her eyes as she walked 
through the streets, but that type, I believe, has nearly 
passed away. 

Neither are the shutters ‘‘ bowed” on the fronts of the 
houses for a long time as they once were. It was always 
the custom when a death occurred to close the house in 
this fashion, and to keep it so for weeks, even months. 
All the relatives and connections of the family in affliction 
did the same until after the funeral, and many do so even 
now, though that custom, too, is vanishing. It is no 
unusual thing to hear my mother-in-law, Mrs. Bingham, 
the elder, exclaim : ‘‘ Why, the Biddles are all bowed up! 
Who can be dead ?”’ 

And inquiry will produce the fact that Mrs. So-and-So, 
whose mother was a Biddle, has died. Then my mother- 
in-law will hurry home and order the servants to bow the 
shutters, for her great-grandmother was a Biddle. It may 
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be a Cadwalader, a Rawle or a Binney who has passed 
away, but it is sure to be a cousin, for half of old 
Philadelphia has intermarried with the other half, and 
they are a clannish people who claim cousinship to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth generations. 

But I am anticipating matters in alluding to my mother- 
in-law before I have left off lavender for poor Charlie ! 

I became acquainted with Edith Bingham at Bar 


Harbor. She was there with some Philadelphia friends, 
but her family were at their country place near 
Philadelphia. e name of this country place was 


Ridgeleigh, and it was three miles back from one of the 
stations on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

‘* It has been in the family a long time,’’ she told me ; 
‘* long, long before it became the fashion to have a place 
on ‘the main line.’ I love the old place, but I don’t like 
the neighborhood now in summer, for so many of the 
nouveaux riches go out there to try to get into society. 
It has been the entering wedge for so many.”’ 
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Her words did not make much impression upon me at 
the time, but the remark has been repeated to me so 
often by others that I cannot help remembering it. 
Indeed, when I drove or walked in that neighborhood 
before 1 knew many people I found myself wondering 
which were the ‘‘new’’ and which the ‘‘old,’”’ and 
naturally | made a great many mistakes in the eyes of 
the Binghams. Edith told me one day an infallible 
proof: the ‘‘new’”’ people have a predilection for clank- 
ing, jingling harness. ‘*‘ The newer and the richer they 
are,’’ said she, ‘‘the louder the harness jingles.’’ And 
I have found it to be true. 

Edith asked me to visit her at Ridgeleigh the June after 
I first met her. Her people were kindness itself to me, 
and a great deal was done to make my stay enjoyable. 
Philadelphians are most hospitable to their friends’ 
friends, and provided you have a good introduction you 
are sure to have a very good time when visiting there. 

I was charmed with her father, Judge Clifford Bingham, 
who was a‘‘ gentleman of the old school.’’ He and 
his wife were still lovers, and it was very sweet to see 
them together. 

Judge Bingham laughed at his wife for her exclusive- 
ness and pretended that he wanted her to call on the 
Welkners, some rich people from North Broad Street 
who had rented a eo <r place for the summer. 

‘* My dear,’’ he said one day, ‘*‘ if I allowed myself to 
be influenced by you I should actually carry your aris- 
tocratic notions into the law courts. Not long ago I 
was presiding over a case when I discovered, quite by 
chance, that the scoundrel who was being tried was a 
great-grandson of John Girard Smith, who, you know, 
was the cousin of your great-grandfather. I had to put 
resolutely out of my mind the fact that you were an 
Atherton and bring all my energies to bear upon the 
case in order to give an unbiased opinion.’’ 

‘** I certainly was an Atherton,’’ said Mrs. Bingham 
with dignity, ‘‘and I am thankful in these days of 
changes that nothing can alter that fact. I shall never 
allow myself to forget it. As for calling on the 
Welkners, Clifford, even my affection for you would 
never influence me to do that. They live in North 
Broad Street; they made their money in—I forget 
what, but it was something very common, and it is 
such an immense fortune that I consider it positively 
vulgar. Why the Penn-Chapmans rented their place to 
such people I cannot imagine.”’ 
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Judge Bingham threw me a twinkling glance from 
hehind his ‘* Ledger’’ and said no more. He was just 
as much of an aristocrat as his wife, but he had a sense 
of humor. 

The ‘‘ Ledger’’ is a morning journal without which no 
Philadelphia family is complete. It is as important an 
adjunct to the breakfast-table as stewed. kidney and 
scrapple. I have been told that the ‘‘ Ledger’’ in days 
gone by was a dull sheet, and that most of. its profits 
were gained from the little versés (said to be composed 
by its founder) referring to the pangs of sorrow and the 
joys of the next world, which the ‘* other half’’ always 
ordered placed beneath the death notices. Be that as it 
may, the ‘‘ Ledger’’ has now gained an enviable posi- 
tion among “‘ the first families.’’ The obituary rhymes 
are omitted, and if you look carefully among the death 
notices you are very sure to find somebody you know. 

Edith had a brother, William Atherton Bingham by 
name, who from all accounts was a very charming and 
handsome personage, but who happened to be away 
from home when I made that first visit at Ridgeleigh. 
He, like most of his ancestors on both sides of the fam- 
ily, was a lawyer. Edith and her younger sister Nancy, 
or ‘‘ Nan,’’ were never tired of talking about ‘‘ Athie,”’ 
and they apparently moulded their conduct upon what 
he thought proper. When Edith informed me that she 
never wore anything that resembled a man’s cravat 
because ‘‘ Athie’’ disliked mannish women, I decided 
that he was a prig, and I was glad that he was awa 
from home. am distinctly ‘‘ tailor-made’’ myself, 
and look like a fright in feminine fluffiness. A stiff 
white collar is my delight, and I flatter myself that I 
can wear one a quarter of an inch higher than most 
women can. But what can you expect, thought I, of a 
man who allows himself to be called ‘‘ Athie’’ ? 
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Nan Bingham was barely seventeen and was not to 
come out for two years, but like most Philadelphia 
maidens of her age and station she was having a remark- 
ably good time. Of course she was pretty, as was 
Edith — most Philadelphia girls are. What is the cause 
I do not know ; perhaps the perpetual dampness of the 
streets is an aid to a good complexion, and the increas- 
ing ardor for outdoor sports is a powerful factor in their 
good looks. But Philadelphia was noted for its pretty 
girls long before the brief reign of the bicycle or betore 
golf became the fashion. 

Philadelphia women are tall and graceful, with beautiful 
hair and good skin, and many of them have the vivacity 
of manner and ready wit for which the American woman 
has become famous. They are more animated than 
their Southern sisters, more beautiful than New York 
girls, and tho perhaps less intellectual than the 
Bostonians, are far quicker in wit, and are entirely free 


from the outer shell of aloofness that clings to Beacon 
Street. One of my unsolved problems is that of 
Atherton Bingham. Why with his advantages in know- 
ing so many attractive Philadelphia girls he did not wish 
to marry one of them I shall never understand. 

I did not see my sister-in-law, Mrs. Jackson, while I 
was at Ridgeleigh, for she had gone to Atlantic City for 
the summer, and there was so much to do and so many 

ople to meet that I never thought of. mentioning her. 

irs. Bingham, therefore, was left in ignorance of the 

fact that I had relatives who lived in Spring Garden 
Street. This omission was quite unintentional on my 
part, for in spite of her objection to the Welkners I never 
dreamed that locality could affect her to such a degree. 

I grew very fond of the dear woman during this visit, 
and thoroughly enjoyed her reminiscences of those good 
old days when those who now drove their four-in-hands 
were apparently running barefoot in the back streets, and 
all the world worth knowing were Sergeants, or Shippens, 
or Willings, or Pembertons, or the inevitable Biddles 
She spoke like all of the older Philadelphians, with a 
quaint twang almost impossible to reproduce on paper. 
Her father and mother were referred to as ‘‘ mair’’ and 
‘* pair’’ (but with no sound of the ‘‘ r’’) ; her ‘‘ca’m”’ 
and ** pa’m”’ held the flattest a’s to be found in America, 
and if she mentioned the quadruped that gives us milk 
she called it a ‘‘ caow.”’ Philadelphians dwell on their 
vowels and are inclined to flat their a’s to a degree ; but 
the younger generation have modified their speech and 
the broad a is now being taught in the schools. 
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The winter after my visit at Ridgeleigh the Binghams 
went abroad for a year. Only Atherton remained at 
home, and as I had never met him I quite forgot his 
existence when I went to make my annual visit at Alice 
Jackson’s. I saw none of my downtown acquaintances, 
being as far removed from them theoretically as though 
I were in Chicago, although actually separated from 
them by but a few blocks, or ‘‘ squares,’’ as they say 
in Philadelphia. 

Ten days passed by rather monotonously and I was 
preparing to go back to New York when I had an 
adventure which bade fair at one time to be exceedingly 
disagreeable. I had been shopping alone—for Alice 
had some other engagement —and had just gone out of 
one of the large shops to the street. intending to take a 
car. It was later than I thought, but Chestnut Street 
was brilliant with electric light and thronged with hurry- 
ing shoppers. Every car going north seemed to be 
unusually crowded, and after standing for some time on 
the corner I concluded to walk a part of the way at least. 
I started off at a brisk pace, and although I heard rapid 
footsteps behind me | paid no attention to them. The 
street, although not so crowded as Chestnut Street, was 
by no means empty. Suddenly my arm was seized 
from behind, and my purse, which I carried in my hand, 
was snatched away. I! turned in time to see the fiendish 
face of a huge colored man glaring at me, and was then 
thrown violently to the ground. Then, before I had 
time to realize what had happened, I found that I was 
being helped to my feet. 

‘* Are you hurt ?’’ asked a voice, unmistakably that of 
a gentleman. ‘‘ If I had only been a few seconds earlier 
I could have caught the man. He has disappeared 
now, but | think he went up that back street.’’ 

Several people had seen the affair from a distance, 
and while some dashed up the little street in mad_pur- 
suit of the thief, others gathered around me, asking a 
thousand questions. I turned to the gentleman who had 
helped me to rise. 

‘* Can’t I get away ?’’ I said in a low voice. 

Without a word he hailed a hansom that happened to 
be passing. 

‘* You must let me take you home,” said he as he 
put me into it. He spoke with such an air of authority 
that it never occurred to me to remonstrate. ‘‘ You are 
very much shaken up. What is your address ?”’ 

I gave it to him. 

‘* | beg your pardon,”’ said he, ‘‘ but what street did 
you say?”’ 

‘* Spring Garden,” I repeated. 
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He gave the order to the driver, and jumping into the 
hansom he swung to the doors. Was it my imagination 
or did his face for one brief moment express unmitigated 
surprise? If it did he controlled it instantly. As for 
me, I was too much upset by my adventure to think 
much about that, although I wondered for a moment 
where I had seen his face before. The straight features 
and strong jaw reminded me of some one whom I knew. 

The driver cracked his whip in true story-book fash- 
ion, the horse sprang forward with more agility than is 
usual with cab horses, and in a few moments we had 
crossed the magic line of Market Street and were 
speeding uptown. 

‘* T hope you are not hurt?’’ said my rescuer, turning 
toward me. ‘‘ I was so anxious to get you out of that 
crowd that I have not asked before.’’ 

‘* My arm is rather lame,’’ said I, ‘‘ and, of course, | 
was very much startled. He caught hold of my arm 
and wrenched the purse out of my hand.’’ 

** And then threw you down—the wretch! Did you 
see his face ?’’ 

‘* Only long enough to know that he was colored.”’ 

‘* Was there much money in your purse?’”’ 

‘* Not more than ten or fifteen dollars, I think.’’ 

** Quite too much to lose. Was your card there, or 
any means of identifying it?’’ 

“*T am not sure. I am afraid I am rather careless 
about that sort of thing. My ticket to New York is in 
it, for I had just bout it. And some samples of silk 
—and a key—and a silver pencil —and—I can’t think 
of anything else.’’ 

‘* T should think that was enough. A typical woman’s 
purse,” said he dryly. ‘‘ But you carried it in a ver 
unsafe way. Any woman who carries in her hand suc 
a stout pocketbook as that must have been rather 
deserves to lose it.’’ 

For a moment I was nettled. Instead of sympathy I 
was getting a scolding, and from a perfect stranger. 
Then the humor of it struck me, and I laughed outright. 

‘* It is all very well for you, a man, proud proprietor 
of twenty pockets, to criticise me, a mere woman, who 


seldom has even one! 
not imagine.”’ 

‘* Only a just retribution for employing tailors and 
taking your patronage away from women. Now, a 
dressmaker —— ”’ 

‘* A dressmaker,’’ said I, rudely interrupting him, ‘‘ is 
more hard-hearted on the subject of pockets than a tailor 
—and even if I hada pocket I should still continue to 
carry my purse in my hand.”’ 

It was now his turn to laugh. ‘* You 
woman, kets or no pockets,’ said he. 
lacking, but you stick to your point.”’ 


Why tailors are so partial I can- 


are a true 
** Logic is 
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It is astonishing on what a friendly footing two 
strangers are placed who have once laughed together 
We chatted most amicably after this for a time and he 
promised to do his best to find the purse. The hansom 
then drew up in front of the Spring Garden Street house. 
He rang the doorbell and was about to return to the cab 
after somewhat stiffly expressing the hope that I would 
feel no ill effects from my adventure when I remembered 
my manners. This absolute stranger had rescued me 
and brought me home, and I had not given him a word 
of thanks! I extended my hand in my most cordial 
fashion —and I can be very cordial when I wish. 

‘* You have been very good to me,’’ I said. ‘‘ Won’t 
you tell me whom I have been so fortunate as to meet? 
If you had not helped me to get away from that crowd 
it would have been most unpleasant for me.”’ 

He put his card into my hand. Standing with his hat 
off in the glare of the street light he looked very hand- 
some, and I liked him. He wasa tall, broad-shouldered 
man, much larger than the average Philadelphian, which 
also pleased my somewhat fastidious fancy. 

‘* May I come to-morrow and inquire for you?’’ he 
asked. 

‘* Yes, indeed. My name is Davis and I am staying 
with my sister, Mrs. Jackson. She will be glad to 
thank you for your kindness to me.”’ 

While saying this I reflected that I was going back to 
New York the next day, and this extraordinary acquaint- 
ance could then be dropped ; meantime it was amusing. 

The door had now been opened and I said good-night 
and disappeared within. Before the thud of the horse’s 
feet had died away in the distance I was examining the 
card under the hall light. It was small, thin, correct in 
every particular. The name on it was ‘‘ Mr. William 
Atherton Bingham.” 

I laughed aloud as I read it, and picking up my gown 
with both hands I executed a pas seu/ while | sang a 
bar or two of ‘‘ A Hot Time in the Old Town,”’ the tune 
and sentiment of which fit so many of my occasions. I 
was only recalled to a sense of the proprieties by the 
sight of the coal-black face of the waitress (who bore 
the name of Lily) peering at me through the door that 
led to the back regions, so I went upstairs and finished 
my ‘‘ song and dance.’’ Then I made my plans. 
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{| would not go back to New York the next day. 1 
should find myself too much shaken, and would beg 
Alice to keep me a week longer. There would be no 
trouble about that, for she had been urging me to stay. 
I should not tell Mr. Bingham until just before my 
departure that I knew his people and had visited them. 
It would be such a satisfaction to me to feel that I had 
become acquainted with him unshackled by family ties. 
That he intended to call upon me in Spring Garden 
Street was triumph number one, and I determined that 
my victories should number more than that. 

He did not care for widows (I believe in my heart he 
was afraid of them); he disapproved of **‘ tailor-made 
women’’; he was strongly prejudiced against uptown 
people, and he admired in the other sex a gentle mix- 
ture of culture and humility—a woman intelligent 
enough to appreciate his ability, but meek enough to 
efface hoon in the sunshine of his superiority. All of 
this I had learned from Edith without her being in the 
least aware of it. I was apparently the personification 
of all that he least liked in women ; therefore his fate was 
decided upon then and there. He should be punished 
for his opinions and I would in due time return to New 
York—and laugh! 

The next day when he called Alice had gone to an 
important meeting which she had been unable to give 
up, and I did not urge her doing so.’ I had passed the 
morning on the lounge in my rdle of invalid, though I 
longed for a walk in the crisp, frosty air. I recovered 
somewhat after luncheon—or rather dinner, for the 
Jacksons always dined in the middle of the day. 
When the doorbell rang shortly after four o’clock I (in 
a rather severely-cut house gown of pale gray which 
suited me to perfection) was leaning over the banisters, 
out of sight but within hearing. 
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I forgot to mention that I had seen him coming in the 
reflector, a little three-sided mirror which projected from 
the second-story front window. These mirrors, some- 
times called ‘‘ busybodies,’’ which are to be seen on 
many Philadelphia houses, whether uptown or down- 
town, are extremely useful. Not only can the neigh- 
bors’ doorsteps be studied in both directions, but one’s 
own can be supervised as well, and a careful discrimina- 
tion in the use of a reflector will permit no one to enter 
the house who is not welcome. There is always time 
between the ringing of the doorbell and the opening 
of the door to say to the maid, ‘‘I am very much 
engaged.”’ That expression is more often used by old 
Philadelphians than ‘‘ Not at home,’’ which they say is 
manifestly a lie, and the product of New York. 

As I said, I was leaning over the banisters, and I- 
laughed softly to myself when I heard Lily uncon- 
sciously furthering my designs to hide from him that I 
was a widow. 

‘* Are the ladies at home?’’ asked 
Atherton Bingham. 

‘* Mis’ Jackson, she done gone out; but Mis’ Davis, 
she’s home.”’ 

I heard two strides through the hall into the parlor — 
he had a quick, decided step that I liked. When Lily 
came up with the card I was reading a novel in my room. 


Mr. William 


(CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL) 






























































A Bradley House—By Will Bradley 


NUMBER 7: A CHAMBER 


HE woodwork of this room—a chamber—is enameled white. The frieze and the ceiling are a very light wash 
of lime green over plaster. The wall paper is in delicate tones of silver-gray patterned in tints of old blue and 
rose. The electric fixtures are in pewter set with pale green and rose-colored glass. The hinges are of dull steel 
and pewter. The fireplace-nook is in colors to match the boudoir— green, brown, yellow and orange. 
The furniture of this room is all enameled white to match the woodwork. The hangings and the rugs are in 
silver-gray with old blue and rose-colored patterns —corresponding with the wall paper. 


THE NEXT PAGE OF THIS SERIES, WHICH WILL BE THE CONCLUDING ONE, WILL SHOW THE EXTERIOR VIEW OF 
THE HOUSE, AND WILL ALSO SHOW MR. BRADLEY’S IDEAS OF LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
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ORAWN BY 6. J. ROSENMEVER 


HE Fourth of July is the very best 
day inthe whole year!’’ It was 
Robin who said this. He was 
arranging his fireworks in a box 
in the Sunshine Room. There 
were firecrackers, of course, of 
that beautiful shade of red which 
seems to belong especially to the 

Fourth of July, with here and there a green or yel- 

low one, ‘*‘ put in just to make the red look redder,”’ 

Violet said. Then there were torpedoes and fiery 

serpents and pin-wheels, and, crowning glory of 

all, six big, important-looking rockets with long 
sticks. Robin began to count them all over again 
for at least the twentieth time, drawing a long 
breath of pleasure as he thought of the splendid 
bang, fizz and sparkle packed up in that box. 

** Yes,’’ he said again very positively, “‘the Fourth 

of July is the very best day in the whole year !”’ 


on 


AZEL was sewing lace on to her doll’s petticoat 

with very neat stitches. She, too, had a box 

of firecrackers at her side; but, as she said, the 

children must be looked after, even if to-morrow 

was the Fourth. She reminded Robin that he had 

said the very same thing about Christmas, and 
about his birthday, and about Thanksgiving. 

Robin stopped counting his firecrackers for a 
minute and looked thoughtful. ‘‘ Yes, I did say 
so,’’ he said honestly. ‘‘And I guess I think 
they are all the best — especially Christmas with a 
jolly big tree and stockings full of presents; and 
Thanksgiving, when everybody comes to dinner, 
and the kitchen smells of turkey and mince pies. 
But Fourth of July is— well, it is different! Of 
course, you don’t care so much ’bout it, ’cause 
you're a girl.”’ 

**T care just as much about it as you do,’’ 
Hazel said with decision. ‘'1 never was afraid 
of firecrackers, even when I was little; and I 
never once cried at a Jack-in-the-box !”’ 

Robin’s round cheeks grew very red at the men- 
tion of the Jack-in-the-box. ‘‘It was a horrid 




















JANE VICTORIA FED THE CHICKENS 


thing, anyway,” he said crossly. ‘* Mother burnt 
it up. She says Jacks-in-the-box are not nice 
toys.” 

Perhaps it was fortunate that the Garden 
Mother happened to think of a Fourth of July 
story at that very minute. And as it had some- 
thing in it about firecrackers, and not a word 
about a Jack-in-the-box, all the children listened 
attentively. 

**Once upon a time there was a little girl 
named Jane Victoria. She was named Jane after 
her English grandmother, and Victoria after the 
good Queen, whose birthday fell on the same day 
as the English grandmother’s did. Jane Victoria 
was very proud of both her names; sometimes she 
begged her grandmother to tell her about the time 
when she and Queen Victoria were little girls 
nine years old. Of course, the dear old English 
grandmother knew a great many interesting things 
about the Queen, and the stories she told Jane 
Victoria really helped her to be a good little 
girl and to contro] her temper. 
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** [ANE VICTORIA lived on a beautiful farm 

not far from the seashore. It was called Sea- 
Breeze Farm, because from the hay-field where the 
children helped to toss the fragrant swaths under 
the hot sunshine one could catch glimpses of the 
bright blue rim of ocean and whiffs of its deli- 
cious salty fragrance. Sometimes of a warm 
afternoon, when the horses were not too tired, the 
family drove down to the lonely shore, where 
great waves came thundering in against the rocks 
in a smother of white foam. And sometimes on 
Saturdays Jane Victoria visited a dear friend 
named Marian, who lived in the queer little fish- 
ing town at the very water’s edge. And such fun 
as the two girls had then, climbing over the 
heaped-up rocks and exploring the clear pools left 
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The Good-Time Garden 


THE CHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT: BY THE 

















““ SUCH FUN AS THE TWO GIRLS HAD THEN ”’ 


by the outflowing tides which left behind more 
marvels than the four of you could count on your 
forty fingers. 

** The summer that Jane Victoria was ten years 
old there were a great many chickens at Sea- 
Breeze Farm. Some of them lived in pointed 
coops with laths across the front door and no 
back door at all; and some lived in square boxes 
with slanting roofs. And every one of these fami 
lies had to be fed, and fresh water must be always 
within reach of the mother hen, who bustled 
fussily about her narrow quarters, noisily cluck- 
ing and scratching in the warm dust till her 
children were glad to run out of her way.. It was 
Jane Victoria’s work to feed the chickens, and 
because she was a faithful little soul and never 
forgot her troublesome charges her father called 
her to him on her birthday and kissed her ten 
times on her round pink cheeks — with one big 
kiss and a tight squeeze to grow on. 


‘ 


Ce 
= UEENY,’ he said—this was father’s 
special name for her, and Jane Victoria 


liked it almost as well as either of her real names — 
‘Queeny, I am going to give you the gray-speckled 
hen for a birthday present. She wants to set, and 
you shall have the eggs to put under her and all 
the money that comes from her chicks.’ 

***QOh, father!’ said Jane Victoria, her eyes 
growing bright with the greatness of the prospect, 
‘do you s’pose I’ll have as much as a dollar?’ 

“ Father laughed and pinched the pink cheeks 
gently. ‘I shouldn’t wonder if you did, 
Queeny,’ he said. ‘Dame Speckle is the 
smartest hen in the barnyard; but don’t count 
your chickens before they are hatched, child.’ 

‘This was good advice. But someway Jane 
Victoria just couldn’t help counting those chick- 
ens. There were thirteen eggs, and supposing two 
didn’t hatch—there would be eleven chickens. 
And suppose three of them died before they were 
grown up. Jane Victoria was sadly familiar with 
the way the foolish little chicks wandered into the 
deep, wet grass, or away under the barn floor, when 
no amount of calling and coaxing could fetch 
them out; and sometimes, too, the hen mother 
was rough and careless with her children. 
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UT even supposing three out of the eleven 

should die there would be eight left; and 
eight chickens at twenty-five cents each would make 
— Jane Victoria almost held her breath while she 
worked this interesting problem on her slate with 
a squeaky little pencil. The squeaky little pencil 
trembled over the final result. Eight times 
twenty-five cents was certainly two hundred cents; 
and two hundred cents certainly made two whole 
dollars! Silver dollars they should be, Jane 
Victoria decided; or perhaps crisp, curly, green 
paper dollars. One of them should be saved for 
Christmas, which was far in the hazy future, but 
the other dollar should be spent for the Fourth of 
July —the whole of it! Jane Victoria had never 
had more than twenty-five cents for the Fourth; 
and even if one is very careful and saving with 
one’s firecrackers, and makes a ‘squib’ out of 
every single one that doesn’t fly all to pieces, it is 
very difficult to keep any for evening, when the 
sparks show so bright and beautiful against the 
dark trees. But a dollar —a whole dollar ! 

**In the first place the gray hen woz/d ‘ set’ 
under the raspberry bushes. It was very provok- 
ing, indeed; Jane Victoria made a beautiful nest 
in a snug corner of the barn, but Dame Speckle 
had made up her mind, and with an indignant 
flop and cackle would scuttle back to her chosen 
place under the overhanging raspberries every 
time Jane Victoria carried her to the barn. 

*** Let her set there if she wants to,’ advised 
mother. ‘ It’s dry weather, and a shower or two 
won’t hurt her any more than it hurts the robins.’ 


** So Jane Victoria made a comfortable nest ina 
big market-basket, and Dame Speckle settled con- 
tentedly down in her shady retreat, the thirteen 
white eggs cuddled under her soft gray breast. 

** Never was a hen mother tended with more 
anxious affection; fresh food and water were 
always within reach; and once during a heavy 
thunder-shower the intrepid Jane Victoria was 
discovered holding a big umbrella over the 
precious contents of the basket. 
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** A LL went well with Dame Speckle and her 

prospective children till the end of the 
second week; then Jane Victoria’s father came into 
the house early one morning looking very sober. 
Jane Victoria was in the woodshed singing ‘ My 
Country, ’tis of Thee,’ in a sweet little chirping 
voice as she mixed cornmeal] into a warm break 
fast for the chickens. 

‘*Her father watched her for a minute in 
silence. ‘You're a good little girl, Queeny,’ he 
said at last, ‘and I reckon you’re going to bea 
brave one when I tell you a piece of bad news.’ 

*** Oh, father, my hen — is it my hen?’ 

‘* By way of answer her father led her by the 
hand to the spot where — not far from her basket 
— poor Speckle lay cold and stark. 

** Jane Victoria cast herself down by her dead 
pet in an agony of grief and disappointment. 
‘Oh, Speckle — Speckle!’ she wailed, ‘ how could 
you die with your chickens almost hatched ?’ ” 

And now comes the strange and delightful part 
of this story. It really sounds like a fairy story. 
If this were only a ** pretend”’ story the Garden 
Mother wouldn’t venture to put this part in, 
because she knows very well that ever so many of 
the Garden children live on farms and know a 
great deal about chickens. But, strange as it may 
seem to some of you, it is every word true! 

‘*When Jane Victoria had dried her tears — 
which she did very soon, for she was a brave 
child and the live chickens were waiting hungrily 
for their breakfasts — she went mournfully over to 
the basket to look at the eggs, which she thought 
sadly must now be thrown away. But, astonish- 
ing to relate, what she saw was not the glimmer- 
ing white of the thirteen forsaken eggs, but the 
golden-brown back of a plump, very much alive 
hen, who was sitting on those eggs as if they were 
her very own! 

‘Jane Victoria stole away in a transport of 
amazement and delight to tell of this wonderful 
sight in the kitchen, where her mother and the 
maids were busy preparing breakfast. 

oh 

ah |" WAS Kathleen, the rosy-faced dairy maid, 

who could tell how it all happened. ‘ Sure, 
Miss Jane Victory,’ she said, smiling broadly, ‘ an’ 
it’s the livin’ truth I’m tellin’ you: I was comin’ 
out of me milk-room at five of the clock the morn, 
an’ I see the big gray hin come a-walkin’ slow-like 
’round the corner of the barn. I thought to mesilf 
it was odd for her to be off her nest thin, so I 
watched her for a bit, an’ pretty soon I see her 
a-talkin’ very bisy-like to the brown hin. ‘* Ka- 
ka-ka!’’ she sez, an’ ‘*Kuk-kuk-ka; caw-caw- 
caw! ’’—kind of sad an’ mournful-like. An’ the 
brown hin, she listened; thin she tuk her turns at 
the talkin’, but very brisk an’ cheerful she was, 
sure. Whin they finished conversin’ the gray hin 
wint ’round the corner of the barn; but the brown 
hin wint the other way toward the bushes.’ 

*** Dear, dear old Speckle!’ cried Jane Victoria, 
her blue eyes shining with joy and gratitude. 
‘She knew she was sick and couldn’t hatch her 
eggs, and she knew just how bad I would feel, for 
I’ve told her all about the Fourth of July ever 
and ever so many times, so she begged the brown 
hen to go and sit on her eggs !’ 

‘Whether Jane Victoria translated the conver- 
sation reported by Kathleen correctly or not, it is 
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certain that the brown hen continued to sit on 
those eggs until they were hatched, a week later, 
and afterward acted the part of a tender and pru- 
dent mother to the twelve chicks — for there were 
actually twelve chickens, and ten of them lived to 
grow up. Two days before the Fourth of July 
Jane Victoria’s father called her to him and laid 
two crisp, curly green paper dollars in her little 
brown hand, and on top of them he put a large, 
round, shining silver dollar. 

‘** For me?’ gasped Jane Victoria, her pink 
cheeks pinker than ever with delighted surprise. 

*** Yes, Queeny,for you. Your brown Leghorn 
hen has ten of the finest chickens I ever saw. 
And somebody has been such a faithful little mis- 
tress to all the chickens that we never had a finer 
showing of poultry at Sea-Breeze Farm.’ 
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**CO JANE VICTORIA joyfully spent a whole 
dollar on firecrackers; and being a generous 
soul she shared them with her little brother, who 
cared just as much about the Fourth of July as 
Jane Victoria did — but not a bit more. And the 
two of them rose very early on the morning of the 
glorious Fourth and began firing off those fire- 
crackers, and there were so many of them that 
they fired steadily almost all day except when 
they were eating—that delicious-smelling blue 
smoke makes boys and girls very hungry indeed 
when it is mixed with plenty of fresh sea air. 
They came in long after dark very tired and 
grimy, but very, very happy. Jane Victoria had 
more round holes with brown edges to them in her 
checkered apron than her mother cared to count, 
and her little fingers were blackened with making 
squibs. 
“*Tt was the very splendidest Fourth of July 
I ever had,’ she whispered happily as she cuddled 
against her father’s broad breast. ‘I thank you 
ever and ever so much, father; and I thanked the 
brown Leghorn hen, too. And she said ‘* Cutta- 
cutta-caw; Kuk-kuk-caw!”’ as politely as could be. 
I think it meant ‘* Don’t mention it, my dear; I 














DAME SPECKLE IN HER SHADY RETREAT 


was very glad to do my friend, the gray hen. a 
favor; and you, too, Jane Victoria, because 
you’ve always been kind and polite to me.’’ I 
think it pays to be kind and polite to people; 
don’t you, father ?’ 

‘** And father said he was sure that it did.’’ 

fe 
HE Garden Mother wishes to thank every child 
who has written her a letter. We couldn’t 
begin to tell you what a delightful time we have 
had in the Sunshine Room reading those letters. 

We wish we could answer every one of them. 
We have written dozens and dozens of letters 
already; Violet and Hazel, and even Robin, have 
helped the Garden Mother, and we have enjoyed 
answering the letters very much indeed. 

Next month the names of those who earned the 
prizes of violet plants in April will be given, and 
a number of the prize letters will be printed. Do 
you wonder why you must wait so long? Just 
look at this great magazine, my dears, and think 
aminute. It takes hundreds of people to make it 
into the perfect thing you hold in your hands; 
and every one of those people has been hard at 
work for weeks — yes, months—to get it ready 
for you. So you must all be patient. 


eh 


HIS month the Garden Mother has a question 

to ask. ‘* What do you like best of all that 
you have found in the Good-Time Garden so far ? 
Look over carefully the numbers since April and 
then write to the Garden Mother and tell her just 
what you like best, and why. 

The writers of the best ten letters will each 
receive a prize of one dollar. Address your letters 
to the Garden Mother, Tur Lapres’ HOME 
JouRNAL, Philadelphia. They should be mailed 
on or before August 1o. 
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The Department of “American Woodcraft” for Boys: By the Author of « Wild Animals I Have Known” 
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HI— PLAYING 
“INJUN” 


HE first part of 
his Indian outfit 
that the boy wood- 


crafter craves is sure to 
be the headdress, and 
the more he learns the 
more likely he is to 
covet it, because it is 
really the index of his 
fitness for the woods. 
The typical Indian 
is always shown with 
a war-bonnet, or war- 
cap, of Eagle feathers. 
Every one is familiar 
with the look of this 
headdress, but I find 
that few know its mean- 
ing or why the Indian 
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Red-man was un- 
changed by White- 
men’s ways, every 
feather in the brave’s 
headdress was awarded 
to him by the Grand Council for some great deed, 
usually in warfare. Hence the expression, ‘‘a 
feather in his cap.” These deeds are now called 
coups (pronounced coos), and when of exceptional 
valor they were “‘ grand coups,’ and the Eagle’s 
feather had a tuft of horsehair, or down, fastened on 
its top. Not only was each feather bestowed for 
some exploit, but there were also ways of marking 
the feathers so as to show the kind of deed. 
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a) 


LD plainsmen give an exciting picture in 
Indian life after the return of a successful war- 
party. All assemble in the Grand Council lodge 
of the village. First the leader of the party 
stands up, holding in his hands or having near 
him the scalps or other trophies he has taken, and 
says in a loud voice : 

‘* Great Chief and Council of my Nation, I 
claim a grand coup, because I went alone into 
the enemy’s camp and learned about their plans, 
and when I came away I met one of them and 
killed him within his own camp.’’ 

Then, if all the witnesses grunt and say: 
“ Hu! or * How! How!’ (* So—it is so’), 
the Council award the warrior an Eagle feather 
with a red tuft and a large red spot on the web, 
which tell why it was given. 

The warrior goes on: ‘*I claim grand coup 
because I slapped the enemy’s face with my hand 
(thereby warning him and increasing his own risk) 
before I killed him with my knife.” 

A loud chorus of ‘‘//ow! How! How!’ from 
the others sustains him, and he is awarded another 
grand coup. 

**T claim grand coup because I captured his 
horse while two of his friends were watching.’’ 

Here, perhaps, there are murmurs of dissent 
from the witnesses; another man claims that he 
also had a hand in it. There is a dispute and 
maybe both are awarded a coup, but neither gets 
grand coup. The feathers are 
marked with a horseshoe, but = 
without a red tuft. oon 

The killing of one enemy ' , 
might (according to Mallery) ' 
confer feathers on four different 
men — the first, second and third 
to strike him, and the one who 
took his scalp. 

After the chief each of the 
warriors comes forward in turn 
and claims, and is awarded, his 
due honors to be worn ever 
afterward on state occasions. 
All awards are made and all dis- 
putes settled by the Council, 
and no man would dream of 
being so foolish as to wear an 
honor that had not been con- 
ferred by them, or in any way to 
dispute their ruling. 
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| N THE light of this we see new 

interest attach to the headdress 
of some famous warrior of the ] 
West when he is shown with a 
circle of tufted feathers around 
his head, and then added to that 
a tail of one hundred or more reaching to the 
ground or trailing behind him. We know that, 
like the rows of medals on an old soldier’s breast, 
they are the record of wonderful past achieve- 
ments, that every one of them was won perhaps 
at the risk of his life. What wonder is it that 
travelers on the plains to-day tell us that the 
Indian values his headdress above all things else. 
He would usually prefer to part with his ponies 
and his wife before he will give up that array of 
Eagle plumes, the only tangible record that he 
has of whatever was heroic in his past. 
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WHITE SWAN WINNING HIS FIRST GRAND COUP 


Drawn by the Crow warrior himself. 


Armed only with a lance, he attacked a famous Sioux 
chief, who had many grand coups and who was armed with a rifle and a revolver. 


The seven 


revolver shots are shown passing by White Swan as he thrusts his lance into the enemy's 


eye and through his head. 


WE DO not wish our boys playing ‘* Injun”’ 
to do any of the dreadful] things that might 

win a feather for the ferocious Sioux brave, but 
there are many achievements in woodcraft that 
may well take their place, and the boy’s attain- 
ments can be shown exactly by his headdress. It 
would be easy to give a list of one hundred grand 
coups that might claim feathers, but for the pres- 
ent I shall give only eleven, and it is understood 
that these are for boys under fourteen. The sym- 
bol of the feat is to be painted on the web of the 
feather in red or yellow paint. 

1. Walk 3% measured miles in 1 hour (heel 
and toe) to count coup; or 4 miles for grand coup. 

2. Walk 1 mile in 14 minutes for coup; in 13 
minutes for grand coup. 

3. Run too yards in 12% seconds for coup; do 
it in 12 seconds for grand coup. 

4. Row (single sculls) 1 mile, still water, in 15 
minutes for coup; in 12 minutes for grand coup. 

5. Paddle (single) 1 mile, still 
water, in 20 minutes for coup; in 
15 minutes for grand coup. VII 

6. Swim too yards, still water, 





Mest boys will ask how the headdress is made. 

Fortunately we can make it without either 
Eagle’s feathers or buckskin. I should be sorry to 
write anything that would increase the demand for 
these things and lead to yet more destructive hunt- 
ing after the creatures that produce them. I find 
that all feather dealers in our large cities carry 
stocks of quill feathers from white Turkeys and 
Geese. These are very cheap and can readily be 
made into beautiful Eagle plumes. ‘The Turkey 
feathers are the better general shape, but the Goose 
feathers arestronger. The other things necessary 
are some tan-colored calf or sheep skin — these 
answer as well as buckskin—some strong linen 
thread, shoemaker’s wax, scarlet flannel, white 
horsehair dyed scarlet, white down from a Goose, 
Turkey or other domestic bird, red or yellow oil 
paint, and a bottle of black, waterproof, American 
drawing ink. A Turkey tail feather must be 
trimmed to Eagle shape by cutting along the 
dotted lines, leaving the little 
point of the mid-rib. (Cut I.) 
Then cut off the point of the 
quill squarely, aiming to make 





in 2% minutes to count coup; or 
200 yards in 5 minutes 
grand coup. 

7. Go 400 yards in 6 minutes; 
swimming 100, running 100, row- 
ing 100 and walking 100 (in any 
order) for coup; 
for grand coup. 

8. Running broad jump: 12 feet 
for coup; 14 feet for grand coup. 

Throw a regulation 4%4-ounce 
baseball 50 yards for coup; 65 
yards for grand coup. 

10. Come to camp through strange woods from 
a point 1 mile off in 20 minutes for coup; in 15 
minutes for grand coup. 

11. Light 10 campfires in succession with 10 
matches, all at different places, all with stuff 
found in the woods by the boy himself, one at 

least to be on a wet day. If all 
10 are done on wet days, or if 
he does 20, of which 2 are on 
wet days, it counts grand coup. 

I shall tell you about some 
other coups later. 


to count 


do it in 5 minutes 


VIII. 
where the tail 
fastened on, and the tie 
or chin thongs. 
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a™ YY cannot reckon both coup 

/ and grand coup of the 
same kind, 

] There is also a bad coup to be 

} counted. This is a ‘* black 

! feather’’ worn in front. It isa 

| disgrace and is to be imposed 

by the Council only for very 

| grave offenses. The high crimes 
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of a woodcrafter are: 

1. Cheating; 

2. Killing a song-bird; 

3. Setting out wild-fire; 

4. Breaking the game-laws; 

5. Rebelling; 

6. Wearing an honor not con- 
ferred by the Council. 

T The boy with the black feather 

cannot enter into the Council or 

into any of the games, but he can 

be made to work until he has won 

his way back to favor and wiped out his disgrace. 

The extreme punishment would be to destroy the 

culprit’s weapons and badges and expel him 

from the tribe. 

In a small tribe all the members in good 
standing form the Council; in a large one only 
the chiefs or those who have won at least 20 
coups. It is left to the Council toelect the Great 
Chief. 

A newcomer is always supposed to do some 
feat at once to prove his fitness to be a member 
of the tribe. 
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The dots show 


the feathers of uniform size and 
shape. Next lay the feathers 
smoothly on a flat board with 
a light weight on the quill end 
to steady it, and neatly and 
lightly paint the upper third 
with black or dark brown 
waterproof ink on the upper 
side, taking care not to break 
the web; set this away to dry. 
(Cut II.) If the ink will not 
‘* take,” paint the feather first 
with washing soda dissolved in 
water, or, better still, add a little ox-gall. Give 
it another coat of ink if the first dries too light. 
This tinting of the tip can be done by dyeing, but 
it is very difficult to get the feathers in good shape 
again after boiling them; also in dyeing it is 
harder to make the line of color irregular in imi- 
tation of the Eagle plume. Rub a little shoe- 
maker’s wax on the quill, select enough of 
the white down to make a ruff as in Cut 
IIT, and lash it on with a fine thread well 
waxed. Cut a strip of leather about 5 
inches long and ¥ of an inch wide; lash 
this with waxed thread on to the quill so 
as to leave a loop at the lower end (Cut 
IV), the hole through to be in the same 
line as the web of the feather. If the 
quill happens to be very long this loop 
can be made by cutting it so (Cut V), 
then doubling the point ‘‘A’’ up into 
the barrel of the quill ‘* B.’’ Cover 
the quill up to the down with red 
flannel, sewed on with the seam be- 
hind.. This makes a coup feather. 
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O MAKE agrand coup, take a wisp 

of red horse hair, 5 tog inches long, 
and with, perhaps, 40 or 50 hairs in it, 
and lash this with waxed thread or a 
piece of wax to the point of the mid-rib of the coup 
feather. Then with a needle put one fine lashing 
half an inch lower down on the mid-rib. (Cut VI.) 
The body of the bonnet is made either as a band 
(Cut VII) or as a skullcap of leather, keeping the 
rough side out, or if the smooth side shows it 
should be roughened with sandpaper. The band 
should be 3 inches wide and 24 inches long to allow 
foroverlap. Itis 
fastened at the 
back with a lace 
that can be ad- 
justed to fit. One inch from the bottom should 
be a row of holes in pairs, the first of each pair 
about 1 inch from the first of the next pair 
(Cut IX), the holes big enough to take a stout 
string or a thin leather lace, that comes out of 
each hole and passes through the loop at the lower 


band is 
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end of the feathers and 
in at the next nearest 
hole. 

The feathers are held 
upright and the proper 
distance apart by a 
stout thread, a fine 
thong, or a strip of 
sinew that passes 
around through a hole 
in the mid-rib of each 
plume about 6 inches 
from the bottom. 

It takes 20 to 25 
Eagle plumes to go 
around the head, or it 
may be well to fix the 
number at 20 for our 
Indians, and no brave 
can beachief until after 
he has won the 20 and 
begun onthetail. The 
tail foundation is a 
long strip of leather 
about 2 inches wide 
with holes down the 
middle for the thong, 
much like those on the 
head band, but usually farther apart, especially at 
the lower end. It is fastened into the back of the 
head band with a lace as shown in Cut VIII. 
The tie string of the tail feathers is like that of 
those on the head. 

This is the typical war-cap or war-bonnet. All 
sorts of variations are made, each tribe adding 
its own features. This is the simplest form, and 
the best for our purpose — the one that shall tally 
for us the accomplishments of our boy wood- 
crafter — that shall show just what he has done. 
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REMEMBER vividly a scene I once wit- 

nessed years ago in the West, when my atten- 
tion was strongly directed to the significance of the 
war-bonnet. Iwas living among a certain tribe of 
Indians, and one day they were subjected toa petty 
indignity by a well-meaning, ill-advised mission- 
ary. Two regiments of United States Cavalry 
were camped near, and so, being within the letter of 
the law, he also had power toenforceit. But this 
occurrence was the last of a long series of foolish 
small attacks on their harmless customs, and it 
roused the Indians, especially the younger ones, 
to the point of rebellion. 

A Grand Council was called. A warrior got up 
and made a strong, logical appeal to their man- 
hood—a _ tremendously stirring speech. He 
worked them all up and they were ready to go on 
the warpath, with him to lead them. I felt that 
my scalp was in serious danger, for an outburst 
seemed at hand. 

But now there arose a big, square-jawed man, 
who had smoked in silence. He made a very 
short speech. It was full of plain, good sense. 
He told them what he knew about the United 
States Army—how superior it was to all the 
Indian tribes put together, how hopeless it was to 
fight it—and urged them to give up the foolish 
notion of the warpath. His speech would not 
compare with that of the other. He had neither 
the fire nor the words— he had not even 
the popular sympathy, and yet he quelled 
the disturbance in his few sentences; 
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and as I looked there dawned on me the reason 
for his power. While the gifted orator of the 
big words had in his hair a single untufted Eagle 
feather, the other, the man with the square jaw, 
had Eagle feathers all around his head and trail- 
ing down his back and two feet on the ground 
behind him, and every one of them with a bright 
red tuft of horsehair at its top, and I knew then 
that I was listening to the voice of Plenty-Coups, 
the most famous chief on the Upper Missouri, 
and I realized how a few words from the man of 
deeds will go further than all the stirring speeches 
of one who has no record of prowess to back up 
his threats and fiery denunciations. 

So, too, our boy woodcrafter who has won a 
war-bonnet of a hundred plumes has a proud 
trophy that is evidence to all the camp of what he 
has done and can do. 
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What Should a Young Wife Stand For? 






YOUNG woman asks this magazine to give 
her, to take into her married life, 
an answer to this question : ‘‘ What 
should the ideal young wife stand 
for?”’ 

I would suggest that we omit the 
word ‘‘ideal’’ from the question since it 
is hardly given to any of us in this world 
to be ‘* ideal.’’ We are all of us plain 
men and women, full of imperfections, 
and as such we marry. We can strive 
to be as nearly ideal as those human 
imperfections make it possible for us to 
be, but we cannot reach the ideal state. 
We should have our ideals, and we can 
fix them as high as we choose. The eagle flies straight 
at the sun. It can never reach it, but its flight is fixed 
by it. And so should we fix our standard high. And 
particularly is this true of our home life. 


on 


WOULD have this young woman believe, first of all, 
that a home is no better than the woman in it. This 
may seem to place much upon the shoulders of the 
woman and little upon those of the man. But the fact 
remains, nevertheless, that the moral standard of a home 
is ever given to it by the woman. It is a common say- 
ing that a wife likes to look up to her husband. ‘This 
may be true so far as the opportunities common to his 
sex of a wider knowledge of the world are concerned. 
But when it comes to the highest and the truest plane of 
living, it is the woman who sets the standard, and not 
the man. I would always have a wife remain the least 
bit above her husband in everything that goes to make 
up the moral and the social plane of the household. A 
woman, by her very nature, is more refined than a man, 
and never, for a moment, should she lower that standard 
of refinement instinctive to her. A man is always better 
for having a standard to attain, and that standard is never 
so effective as when it is fixed for him by his wife. The 
plane on which a home rests at the very outset has a 
very important bearing on its future. 
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HE cardinal principle guiding a young wife should be 
to keep her heart as young as possible. Then she 
will longest keep her own youth. And she will help 
herself materially in this at the very outset if she does 
not attempt too much, There is enough in the trans- 
ition itself from girlhood to wifehood without bringing 
down upon herself with a suddenness that is all too 
general a myriad of unnecessary cares. When I say this 
I mean only that a young wife should not be misled into 
believing that everything is expected of her that she has 
seen accomplished by her elders. There is a time for 
all things, and all things come with time. The poorest 
policy is to make haste at the beginning of married life, 
and with a feverish impatience allow things to become 
part and parcel of ourselves which after a while we 
wish we had allowed to pass us by. The young married 
woman is wisest who in all her domestic arrangements 
makes haste slowly and surely, and who feels her way 
step by step, actually learning and remembering as she 
goes, and who undertakes no more at the start than 
her experience has made it possible for her to thoroughly 
understand and intelligently carry out. 
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HE home beginning can scarcely be too modest 
if the young wife is wise and wants to make true 
progress. Self-restraint and patience are very impor- 
tant factors at this stage. The tendency born of the first 
blush of enthusiasm is to do everything at once : to learn 
all things, and to engage one’s self in a myriad of things 
which really have little bearing on actual happy living. 
The wife here should stand for restraint and common- 
sense; She should be frank with herself and not under- 
take a whit more than she is mentally or physically 
capable of wisely accomplishing and doing well. She 
must learn housekeeping, of course. But let her learn 
it slowly —by steps: not by jumps. She must furnish 
the home. True, but wisely, which means very, very 
slowly. If she strikes the note of feverish impatience 
here it is bound to result in unintelligent purchases, and 
pointless buying is very expensive. She naturally wants 
to entertain her girl friends : she wants to discharge the 
social obligations that the world exacts of the newly 
married couple. But she will be a wise young woman if 
she entertain moderately at first until she ‘‘ gets her 
hand in,” as the saying goes ; and she will be wiser still 
if she does not exhaust her physical strength by a social 
round that will only serve to take the bloom from her 
cheek and send her husband tired to business the next 
morning unfit for that steady progress which must be his 
and hers. It is asking a good deal of young married 
folks to stop and think when every nerve tingles to go 
and do. But when a girl asks, ‘‘ What should the 
young wife stand for?” the answer is inevitable: For 
slow, very slow, haste at the beginning, and a belief that 
all things will come in their right time. 


By Edward Bok 


HE desire to be of actual help to a husband in his 
daily life is generally one of the keenest and earliest 
desires of the young wife, and she vaguely wonders how 
she can help ‘‘ the dear boy.”’ By love and sympathy, 
purely and mainly. The greatest power to a man in the 
outer world is the love that he gets from his wife in his 
home. The greatest help he receives in his work is her 
honest sympathy in his interests. That may not seem 
like doing anything actual to the young wife. But it is 
actual. A man was made to work, and he can stand a 
goodly share of it when his home is made happy for him 
and when he knows that a loving sympathy awaits him at 
the close of the day. It may not seem like taking a tan- 
gible share in a man’s work, butitis. 1 confess I cannot 
enthuse very much in a wife’s actual part in her hus- 
band’s business. There are undoubtedly instances where 
this is wise and necessary. But where conditions are 
favorable to a possible division it is wiser that each should 
remain in his and her own sphere. And I am inclined 
to believe, if we all regarded housekeeping as the fine 
art that it really is, that this division of labor would seem 
more natural. The average woman, especially the young 
housekeeper who has everything to learn, can occupy 
her time quite fully enough if she devotes it to a 
mastery of the thousand and one little things that enter 
into the making of a good housekeeper and the easy and 
successful conduct of the home machinery. This is not 
a whit easier, nor is it a particle less important, than the 
mastery of business toa man. One is just as difficult of 
accomplishment as the other. A young wife serves her 
husband best in her perfection as the mistress of his home. 
That is enough for any young wife to do. It is more 
than many seem to be able to.do well, as a matter of fact. 
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Got spare time as she may have from her household 
duties she will be wise if she devote to her self- 
advancement. For no wife starts aright if she becomes, 
at the very beginning, a slave to her household gods, with 
no time for her mental and spiritual improvement. Her 
husband, by reason of his daily touch with the outer 
world, unconsciously absorbs and naturally learns. He 
broadens the scope of his horizon constantly. His wife 
must keep pace with him. There is no sight quite so 
sad and so certain of future estrangement as to see a 
husband advance in the world, with his wife either stand- 
ing still or lagging behind. Intelligent companionship 
is a great source of strength in happy married life. A 
woman can make the four walls of a home a prison or 
a university. If she excludes everything from her mind 
except her pans and kettles she becomes a drudge. 
sut if she reserves to herself a part of each day for her- 
self, for her self-improvement, as it is possible to do if 
she will but manage aright, and the duty of every woman 
to do, she is truest to herself and to her husband. 
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T IS not meeting the case for the young wife to sit at 
the feet of her husband and learn all that she knows 
from him. This makes a wife simply an echo of her 
husband, and this every strong man resents. We each 
have our own individuality to develop and express, and 
it is serious trifling with the special gifts that God has 
given us if we merge our individuality into another so 
that we do not know where one begins and where the 
other ends. There must be that strong bond of sym- 
pathy and union of interests coming from the heart. 
But the mind we must so develop that the one can supply 
what the other lacks. It is every wife’s duty to study 
herself, see what has been given her, and then develop 
those qualities, or that single quality it may be, for the 
benefit of herself, her husband and for those in her 
home. This makes for companionship, and that is what 
the happiest wives of to-day stand for : that companion- 
ship which shares in all that comes into the life of her 
husband, but which has also something of its own to 
contribute, and which starts new lines of thought, new 
interests— all leading to closer companionship. 
ep 
MAN, very often, is so absorbed in his material pur- 
suits that he has not the time to do justice to that 
other part of himself which craves for the higher thoughts 
of life. This is where the wife comes in. She can lead 
him where she wills, for no power in the universe is so 
mighty and potent as a wife’s influence over her hus- 
band. It stands to reason that a discussion of pots and 
kettles cannot interest him or refresh his mind any more 
than the petty details of his business can be mentally 
stimulating to his wife. Each should sharé the trials of 
the other, but should not allow them to usurp the atten- 
tion to the exclusion of all else. The higher parts of 
our natures must be fed and developed if we would live 
the fullest, truest and most helpful lives. The material 
plane is a very low one for constant living. But we are 
made the more able to meet the material requirements 
of each day if we have one time in each twenty-four 
hours when we allow our natures and minds and souls 
that freedom of flight into other realms which refreshes 
us and makes us stronger and better. 


* IS by a little careful adjustment of our lives that this 
is possible, and there is no better time to begin than 
at the very beginning of married life. Our whole future 
very often depends on how we start. The great trouble 
is that our wisdom is not fullest at the opening point of our 
lives. Itis not, of course, expected that a young married 
couple will start exactly right. That would be impos- 
sible. Nor would it be wise. We learn best through 
mistakes. Experience teaches us as nothing else can. 
But there are one or two points, easy of comprehension, 
that are possible to take into married life at the very 
beginning. And one of them is the great gospel of sim- 
plicity. The simpler we keep our lives the happier we 
are. There is no single thought that is calculated to 
be of such vital service to a young wife as this one. If 
she but keep this one idea in mind two-thirds of her 
future troubles will be avoided. It fits into everything 
she puts into her life, and whatever she puts into her 
home—that one little word: simple. Small as that 
word is, it is one of the most difficult to understand and 
grasp. But to learn its fullest meaning is to bring to 
one’s self the greatest happiness possible. It solves more 
problems than any other single element in our living of 
to-day when it is so easy to drift into complications. 
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E BECOME nervous, petulant, ill: we make bur- 
dens of our homes instead of rest-places of delight: 
we make of ourselves unattractive wives and irritable 
husbands simply by permitting too many things to 
come into our lives under the impression that they are 
necessary to our living and happiness. Whereas, as a 
matter of fact, very few things are really necessary to our 
inner happiness. We place a value on externals far 
beyond their value until they assume a fancied necessary 
place in our lives. But, as a fact, we would be infinitely 
better off without them. And by our failure to perceive 
that they are unnecessary we simply complicate our whole 
order of living and push happiness farther away from us. 
Every unnecessary thing we do takes away just so much 
of our time and strength from the necessary thing which, 
if we did, would add to our own strength and make our 
lives of surer benefit to others. Sooner or later our 
American women must fully awake to this gospel of 
simplicity. Already are signs appearing that hundreds 
of women are beginning to see the uselessness of much 
that they have allowed to come into their lives. 
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O WORD in the English language is receiving more 
attention to-day, or is more often used, nowadays, 
than simplicity. An English authority of the highest 
literary rank was correct when it remarked recently that 
one ‘‘ can scarcely pick up an American periodical these 
days without encountering some reference to the grow- 
ing tendency toward simplicity.’’ Three books on sim- 
ple living have appeared in as many months ; newspaper 
reports of sermons on simplicity are becoming more and 
more frequent ; simplicity clubs are growing in amazing 
numbers ; the study of William Morris’s ideas of simpler 
living promises next winter to become a perfect fad ; 
and everywhere there are happy omens that the age of 
complicated living has reached its highest mark in 
America. So that a young wife starting out in her 
housekeeping to-day with a determination to keep it and 
her home simple, and thereby enable her to make her 
own life fuller and richer, need not feel that she will 
incur criticism. She is simply putting herself in line with 
a strong modern tendency. The senseless incumbrance 
of our homes and our lives with things that matter not, 
that push out the real and the vital, has caused enough 
damage to the freshness of our women and stood long 
enough in the way of their finest and fuilest develop- 
ment. A realization of this truth has come. The simple 
home and the simple life have taken on a new meaning, 
and with them will come a new womanhood. The 
thing that is worth while is the study of the hour. 
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WE MUST come to June by way of March is a true 

saying. But some of us have more March in our 
lives than need be. We could have more June days if 
we were truer to ourselves : if we saw things a little more 
clearly: if we did not confuse the externals with the 
real. And that is what every wife, young or old, should 
stand for: the real: the simple: the natural: the thing 
worth while. That means that brightness of spirit that 
keeps us ever young no matter how the calendar may 
count our years. That means health, without which 
nothing counts. That means that air of quiet repose in 
our homes that stands for truest happiness. That is 
what cements love: strengthens congenial companion- 
ship between husband and wife, and keeps alive that 
beautiful consideration in the heart of a man for the 
companion of his life that is the finest and highest feel- 
ing that a man can treasure for a woman: not the con- 
sideration that a stronger vessel feels for a weaker one, 
but the consideration that elevates with each day : that 
refines a man: that commands the highest respect of 
himself, and brings out the best that is in him. 


















































P. MN, abies Lit erary Talks 


2 READING, as in everything else, honesty is the 


rae aed best policy. It is better to be sincere 
pt fom” 5 than to get the reputation of knowing 


all the books. A good many people 
seem to feel that it 1s not quite respect- 
able to be ignorant of the book every- 
body is talking about ; and a good many 
people, it is to be feared, assume a 
knowledge they do not possess simply 
because they have not the courage to be frank. Ina 
democracy people like to go with the crowd; that is 
one of our perils. We are too compliant, too eager to 
be with the majority, too ready to surrender our indi- 
vidual independence. Our public men are too eager to 
know what we want them to do, and 
too indifferent to their ideas of what 
ought to be done ; and their constituents 
are equally eager to fall in with the latest 








In discussing the use and abuse of the magazine a 
little common-sense is of prime importance. A good 
many people read too many magazines, and give to 
their reading time which ought to be given to books. 
There are a good many trashy magazines, which are 
read largely by people who, if the magazines were not 
at hand, would read trashy books or entirely forego 
reading. All this is true; but are magazines the only 
things which are abused in their use? The magazines 
present every month a good many articles which would 
best be left unread, not because they lack substance or 
form, but because other and better things can be read in 
their place. The same magazines present every month 
contributions to literature and to knowledge which one 





fashion and keep “‘ in the swim.’’ An 
eminent English statesman, well known 
by reputation in this country, once 
calmly confessed that he had never read 
‘* Hamlet’’ and did not even know the 
plot! The man was extremely well in- 
formed in his own field, but cared noth- 
ing for literature, and was serenely 
indifferent to the immense vogue of 
Shakespeare. A good many people 
read books for which they do not care 
simply because other people are reading 
those books, which is a waste of time ; 
and a good many more read reviews of 
books, instead of reading the books 
themselves, to be able to talk about 
them, which is not quite honest. 


READ WHAT YOU LIKE 


FR EADING is preéminently an individual 

matter, to be determined solely by 
what we need and by what we like. If 
a man finds, after faithful endeavor to 
understand and enjoy certain great 
writers or certain classes of books, that 
he feels no inward drawing to those 
writers, let him honestly face the fact 
and confess it if necessary. All the 
classics are not for all readers, and the 
tyranny which would impose them all 
on all readers, without reference to 
differences of taste, culture and mental 
aptitude, ought to be resisted. 

The mature reader who cannot be- 
come interested in ‘‘ The Divine 
Comedy” loses a great deal, but it is 
better to lose honestly than to pretend 
to gain that which you do not value. 
As a rule the ‘‘ Faerie Queene’’ must be 
read in youth to be enjoyed and under- 
stood, but there are many who feel com- 
pelled to admire it when they come to it 
in later life simply because it is a classic. 
It is better to be honest and be ignorant 








lumberman in ‘‘ The Blazed Trail,’’ a novel of defective 
construction and redundant style, but fresh, vigorous 
and full of the breadth of primitive occupation and 
life; and Mr. Henry Harland’s novel, ‘‘ The Lady 
Paramount,”’ a light, gay and witty piece of comedy 
writing in the style of ‘‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box,” 
though not quite so captivating as the earlier story. 


MR. CARNEGIE’S NEW BOOK 


R. CARNEGIE is not only one of the most successful 
men of his time, but is also one of the most inter- 
esting ; he has not only built libraries, but he has written 
books to place on their shelves as well. He is not a 
methodical writer. His qualities are 

great good sense, keen insight into 

human character, thoroughgoing 








knowledge and grasp of business’ 
methods, and a vivid temperament. If 
he wrote fiction he would be called an 
impressionist, so alert, fresh in feeling 
and vivid in treatment is he. There is 
a boyish quality in him which is his 
personal charm and which is also his 
literary gift ; the quality of treating every 
subject, no matter how practical, with a 
freshness of feeling which invests it with 
a certain amount of sentiment. Mr. 
Carnegie’s latest book, ‘‘ The Empire 
of Business,’’ is a first-hand and a first- 
class exposition of business principles. 
It is a textbook for young men who have 
their way to make in life, full of sug- 
gestions, counsels and warnings. No 
one has ever preached with more,ardor 
the gospel of self-reliance than Mr. 
Carnegie. He has small regard for 
advantages of condition which come to 
men without any effort of their own. 
He has a wholesome contempt for luck, 
fate, fortune, and for the speculative 
and gambling spirit in every form. He 
believes that success is based on integ- 
rity, capacity, hard work and good 
sense ; and he proves his case not only 
by what he says, but also by what he 
has done. It is not necessary to accept 
all his conclusions with regard to the 
value of college training in order to get 
stimulus and sound principles from his 
book. His view of business life is, on 
the whole, very hopeful. He does not 
believe that the chances of young men 
without capital, but with force of 
character, have been diminished. He 
thinks the doors are still open ; and his 
insistence on self-reliance, on earning 
success instead of finding it, and on the 
possession of ideals above one’s busi- 
ness, gives his book a tonic quality. 


THE LIBRARY IN THE HOME 








of the classics than to profess a liking 
for them because it is good intellectual 
form to know them. What men have 
agreed to accept as great art will not 
cease to be great art because we do not happen to like 
it; but we shall at least keep ourselves clear of affecta- 
tion and pretense. Duty to our highest growth does 
not compel us to like all great books or any one class 
of great books; it demands of us that we select the 
best of the kind toward which we are attracted. 


THE READING OF MAGAZINES 


T IS often said that the magazines are the enemies of 
books; that they divert attention from literature, and 
that they absorb readers who might more profitably 
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DR. CONAN DOYLE 


find their mental food in the libraries. Ever since Mr. 
Cave began to publish ‘‘Cave’s Gentleman’s Magazine,”’ 
in London, in the second quarter of the seventeenth 
century, with Doctor Johnson as one of his contributors, 
direful predictions of the ravages of the time, taste and 
culture of readers by the magazines have been frequent 
and often vociferous. It is not uncommon to hear people 
who constitute themselves the custodians of literature 
dismiss the magazines with one sweeping condemnation 
as commercial enterprises which are steadily lowering 
the intellectual tone of the English-speaking peoples. 
It is a curious fact, in the face of these oft-repeated pre- 
dictions, that since magazines began to appear the 
reading public has steadily expanded, the sale of books 
increased, and the distribution of the classics grown to 
immense proportions. 
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MISS ANNE D. SEDGWICK 


who wishes to know his own time, as well as other 
times, cannot afford to miss. In the tables of contents 
are found the names of nearly all the men and women 
who are making literature ; in their pages are found the 
most intelligent and authoritative accounts of recent 
achievements in art, discoveries in science, experiments 
in sociology and economics. 

The end of the whole matter is that there are good 
and bad magazines, that magazines must be read with 
intelligence, not with omnivorous appetite, that they 
have their own place and work in the modern order of 
things, and that no wise reader will ignore them. 


A PROMISING NOVELIST 


ISS ANNE D. SEDGWICK is an American who has 
lived many years abroad. Her first story, 

‘* The Dull Miss Archinard,’’ showed the apprentice 

hand, but it was full of good material, and it was 

interesting not only in incident but also in characteri- 
zation. In due time, without haste, appeared 

‘* The Confounding of Camelia,’’ a story of unusual 

insight and knowledge of life, written in a style of 

unusual distinctness and energy. And now comes 

a third story from the same hand which rises easily 

into a first place among recent works of fiction. 

‘*The Rescue”’ is a novel of psychology, but it is 

also a piece of extraordinarily fresh, first-hand writ- 

ing. ‘There is none of that impression of calculated 
subtlety, of skillful dovetailing of part with part fora 
yurely intellectual result, which so many psycholog- 
ical novels convey. It has the air of the maker of 
literature rather than of the student of problems ; it 
is delicate, even subtle, in its analysis of the force of 

heredity, but it is vigorous, direct, first-hand. Itis a 
study from life, not a piece of exquisite literary work. 
The style is clear, definite, full of decision ; it presents a 
clean-cut physiognomy ; the story moves not mechanic- 
ally, by the aid of incident, but as the working out of the 
nature of the people involved tn it. Miss Sedgwick has 
much to say, and she has individuality and distinction of 
style. There is much to be expected from such a talent 
as hers. 

Among the latest stories which cannot be regarded 
as literature, but which are well worth reading, may 
be counted Dr. Conan Doyle’s ‘‘ Hound of the 
Baskervilles,” an engrossing detective story dominated 
by the genius of Sherlock Holmes and full of the 
mystery of a great moor haunted by a great and strange 
beast; Mr. S. E. White’s picturesque and vivid romance 
of the great forests of Lake Superior and the life of the 


|! IS impossible to overrate the impor- 
tance of the general movement for the 
building and opening of libraries in all 
parts of the country. Books being sup- 
plied, education is simply a matter of taking thought, 
time and pains. But it is to be feared that a good many 
people are substituting the public for the private library. 
This is a mistake. The best books are meant to be 
lived with, not to be ‘‘ called upon”’ in hours of leisure. 
They ought to be with us under our roofs, not in a public 
building at a distance. We ought to be on intimate 
terms with them. They ought always to be at our 
hand, and they cannot be at our hand unless they take 
up their abiding-place under our roofs. 
A home library need not be very extensive, but it 
ought to be well selected, and it ought to be a part of 
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the furnishing of every home. Every new home ought 
to begin with a small collection of books, and that col- 
lection ought to steadily grow. No one has any right to 
allow children to grow up in a bookless home. There 
can be no finer educational opportunity for a child than 
to grow up with good books close at hand, and this 
opportunity, which costs very little, ought never to be 
denied. The purchase of books should be planned by 
people of meagre income with as much forethought as 
the purchase of furniture, for the library in the home 
is not a luxury, but a necessity, without which it is 
impossible to put the home on the right basis. 


NomUm W. Mikes 
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PRETTY COUNTRY HOME 


(7 These photographs were submitted in THE Joupyar’s 
4 a sender of the photograph has assured us of the accurac 
that these figures are correct, but, naturally, Cannot assu 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY WILLIAM A. SHUFF PHOTOGRAPH BY HARRY 0. CARTER PaOToge s BY W, E. COGS 
IN ONE OF PHILADELPHIA’S SUBURBS. COST $4800 V7 IN MASSACHUSETTS. COST $4800 COZY MOUNTAN HOME. 

There are eleven rooms and bath in this pretty country house at Cynwyd, Montgomery County, N) g, Rubble stone and shingles were used for this cottage This cottage is built on the crest af the § 
Pennsylvania. There is also a cellar. The first story is of buff brick, and shingles are used above. aN CQ) =_> at Waltham. Leaded glass in the windows lends miles from Summit Station, in San Bernardi 
From plans by Roberts. (— |) a, additional beauty. From plans by the owner. lumber and stone used in its construction v 
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A CALIFORNIA HOUSE. COST $5000 
Most of the thirteen rooms in this house at Alhambra, a suburb of Los Angeles, are on the 
main floor. The house is in the Grecian style, with eight large lonic columns around the 
court, which is open to the sky. From plans by L. B. Valk. 

















( ~\ PHOTOGRAPH BY JACOBY, WEISHAMPEL & BIGGIN 

¢ » WEST BETHLEHEM, PENNSYLVANIA. COST $4000 
Limestone and brick were used for the first story of this house, 
with shingles above. There are nine rooms and bath. From 
plans by Jacoby, Weishampel & Biggin. 
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Shy) Each corner of this house at Honesdale, Pennsylvania, 


0 is clapboarded to the second floor and shingled above, 
Ah (Awarded First Prize in The Jo 
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A PRETTY STONE-AND-SHINGLE HOUSE. COST $4000 


The first story of this summer home at East Kingston, New Hampshire, is of native field stone 
pointed with dark mortar ; the second story is of shingles stained dark green. There are nine 
rooms and bath. From plans by Ralph W. Giddings. 
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SUMMER HOUSE AT FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS. COST $3800 AT ROME, NEW YORK. COST $5000 
There are eight rooms and bath in this attractive house, which is about a mile from the city. The shingles used in this house are stained natural color, and the porch is of field stone. There are 
The underpinning, piazza pillars and walls are of field stone. From plans by Oscar A. Thayer. twelve rooms and bath, with a cellar under the entire building. A large fireplace of stone in the hall is 
(Awarded Second Prize in The Journal’s Contest.) the feature of the interior. From plans by M.G. Merritt. 
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MES FOR $5000 AND LE.’S5 


- JournaL's competitive series last year. 
of the accuracy of the figures given. 
¥, Cannot assume any further responsibility for them. 





In each case the 
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PaOloge x BY W, E, COUSWEL 

Y MOUNTAN HOME. COST $4800 

uilt on the crest af the Sierra Nevadas, about eight 
it Station, inSan Bernardino County, California. The 
used in its construction were obtained close at hand. 
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OLD COLONIAL. COST $4500 


The hall is the feature of this eleven-room house at 
South Elizabeth, New Jersey. Its fireplace extends 


From plans by C. Godfrey Poygi. 
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IN THE BERKSHIRES. COST $3300 


This house is in Berkshire County, Massachusetts, between North Adams and Williamstown. The under- 
pinning is of blue limestone. The exterior walls are covered with white cedar shingles, and the roof with 
hemlock shingles. There are ten rooms and bath; also an attic. From plans by John R. Button. 
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ANOTHER CALIFORNIA HOUSE. COST $5000 
A Patio house at Hollywood, a suburb of Los Angeles. All the family rooms are on one 
floor, and the servants’ rooms over the kitchen. The open court may be entered from all 
the rooms through French windows. From plans by L. B. Valk. 








THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. COST $5000 


This two-story-and-attic frame house is at Englewood, New 
Clapboards and shingles were used, and there is a 
















From plans by Werner & Windolph. 
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TEEW-ROOM HOUSE. COST $4975 
t Honesdale, Pennsylvania, contains acovered porch. 


ded First Prize in The Journal's Contest.) 
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1 floor and shingled above. From plans by Clarence D. Kimble. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY 4. WHEELOCK HAWES 
SUMMER RESIDENCE. COST $5000 
This house, which faces Lake Massapoag, at Sharon, Massachusetts, has thirteen rooms and 
bath, with servants’ quarters in the attic. From plans by Mrs. George P. Lawrence. 
(Awarded Third Prize in The Journal's Contest.) 
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A NEW ENGLAND HOUSE. COST $5000 
re are Situated at Dorchester, Massachusetts, is this house, which has nine rooms and bath, besides a good 
hall is cellar. It is built of shingles. In some parts of the country this house probably could be built for much 
less. From plans by A. Warren Gould 


PHOTOGRAPH BY GUY A. BRACKETT 
ON UPPER LAKE MINNETONKA, NEAR MINNEAPOLIS 
This house is larger than it appears to be in the picture. It is the only house in the series 
costing more than $5000, the estimate being about $6000. From plans by Harry Jones. 
(Awarded Fourth Prize in The Journal's Contest.) 
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Miss Hadley’s 


THIRD 


HIS lace is worked in a bold design. 
‘| The braids are heavy, and heavy 
stitches. 

If a braid with heavy cord on the edge is 


linen thread is used for the 
used, as in this working pattern, care 
should be taken to baste it so that the 
cord shall be on the outer edge of the 
curves and turns. The cord gives the 
outlining effect needed in the design. If 
a medallion such as shown were made for 
the centre of a linen sheet and a hand- 
some border for the outside, they would 
make in combination a beautiful and 
durable bedspread. 

The beginner will find it difficult to 
make the corded braid lie perfectly 
smooth to the pattern on the sharper cor- 
ners, turns or curves. To overcome this 
the cord may be drawn a little where it 
happens to loop and then sewed to the 
edge of the braid. On the plain edge of 
the braid will be found a loose thread 
which may be drawn to aid in making 


LESSON: HOW TO MAKE 


The stitch which forms the background 
of this design is called the Russian lace 
stitch. 
loop. 


It is composed of bars with a picot 
In making the bar form a loop and 


RUSSIAN 


in the same manner as the first. 
a space equaling four to six stitches, and 
then 
space is 


/ A é 


Needlework Lessons 


A Series of Six Lessons: By Sara Hadley 


LACE 


Now leave 


work another dquble chain. If the 
a long one two or more picot loops 
may be made onthe chain. When these 
double chains are formed similar chains 
are to be worked at right angles, secur- 
ing with knots where the chains cross 
each other. If the space is quite large 
Russian buttons may be used singly or in 
groups of two, three or five, combining 
with the chains to fill the spaces. 

In making the Russian net stitch shown 
in the illustration, work from left to right 
three loops, or Brussels lace stitches; 
then leave a space equal to same and 
work three more loops, leaving a space; 
so continue until the end of space is 
reached. Fasten to the edge of the braid 
and begin from right to left with two 
Brussels lace stitches directly under the 
three stitches already worked. Under 
the adjoining space work three loops on 
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Why Buy 


Ice Cream? 


T is more delicious and wholesome 
made at home, and, with the right 
Sreezer, requires half the time, trouble, 


money, of any cooked dessert. Few 
realize it. The old-fashioned freezer 
is responsible for that. The 


| Peerless 
Iceland 


one norion Hype ger 


ONE MOTION 
Freezer 

is no more like that freezer than the 
| {| limited train is like the stage coach. 
It is a perfectly simple freezer ; makes 
better ice cream in less time, with 
less ice than any other. The Peerless 
Iceland has either crank or fly wheel 
(the latest improvement in freezing 
cream) that turns the can at high 
speed, zof the dasher. The way the 
Patented Stationary Dasher scrapes 
cream from sides of can gives more 
motion to the cream than any other 
freezer; reduces freezing time. 
Smooth, fine-grained, delicious ice 
cream in 37 minutes. Crank turns as 
easily when cream is frozen as at first. 

Get Gane Sidi pececed essere 8nd deaiee 


will refunct your money. If your dealer hasn't it, 
he can get it; or write us and we will send freezer 
to you on approval, express prepaid. 


DANA & CO., Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 


Peerless Ice Chipper chips ice 
properly, saves ice, time and hands. 
25 cts. at all dealers or from us. 





ROSETTE OF LACE 


The central figure of the finished lace medal- 
lion for bedspread. 


RUSSIAN LACE MEDALLION 


Finished medallion intended for central figure of 
bedspread of Russian lace and linen. 


BRAIDS AND BUTTONS 


The different patterns of braids and buttons 
used in making Russian lace. 





EFFECTIVE YET SIMPLE BORDER OF RUSSIAN LACE 


This border is of exquisite yet simple design and may be used either for edging draperies or for a bed valance. For window and vestibule curtains, buffet scarfs, 
side-table covers, etc., nothing is more suitable than Russian lace because of its durability and its richness of effect. 








P ‘ Fly wheel extra. 
the braid lie flat. Do not cut the cord where 


it is drawn, but sew it to the edge of the braid. 
As this is done on the wrong side of the lace 
the right side will be smooth and even. 

After the basting of the braid to the work- 
ing pattern is completed, the curves and joins 
being neatly made, the filling-in stitches are 
worked. The number of stitches used in 
Russian lace is limited to three or four. 


fasten securely to the braid; follow with a 
succession of loops like a chain until the 
centre of space is reached; here form the 
picot loop, with an extra length of thread 
secured by a knot; then continue making the 
chain of loops until the space is crossed. 
Take one stitch into the braid to start the 
second chain of loops. Two chains are to be 


the thread left in the working of the first row. 
Follow with two stitches under the next 
three stitches, continuing to end of space. 
This forms a second row of alternating groups 
of two and three stitches. Continue with 
similar rows until the space is filled. 

My fourth lesson, which will appear in the 
August issue of THE JOURNAL, will tell how 
Flemish lace is made. 


made close together, the second being worked 


ICE CREAM 
SECRETS 
FREE 




















. - 
5¢ NEW 5¢ 
“AIR CELL’”’ 
“Knit” Woes Wash Cloths 


Superior to the woven cloth because it absorbs more 
water; discharges more water; dries in half the time; 
is more easily and thoroughly cleansed ; admits of bet- 
ter massage; will not irritate the most tender skin; has 
the advantage of a sponge and the qualities of a cloth. 


5c 5c 






SECTION OF BEDSPREAD 


DETAIL OF STITCH 


How the Russian lace net stitch is begun 
and also how it is completed. 


Showing the method of working 


At dealers or mailed on receipt 
Russian lace stitch in detail. 


of five cents in stamps or coin. 
After trial money refunded if 
not satisfactory. 


New York Knitting Mills 
Albany, N. Y. 








SPOOL SILK 


Always smooth, even and round—always full 


length and very strong. 
Silk we make Corticelli Filo Embroidery Silk 
and Corticelli PurseTwist. Ask for ‘Corticelli.” 


CORTICELLI SILK MILLS, 25 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. 


Besides the best Spool 


WORKING PATTERN USED FOR MAKING RUSSIAN LACE BEDSPREAD 
One corner of piece of linen used for lace bedspread, on which the working pattern is shown with great clearness. The method of applying the lace braids and 











the lace buttons to complete the design is also shown. The working pattern is stamped on cambric. 
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The Neat-Handed Girl 


By Jeannette Weir 





THE SWEET PERFUME OF THE ROSE, THE VIOLET AND THE LAVENDER 
A white linen case for a sachet. The envelope 
inclosed is held by pink baby ribbon and the 
flowers are embroidered in pink and green silk. 


A more elaborate sachet of white moiré silk em- 
broidered withribbon. It is fringed,and finished 
at the ends with a row of briar stitching. 


This white satin sachet will carry sweet 
thoughts of the giver. It is a pretty present to 
give a friend who is about to travel. 





FOR THE TEA-TABLE TO PUT IN THE TRAVELER'S GRIP 


The butterfly pattern is a unique design for Cover a piece of cardboard with linen and make 
a tea-kettle lifter. This one is of linen a pocket on the reverse side for court-plaster 
and embroidered in white silk. and a bandage. Have cross and letters in red. 


FOR STUDS AND COLLAR BUTTONS 


A pasteboard box covered with white satin 
forms this dainty article. The forget-me- 
not wreath is outlined in ribbon embroidery. 


i — 7% 
¢ 
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PIQUE CHATELAINE 
Of left-over pieces. Embroider in 
linen thread, and use a piqué button 
and fastener for a clasp. 


A SUMMER COTTAGE ORNAMENT 
Twenty-four paper napkins are required for the table-cover of which this illustration shows but half. Use eight 
napkins for the centre—four for each side—and sew together in a square. Pad the centre with wadding, turn in 
the outer edges and sew the fringe in between to make a neat finish. Sixteen napkins are used for the fringe. 
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CASE FOR LACE TIES 
The violet design of white silk is 
outlined with purple. Crystal beads 
complete the decoration. 


A BABY’S PILLOW-CASE 
One handkerchief for the centre and another cut in half and 
placed at each end form this pretty design for a pillow-cover. 
The under side is made of plain lawn. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 
The border of this linen doily is 
made of crocheted wheels with an 
outer wheel of Honiton braid. 
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A PORCH TABLE-COVER 
A yard square of linen was used to make this useful 
cover. The hem is two inches wide and the polka 
dots are embroidered in white linen thread. 


NOVEL PIPE HOLDER 
Indian work is suggested in this 
suéde pocket, which is orna- 
mented with colored beads. 


LAUNDRY-BAG OF WHITE’ DUCK 
Use one yard and a half of material and six yards of 
tape to make this bag. The wreath is made of 
flowered cretonne appliquéd with pink silk. 
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An ideal preparation for 
beautifying and preserv- 
ing the teeth, swegiening 
the breath and @mifying 
the mouth, 


ANTISEFGAC 
Hardens soft al bleeding 


gums, whitens and cleans the 
teeth. rH 


A Standard tifrice — en- 
dorsed by dentists as an aid 
in preserving the teeth, and 
by doctors as a promoter of 
good health. 

Sold by druggists at 25c. 


Dr. Graves’ Tooth Powder Co, 
Chicago, Ill, 
TRIAL 
BOTTLE 


BEAUTIFIES 
WITHOUT INJURY 


Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder, the standard 
beautifier for two gen- 
erations. Prepared of 
purest materials, entirely 
free from arsenic, lead, 
lime or anything inju- 
rious. Holds its high 
place in the esteem of 
the women of to-day 
by its intrinsic merits. 


Comes in wooden 
boxes, which preserves 
the delicate perfume. 


Sold everywhere. 


Full size box sent on 
receipt of 50c. 


J. A. Pozzoni Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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Outdoor and Picnie Tables 


By Janet McKensie Hill 


Of the Boston Cooking School 
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FOURTH OF JULY LUNCHEON TABLE 


Natiomal flags, cherries, drums, cannon, red and white candies, peanuts — the national nut — and red, white and blue china decorate 
this Fourth of July luncheontable. The souvenirs are the cannon crackers from which the paper table napkins are drawn with a string. 
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TABLE DECORATED WITH 
FLAG PAPER 


A kitchen table is placed so 
that one of the legs is directly 
in front. About the legs a 
deep valance of American 
flag paper is draped, the va 
paper being gathered very 7 rive 
fullon the legs. On the table ; £ ’y Ve 

a large round table-top cov- ; ae if 

ered with white paper is if re fz 
placed, and the edge is fes- , Pp By) reel 
tooned with flag paper. Be- i a - : . 

tween the festoons American 5 
flags are pushed. Smaller 
flags are used for decorating 














the centrepiece, which is im- 











provised from glass cake- 
stands holding cups in which 
fruit punch is to be served. 
The paper napkins are red, 
white and blue, and the re- 
freshments are to be served 
upon red and blue plates. 




















IN AN OUTDOOR 
DINING-ROOM 


Luncheon table arranged for 
six persons in an outdoor 
dining-room under agroup of 
redwood trees at a country 
place near San Francisco. 
The tablecloth is of pale 
green denim and the centre- 
piece and doilies of white 
grass linen. White gladioli 
and grasses, held upright by 
being inserted in the back of 








a bronze turtle, and arranged 
in a shallow green porcelain 
tray, form the centrepiece 





The vine used in decorating 
the table is the California 
wild blackberry. 











PICNIC LUNCHEON SERVED 
ON A TABLE 


This picnic table is laid with 
paper plates. Agate dishes 
covered with birch bark hold 
the menu, which consists of 
potato salad garnished with 
ferns, bread and butter sand- 
wiches, sliced tongue, olives, 
salted peanuts, cherries, and 
wafers. Cherries compose 
the centrepiece. Glasses 
and pitchers for the lemon- 
ade are the only breakable 
things upon the table. Ice 
cream is served from a 
freezer, in paper cases. 








PICNIC LUNCHEON SPREAD 
ON THE GROUND 


A tea-basket provided witha 
teakettle and an alcohol 
lamp will furnish the means 
of making tea and coffee at 
a picnic. Lettuce may be 
carried with ice. Sardines 
should be drained from the 
oil, the skin removed, sprin- 
kled with lemon juice sea- 
soned with paprika, rolled in 
lettuce leaves and served 
with buttered rolls. Tongue, 
chicken, pickles, wafers and 
fruit complete the menu. 
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Food 
Requisites 


for Cottage 
@ Camp 


That lessen the task of 
Hotr-WEATHER cooking and add 
relish to the SUMMER DIET. 








Armour’s 
‘Extract of Beef 


|For making cold bouillon, con- 
/somme, salad dressing, sauces, 
and beef tea. 


Al druggists or grocers, or 2-02. bot- 
tle by mail in U. S. on receipt of soc. 





Armour’s 
French Potage 


AN EVAPORATED SOUP 





Packed in glass jars, 15c. each. 
Pure, wholesome and delicious. 
To make soup, add contents 
_ of jar to quart of water; boil, sea- 
son and serve. 
Will keep in any climate. 


At all grocers, or sent by mail in 


U. S. on receipt of price. 











— 











ARMOURS 
Beef Extract and Vegetable 
, TABLETS } 






FOR PREPARING \LLON.BEEF TEA ETC. 
Pet tect yr ESPECIAL id 
SOLDIERS, SAILORS. TOURISTS & SPORTSMEN 


ARMOUR 8 COMPANY 





WILL KEEP IN ANY CLIMATE. 





For the Soldier, Sailor, 
Gourist or Sportsman. 


A day’s rations may be carried 
|in vest pocket. A handy way 
to use Beef Extract where the 
conveniences of the kitchen are 
not to be had. 


Sold by all druggists or grocers, or 
sent by mail in U. S. on receipt of 35¢. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 
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The Journal’s Puzzle School 


Each picture represents the name of a President or Vice-President of the United States. 
t more than 25 words, what you know about the character of Washington. 





No. 1 is Washington. 
As a reward for the skill shown we will give 


Guess the rest and tell, 


A Check for $25.00 for a Correct Solution, and, in the Judgment of the Editor of The Journal, the 


Best Article About the Character of Washington, 


and Best Article. 


Articles, and $1.00 each for the Next Twenty-Five (25). 


A Check for $10.00 for the Second Correct List 
A Check for $5.00 for Each of the Third, Fourth and Fifth Correct Lists and Best 


Thirty (30) Rewards in All, Amounting to $75.00. 








S e l W ° Inclose nothing in your envelope but the slip. Thatalone. Do not write article on separate slip. 
pecial Warning jive cies. 


If you violate these conditions your answer will be thrown out. 


Do not send answers sooner 
Hundreds are so thrown out every month. 





























No. 10 


Read These Positive Directions 


When you settle on the name of the President 
or Vice-President that you think each picture 
represents, write it on the line after the same 
number as the picture on the slip on this page, 
and use only this slip cut out of the magazine. 
No others will be considered. Then, below the 
slip, on the white margin of the page, write 
your 25-word (or less) article. Do not write 
your article on a separate slip. vie 

Send as many different sets of solutions as 
you like, but each must be on a separate slip 
cut from ‘‘The Journal's Puzzle School.” 
The same article of 25 words can be used on 
each different slip if you like, or a different 
article, as you may see fit. 

Mail your letter so that it will reach 
Philadelphia not earlier than July 5, and not 
tater than the morning of July 10. 

The correct solution of this month's puzzles 
and the names of reward-receivers will be 
Published in the September JournaL. Owing 


to lack of Space, the little articles cannot be 
published. 























NEXT MONTH: 12 MORE PUZZLES 





SCHAIRS FOR f 


HIRE 


“BY HOUR OR DAY 
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EDWARD 
Vil 






































Use No Other Slip Than This 


Put one guess on each line and say no more. 


Then cut this slip out and mail it to 


THE PUZZLE EbItoR OF 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA, 
P.O. Box 1401. 


No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 
No. 12 


cocoenét oun + BS NR = 


- © 


Give full name and address here. 


NAME. 








PCRAND ARMY 
Or THEREPUBLIC, 














SOLUTION OF THE MAY PUZZLES 
Girls’ Names 


1 Mary 2 Janet 3 Rachel 
4 Barbara 5 Elizabeth 6 Isabel 

7 Adeline 8 Beatrice 9 Lena 
10 Caroline 11 Emeline 12 Patience 


PRIZE WINNERS 


First Prize 
Delma Wilcox, Eddyville, lowa. 
Second Prize 
Mrs. Herman F. Stark, Weiser, Idaho. 

Third Prize 

Mrs. George A. Brightman, New York City. 
Fourth Prize 

Genevieve Hinsdale, Beauchamp, Arkansas. 
Fifth Prize 

Evelyn Craft, Philadelphia. 


Other Prizes—Mrs. A. H. Zeigler, Wabash, Indiana; 
Mrs. B. A. Hall, Griffin, Georgia; Mrs. R. S. Wilson, 
Butte, Montana; C. F. Coleman, Portland, Maine; Mrs. 
Carrie F. Babington, Toledo, Ohio; Mary Lyons, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; A. J. McCoy, East Orange, New Jersey; 
Mrs. I. H. Copeland, Houlton, Oregon; Coral White, 
Nashville, Tennessee; George S. Livingston, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; May Treadwell, Newmarket, New 
Hampshire; Mrs. Howard Bacon, Roseland, Louisiana; 
Mrs. L. O. Cornell, Providence, Rhode Island; John R. 
Young, Chicago, Illinois; Katherine Watson, Norfolk, 
Virginia; Mrs, Charles H. McGee, Fairbury, Nebraska; 
Virginia D. Henkel, Wilmington, Delaware; Mrs. Henry 
Lardner, Niles, Michigan; Mrs. T. M. Taylor, Franklin, 
Texas; Mrs. H. A. Balfour, St. Louis, Missouri; Lulu 
Whitney. Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Mrs. John W. Bailey, 


Middletown, Connecticut; Mrs. Grace Cross, Fargo, | 


North Dakota; Mrs. H. J. Roff. Ritzville, Washington; 
Annie S. Greenwood, Chester, Pennsylvania. 
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FOR 
PRICKLY 
HEAT 

AND 
IRRITATED 
SKIN 

USE 


Sackunrd 
JorSoor 


AND 








— DONTSCRATCH! 


“PACKERS TAR SOAP |S REMARKABLY 
PURE, CLEANSING AND HEALING, 
EXCELLENT IN DANORUFF, CHAFING 


AND TStNee MED. awo SURG. Reporren. 





Our Celluloid Pocket Calendar — 
fac-simile of the above—very con- 
venient for pocket book; also our 
leaflet, ‘‘ The Value of Systematic 
Shampooing,’’ will be mailed free on 
application to 

THE PACKER MFG. COMPANY 
(Suite 87-G), 81 Fulton Street, New York 






























Can you break 

away from coffee ? 
It probably is the 
cause of your dys- 
pepsia, weak heart, 
kidney trouble, sour 
stomach and inactive 
brain and nervous pros- 
tration. You can easily 
break the bonds that 
hold you to coffee by using 
Postum Food Coffee, for it 
4 y requires no effort to slip off 


coffee drinking for well-made 
Y Postum, and the change in 
y, health is something miraculous 


in many cases. Postum is a food 
drink with a rich flavor and none of the in- 


jurious effects of coffee. A/ grocers. 








Our Box Spring No. I 


Affords comfortable rest and refreshing 
sleep. Most othersprings are noisy, or else 
the body hangs in them as in a hammock, 
This is noiseless, and yields perfectly to 
every motion of the body. 

It is made of 63 highly tempered «prings, 10 inches 
hich, firmly tied eight ways and fastened securely 
into a strong frame so they can never work loose, 
It is first covered with clean burlap, then with a thick 
layer of sanitary cotton bats, and the whole uphol- 
stered with finest quality ticking. Would cost $15.00 
at retail. 


Our price is $9.75, and absolute 
satisfaction guaranteed 








Send for our handsomely illustrated 32- 
vage descriptive catalogue of beds and 
Codding. It is free. 

AMERICAN BEDDING COMPANY 

Dept. C. Rome, New York 











using my Back- 
Photographers ing are insured 
against failure from halation, that 
white fog that comes on all very light 
parts. Photograph directly towards 
the sun if desired. Improves detail, defines dis- 
tances correctly, and makes it possible to take 
nature as you tind her. 60c, no stamps, postpaid, full 
directions; enough for 250 photos. “The Camerist’s 
Guide,” Iilustrated in colors. Booklet describing 
all my photographic inventions free with above. 


Edward W. Newcomb, Photo Expert, 271 Bible House, WN. Y. 


The Mae Benson School of Applied Design 


Individual instruction taught practically for all manu- 

















| facturing purposes —Silk, Cotton, ‘Table Linen, Book 


Covers, Wall Paper, Oil Cloth, Water Color, China 
Painting, Artistic Book Binding, Drawing, etc. Also 


SUCCESSFULLY TAUGHT BY MAIL 


Write for Catalogue. 


50 W. 22d Street, New York 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Cooking School 


By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


ILK, like eggs, is a typical or 
perfect food—that is, it con- 
tains all the necessary ele- 
ments to sustain life, build 
and repair tissues, and pro- 
duce energy in the young of 
the mammalia. Being a typ- 

ical or perfect food it in no way takes the 
place of a beverage. The person who cannot 
take milk forgets this fact, and uses it as a 
beverage, instead of water, with a heavy 
meal, and thus adds food to food, and over- 
powers the digestion. Milk is not intended 
as a typical food for the adult; it is the food 
of the young of the mammalia; it does not 
require mastication, and is intended by 
Nature to precede dentition. 

The appearance of the grinders is Nature’s 
way of telling us that we can now do a little 
masticating. It has been estimated by some 
of our chemists that one quart of milk is 
equal in nourishment to three-quarters of a 
pound of beef. This is according to test-tube 
analysis. We find by experience that a man 
can do much more work with greater ease on 
three-quarters of a pound of meat than he 
can on a quart of milk, and that he does not 
become hungry so soon. 


Milk Should be Taken Slowly 


HE protein or nitrogenous compounds of 
milk are casein and albumin, and for 
convenience will be referred to hereafter as 
casein, the cheese or curds of milk. The 
carbohydrate is lactose or milk sugar, which 
is represented by the same symbols as cane 
sugar, C,, H,, O,,. It is, however, in some 
way different, is decidedly less sweet, and 
less liable to fermentation. Cane sugar 
added to the milk given to infants produces 
flatulency and indigestion. Sugar of milk 
alone should be used. The fats of milk are 
called butter fats—valuable and _ easily 
assimilated if taken on bread, and not 
heated or cooked. Heating dissipates the 
volatile oils of butter and renders the butter 
difficult of digestion; butter then is a whole- 
some, fatty food when taken at the tempera- 
ture of the stomach. 

Milk, being a typical food, exercises the 
entire digestive tract. It is not easy of 
digestion unless sipped slowly so that it may 
be mingled with the saliva. When poured 
down the throat like a glass of water it enters 
the stomach in a mass and is quickly coagu- 
lated by the ferment rennin, and is then sepa- 
rated into curds and whey by the churning 
action of the stomach. The curd left alone 
is hard, dense and difficult of digestion from 
its very density. For this reason, when giv- 
ing a child a glass of milk, a piece of bread 
or other food requiring mastication should be 
given at the same time. 


When a Child is Fed Artificially 

HE curd of cow’s milk is much more 

dense, less friable, than that of human 
milk. This explains why infants fed upon 
cow’s milk are so difficult to rear. Two facts 
should be borne in mind regarding infant 
feeding: One, that of all children born 
healthy and raised naturally very few die 
during the first year of their lives. This is 
also true of children born in institutions such 
as almshouses, and of children of the poor 
who rarely have good care. Second, that of 
the children brought up by hand, either in 
** homes ’’ or institutions, comparatively few 
survive their first year. As a rule these 
children do not die from necessary causes. 
The facts are too well known to allow of dis- 
pute. 

When a child must be artificially fed, let 
the substitute be as near the human milk as 
possible; cow’s imilk is not this. It was not 
intended for children, but for calves; hence 
it contains more nitrogenous material and 
mineral matter than can be consumed or used 
by the child. A calf gets its growth in from 
two to three years; the child in fourteen or 
fifteen years. To insure success then with 
hand-fed babies, use substitutes as near the 
human milk as possible, both in physiolog- 
ical properties and in chemical compositions. 
Cane sugar and cereals are also to be con- 
demned as unnatural. On such foods an 
infant wears itself out in trying to live. 

Compare the following tables and you 
will see at a glance that there is a wide dif- 
ference between the two milks. Persons 
frequently tell you that milk makes them 


NINTH LESSON: MILK 


bilious. There is no doubt about this, but 
the cause is apparent. They drink it with 
meat or heavy foods, thus overpowering their 
digestive apparatus with nitrogenous foods. 
Milk should be taken as meat, not with meat. 


Human Cow’s (Leffmann) 
Fat 3-3 4.0 
Sugar (lactose) 6.8 48 
Proteids 1.8 3.5 
Ash 0.2 0.7 


Milk is Apt to Convey Disease Germs 
T IS a well-established fact that milk is an 
admirable conveyer of disease germs. It 
is a nutrient fluid in which they thrive; hence 
it is most important that milk should be col- 
lected with special care, quickly cooled and 
kept in conditions of extreme cleanliness. 
If one is living in a neighborhood where there 
is an epidemic of contagious diseases it is 
wise to use as little milk as possible, and 
have that little sterilized. Sterilization must 
be done in the most careful manner — not in 
an open vessel, but in bottles fastened with 
cotton plugs. Milk boiled in an open vessel 
and put aside to cool frequently becomes 
more dangerous than raw milk. The germs 
of disease floating in the atmosphere, falling 
into sterilized milk and finding no resistance, 
grow rapidly, making the milk unwhole- 
some. 

Louis Pasteur, one of the most noted chem- 
ists of the last century, found that disease- 
producing germs were killed at a temperature 
of 160° or 165° Fahrenheit. This tempera- 
ture leaves the milk alive, not in a dead con- 
dition, as is the case with boiled or sterilized 
milk. To Pasteurize milk put the milk into 
bottles. Fasten the bottles with cotton 
plugs, put them in water at 155° Fahrenheit, 
and keep them at this temperature for thirty 
minutes. Or put the bottles in a “‘ steril- 
izer’’ and keep them at 160° Fahrenheit for 
thirty minutes. Milk by this process is freed 
from dangerous germs, but will not keep 
very much longer than ordinary milk. Milk 
properly sterilized will keep perfectly sweet 
for months. Sterilized milk is dead, difficult 
of digestion and unfit for infant feeding. Do 
not use it unless there is danger of disease; 
then of two evils choose the least. 


Buttermilk is Easily Digested 
UTTERMILK is one of the most nitrog- 
enous and easily digested forms of 
milk, and is an admirable summer food. It 
is the residue after removing the fatty matter 
from the milk. Sour buttermilk is more 
palatable and more digestible than sweet. 

‘* Separator’’ milk is the residue after the 
milk has been subjected to centrifugal action. 
‘* Separator ’’ milk is practically free from all 
butter fats. 

Hand-skimmed milk contains from one to 
one and a half per cent. of fat; hence for 
special feeding it is much better than “‘ sepa- 
rator’’ milk. 

Condensed milk, sold under various names, 
is milk in which the water has been evapo- 
rated, and in some cases cane sugar added. 
The condensed milks are not to be chosen 
for infant feeding unless fresh milk is not 
obtainable or you live where milk is not in 
good condition. According to Church as 
much as forty per cent. of cane sugar is fre- 
quently used in the preparation of canned 
milk, quite enough to quickly upset the 
stomach of an ordinary infant. 


Conditions Which Produce Ptomaines 


HE natural fermentations to which milk 
is subject are of three sorts: first, lactic 
fermentations in which the milk becomes 
sour; second, changes in the albuminoids of 
the milk, putrefactive changes; and third, 
those in which the fats are attacked by 
butyric fermentation. 

Ropy milk, a condition frequently met with 
during the ‘‘ dog-days’”’ season, is due to a 
fungus growth. It is not known to be injuri- 
ous, but is exceedingly unpleasant. 

The “‘ red’’ and “‘ blue’’ milk are caused 
by bacteria. 

There are possibly no germs found in clean 
milk that may be classed as harmful. There 
are, however, germs not classed among the 
disease-producing ones that get into the milk 
through carelessness in milking, or from 
unclean vessels or utensils in which milk is 
kept that produce poisonous compounds 
known as ptomaines. These most frequently 
occur in custards, pies, cheeses, ice cream, 


cream puffs and other mixtures of boiled milk 
and eggs. They frequently occur in other 
forms of animal matter; oysters, fish and 
lobsters are especially susceptible. 


Proper Way to Scald Milk 
put the milk into the upper part of the 
double boiler; stand this in the under 
part containing boiling water. As soon as 


the water in the under or outside boiler | 


reaches again the boiling point the milk is 
**scalded.’’ Milk never boils in a double 
boiler, but is sufficiently heated for all prac- 
tical purposes. Cooking or heating of milk 
makes it somewhat more difficult of diges- 
tion. There are advantages, however, in 
giving ‘‘scalded’’ milk to invalids; it in- 
duces them to sip or take the milk slowly, 
thus mingling it with the saliva. ‘‘ Scalded’’ 
milk is not boiled milk. 


How Milk May be Modified 

HERE are several ways in which cow’s 

milk may be modified to the constituents 
of human milk. For the home, however, the 
following two are to be selected: 

Put into a clean, cold place at night two 
quarts of good cow’s milk. Next morning 
with a small rubber tube siphon off one quart 
of the bottom milk; heat this to 100° 
Fahrenheit; add one junket tablet dissolved 
and allow it to stand quietly for ten minutes 
until it solidifies; break it with a fork and 
strain through a perfectly clean 
cheesecloth. Add the whey thus obtained 
to the top milk; 
of sugar of milk; stirthe milk until the sugar 
and cream are well mixed, and put away in 
a perfectly clean, cold place. 

It frequently happens that the child cannot 
even take this small amount of the curd of 
cow’s milk. Under such circumstances add 
two junket tablets to two quarts of fresh milk 
heated to 100° Fahrenheit. When the milk 
solidifies agitate it for a moment with a fork; 
then strain. To the whey thus obtained add 
one pint of water, five ounces of cream, four 
level tablespoonfuls of sugar of milk, and the 
whites of three eggs. A little more egg may 
be added if desired, but frequently it is better 
to add less. 

Put the whites of eggs in a fruit-jar; adda 
little of the whey, and shake until the whole 
is thoroughly mixed; then turn this in with 
the remaining whey. 


When the child is very delicate and weak | 


it is sometimes necessary to give more cream, 
and a little less of the albuminoids. A prep- 
aration as follows may be used with good 
results: Mix two ounces of cream, four ounces 
of good milk, one ounce of sugar of milk, and 
one ounce of lime-water with fifteen ounces 
of boiling water. Mix and stand in a cold 
place. Half an ounce will be sufficient quan- 
tity at each feeding every two hours for the 
first week; then the quantity may be changed 
to suit the age and condition of the infant. 


Laban is of Great Value 
eve into a kettle four quarts of milk; stand 


it over the fire where it will come slowly | 
to the boiling point; push it back and keep it | 
just below the boiling point for thirty min- | 


utes. Take from the fire, and when cooled to 
100° Fahrenheit lift the skin that has formed 


over the surface a little at one side, and stir | 
under and into the milk four tablespoonfuls | 


of thick sour milk. Cover the kettle with a 


clean towel, and then over this put a large | 


Stand | 
it in a warm place, about 80° Fahrenheit, for | 


piece of flannel or a folded tablecloth. 


five hours. At the end of this time you will 
have a thick, creamy jelly. It may now be 
whipped for a moment with an egg-beater and 
placed on the ice to cool, or it may be filled 
into bottles and corked. In a cool place it 
will keep for at least a week. 

Laban is without gas, and contains but a 
trace of alcohol. The casein is most thor- 
oughly broken up, which makes it an easily 
digested and valuable form of milk food; in 
fact, it is said that a saucer of laban every day 
is a positive cure for intestinal indigestion. 
With brown bread it makes an admirable 
summer luncheon or supper. 


un 


Mrs. Rorer’s next Cooking Lesson, in the August issue 
of THE JOURNAL, will be on 


‘* Cheese and Nuts ’”’ 
Explaining the real value of each as a food. 


piece of | 


add four tablespoonfuls | 
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HE 


sun’s 
hottest in the north- 
ern half of the world 
at the end of Jume, 


rays are 


but our days are 
warmest in July and August. 
This at first seems a paradox, 
but it is not. A man is not 
necessarily richest when he is earning most. 
Even though his receipts diminish, so long 
as they exceed his expenditures his wealth 
accumulates. We gain warmth from the sun 
while our part of the earth is turned toward 
him. But we are losing heat, throwing it back 
into space, all the time. During these long 
days we get more than we can throw away, 
and consequently we get warmer day by day. 

With us, of course, the sun never gets 
directly overhead. If it did we would be in 
the torrid zone. But now it is daily 
farther south of the overhead point at 
noon, and we are getting its rays more 
and more slantingly, and hence getting 
less and less heat fromthem. By early 
August the income and outgo will bal- 
ance, and from that time on we must 
constantly draw on our accumulations. 
These daily draughts on our store con- 
tinue until late December, when they 
are heaviest. After that they grow daily 
less, for our income slowly increases. 
But it is not until February that our 
call on the reserve ceases and our for- 
tunes reach their lowest ebb. From that 
time on we add daily to our store. 





Trees Grow but Little After June 
T THIS season of the year even the 
trees feel the heat. The leaves 
have lost their freshness and crispness. 
They are distinctly less green. This 
is no mere trick of the light, no simple 
appearance. The leaves actually move 
the grains that make them look green, 
and stand them edgewise to the sun to 
avoid its intense action. The trees 
have stopped growing, too, for the most 
part. Practically all the stretching they 
do comes between April and June. 
Later they fill out, but gain little in 
height. Their main work from that 
time on is to accumulate materials 
enough to make a quick stretch next 
spring. To this end, next year’s buds 
are already formed. At the base of each 
leaf is the promise of the leaves for next 
year in the shape of a slender, pointed 
bud. 

The birds particularly seem to feel 
the heat. Their songs have grown 
fewer and feebler. To be sure, they 
have accomplished their purpose, and 
when the male has gained his mate 
and helped to build the nest, there is 
work enough in gathering food for his 
wife and children to sober any father. 
Even yet his joy bubbles out morning 
and evening, but when the sun is 
high, the quiet, persistent note of the wood 
pewee must stand for almost the whole choir 
of spring. 


Hot Weather Suits the Insects 


UT whatever we and the birds may think 
of the weather these are just the days that 
suit the insects. The sun cannot shine with 
rays hot enough to scorch their ardor, and the 
hum of the bumblebee, the quick flight of the 
wasp that is building his mud hut under the 
eaves, and the buzz of the hornet as he searches 
for flies are the pleasant accompaniments of 
our summer lazings. Through the warm air 
the butterflies wheel almost secure from the 
birds who sit in the deep foliage with mouths 
open and wings held away from. the body. 
Over the hot, dry ground of the cornfield the 
grasshopper hovers in crackling, quivering 
glee, while from the near-by grove the heavy 
hum of the locust starts out 
musically enough, though 
even it gets wooden toward 
the end of the song. 
Toward evening the mu- 








By Professor S. C. Schmucker 
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his body forward and back, at the waist, 
you can beat his drums at will. You need 
not hesitate to try this for he is in truth quite 
harmless. It is almost impossible for him to 
puncture the skin, and should he by any 
chance do so the result is far less likely to be 
hurtful than would be the case were you to 
puncture yourself with a pin that had been 
lying about a city street. 


What the Locust Should be Called 


F COURSE we should call this fellow the 
cicada, but I fear in this country popu- 
lar usage has called him locust so long that 





‘PACE TO FACE WITH A CLUMP OF BIRCHES”’ 


reform is hopeless. We have two insects of 
this kind. The one we see and hear every 
summer is broad over the shoulders and looks 
as if he were made of tarnished copper—he 
is such a motley of blacks and greens with a 
white blush here and there. 

The other one has long been known as the 
seventeen-year locust. He is smaller and 
redder, and only comes, in any one locality, 
once in seventeen years. The truth of the 
matter is it takes seventeen years to make 
him. Before his exact period had been rec- 
ognized, his coming, like that of comets and 
all other unexpected events, was consid- 
ered to presage war. This was all the more 
clear inasmuch as his front wings carry a 
very plain W, and what else could this 
mean? We now know that during the sixteen 


intervening years he lives under ground, with- 
out wings, and thus escapes our notice. 


ings Outdoors, 
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The Seventeen-Year Locust 


HE mother locust cuts light 

slits in the tender bark of the 
ends of the limbs of trees and in 
them lays her eggs. She thus 
injures the wood, and soon the twig dies and 
hangs down. The next high wind breaks 
it off and it falls tothe earth. By this time 
the eggs have hatched, and the young locust, 
not yet looking at all like his mother, creeps 
into the earth. Here he goes through a very 
slow growth and development, feeding occa- 
sionally on tender roots. By the summer of 
the seventeenth year he is ready to emerge. 
He creeps out and up the tree until he finds 
a place into which he can clinch his toes. 
Then his back splits open, and the adult 


form, tender and limp, squirms out and later | 


hardens into the perfect insect, 

In 1885 the southeastern half of 
Pennsylvania, and much of New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland, swarmed with 
the largest brood of these locusts ever 
known. Indiana had a similar brood 
the same year. Inthe East these visits 
have been noticed regularly since 1715. 
This indicates that the same localities 
may expect a return of the insect this 
year and many persons are working 
themselves into a state of needless 
alarm. Inthe first place very little can 
be done to prevent their advent; and in 
the next, these insects are not danger- 
ous to people, while the damage to trees 
is ordinarily quite trivial and confined 
chiefly to forest trees. 

The Cardinal Lobelia is Cheering 
Grae flowers are coquettish: sum- 
mer blooms frankly bid for atten- 
tion. The faint, delicate pinks and 
violets and whites have given place to 
red and purple, to deep blue, to yellow 
and orange. When white comes now 
it is more likely to come in masses or 
at night, and if at night, then with a 
fullness and richness of perfume that 
is almost oppressive. I suppose each 
of us is most sensitive to one particular 
color, and I am barbaric enough to like 
it dark red. Of all the crops that grow 
in our fields none delights me more 
than crimson clover. Of all the flowers 
that brighten our woods and swamps 
none seems to me more cheering from 
its simple glow than the cardinal lobelia. 

The swamps are the places where 
Nature is most active in reclaiming the 
ground. Almost always they are old 
lake beds or ponds that she has filled 
with soil and is now fertilizing in order 
that they may grow her crops. How 
gracious it is that she should cover her 
processes of decay, that are blackening 
and enriching the slime beneath, with 
the dainty carpet of ferns and mosses, 
and spot the surface here and there with 
such perfect patches of color as come 

from the graceful clusters of the yellow- 
fringed orchid or from the tall, glowing 
spikes of the cardinal flower. 

The little blue lobelia of the fields, with 
its inflated seed-pods, has long been used in 
medicine, and the disciples of Hahnemann 
sing its praises. But the best administration 
of lobelia is through the eye, and its most 
potent effect is on the mind. 


Where the Undergrowth was Thick 


(7 summer day on the mountains a com- 

panion and myself had lost our bearings. 
There was nothing to do but follow down a 
watercourse, confident that it would lead us 
sooner or later to human habitations. Our 
luncheon was eaten, we were footsore, and my 
camera was heavy. Altogether our spirits 
were down. The undergrowth was so thick 
that our quickest progress was made by 
wading down the bed of the 
stream. A sudden turn of 
the rivulet brought us face 
to face with a clump of 
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Cothran dr Years Old 


Send for 
A Free Sample of 


Mellins Food 


MELLINS FOOD CO. BOSTON.MASS 






































Would you like us to show 
you how you can have the 
luxury of a dainty modern 
bathroom at a price within 
your reach ? 

If so, send us your plumber’s name and we will 
send you, free, our book, ““MODERN BATH- 
ROOMS,” which shows many especially de- 


signed interiors, with suggestions for decoration 
and arrangement, and gives reduced prices of tubs. 


The bathroom shown above costs §198. 
Next month we will show one to cost $120, 


STANDARD SANITARY MFG. COMPANY 
Box K, Pittsburg, Pa. 


























Gelatine 


is pure and sparkling. 
SEND FOR FREE BOOK 





“Dainty Desserts for Dainty 


for your s 
name. Or, instead, send a 2c. 
stamp. For 5c. in stamps, the 
book and full pint sample. 


birches. Their pure white 
trunks, with the paper hang- 
ing in delicate shreds, stood 


Sicians change, but their 
numbers, if anything, in- 


crease. Denied the power out clear and sharp against For 15c., the book and full 

A é two-quart package (two for 

of beauty, these denizens of the dark shadows of the ate). Fe color for fancy 

2 j . j | sse v pack- 

the night must depend on undergrowth behind them. “a nee a. 

their voices for winning About their base, on the top elatine will make two 
friends, and the night is 


of the shelving bank, stood 
a magnificent cluster of | 


quarts (half gallon) of jelly. 
Strident with the shrill 




















\ CHARLES B. KNOX 
fiddling of the crickets and maidenhair ferns, their | 12 Railroad Ave. Johnstown, K. Y. 
later of the katydids. dainty fronds scarcely sway- | ; 
' It sounds hot when the oo ut the x peed = 4 

ocust sings. He never rough it all came the = LANGOYY 
Seems quite happy with the thermometer any- dominant note of the cardinal flower. Invol- vi ’ 
where that pleases us. When we begin to untarily we stopped and gazed; and a brighter Germ Destroyer and Deodorant 


wilt the locust tunes up his twin drums and 
sings his gleeful song. For here again it is 
the male that sings, and if you will but catch 
him you will find his instruments beneath 
the long flaps of his vest. If you will bend 


mood and a quicker step led us on and made | 
it perhaps a little easier to bear when, on | 
arriving at a house half a mile farther on, 

we found we had gone down the wrong side | 
of the mountain. 


Rest, safest, cheapest. Powerful, ble. Good 
for bathroom, bedroom, celiar, pt Ne age bar- 
rel, and stable. All druggists sell it — . and $1.00, 


Write for free booklet,““Health Hints.” 
CREOLIN-PEARSON, 13-19 University Place 
NEW YORK 
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CAN YOU KNIT OR CROCHET? 








i 

THE following Prizes will be 

awarded by a Committee 

of Experts, selected by THe De- 

LINEATOR, HARPER'S BAZAR 
and McCatt’s MAGAZINE: 


One Prize, $200.00 


One Prize, . . $150.00 
One Prize, 100.00 
One Prize, . . 75.00 
Two Prizes, . 50.00 
Four Prizes, . 25.00 
Five Prizes, ... 15.00 
Ten Prizes, ... 10.00 
Twenty Prizes,. . 5.00 


All articles returned to owner or 
purchased at set price. Send postal 
card request for full particulars of 
contest, You risk nothing and may 
G& a large award. 

















$1,000.00 in Prizes 


~\ is offered by the well-known and responsible firm of 


Calhoun, Robbins & Company 


(Established over 50 Years) 


for the best specimens of knitting or crocheting 


done with their 


“LION 
BRAND 
YARNS” 


Mark postal Contest,” Dept. A. 


J) Calhoun, Robbins & Company, 408 and 410 Broadway, New York 
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VEN during the warmest weather a young 
infant needs underclothing which con- 
' tains some wool. Fora new-born infant 
light-weight, high-necked and _ long- 
sleeved woolen shirts are the proper thing; after the 
sixth or eighth month a mixture of silk and wool 
or cotton and wool may be safely worn. The 
object of having a woolen garment next to the skin 
is to absorb the perspiration; cotton, linen or silk 
will not do this, but will lie damp and cold, ready 

| to chill the baby at the slightest draught. 











Bloch Go-Cart 


Send for book 
about the wonder- 
ful go-cart that al- 
most runs itself, is 
the best-built, hand- 
somest and most 
easily adjustable. 

It brings a new 
happiness to babies 
and mothers. 





Invalids 


Comfort for you, indoors and out- 





doors. Stationary or 
rolling chairs of the best 
sort at two-thirds usual 
prices. Send for book. 


We pay freight on go-carts, bal-y 
carriages anil invalid chairs every- 
where in the United States. 


PHILADELPHIA BABY CARRIAGE FACTORY 
Eighth and Spring Garden, Philadelphia 


Mothers and Daughters 


You can make summer cooking 
a pleasure by using our 


STEAM COOKER 


WITH DOORS 
Entire meal cooked over one 
burner. Saves fuel, labor and 
provisions. Used on any kind 
of stove. Only cooker made 
with steam condenser and cop- 
per tank, suld on 30 days’ trial. 
Get it for your home and sum- 
mer cottage. 
iberz ms. 
Agents Wanted 3°14 ‘§i0s 
week can be made by agents. Write 
for territory atonce. Don't delay, as 
largest sales are made during sum 
mer months. Illustrated circulars free. 


OHIO STEAM COOKER CO. 
48 Ontario Bidg., Ont. and Jeff. Sts., TOLEDO, OHIO 

























THE HAWKEYE 
REFRIGERATOR BASKET 


is durable rattan lined with non-rust zinc. Two 
sizes, 18x10 by 8 inches deep, $3.25; 20x13 by 
10 inches deep, $3.50. An ideal picnic basket 
because it 


Keeps Contents Ice Cold 24 Hours 


Indispensable in the sickroom, when travel- 
ing for keeping infant's food, and for carrying 
summer lunches. Will last a lifetime with 
care. Sent aubject to approval C. 0. D 
Money back if not satisfactory on ten days’ 
trial. Send us your dealer's name if he can't 
supply you. ° 


A refreshing booklet FREE. 


BURLINGTON BASKET CO. 
Dept. 1, Burlington, Iowa 







A545 * 


Rests you all over. Adjusts automatic med 
to any position. Folds compactly. Made 
of fancy canvas and steel. Sold everywhere, 

or sent direct upon receipt of $3.50, you pay 

the freight. Or for $4.00 we pay freight in 
U.S. east of Rocky Mts., north of North 
Carolina and New Mexico, 


HAGGARD & MARCUSSON Co. 
408 8. Canal St. Chieago 











| Until the end of the second or third month a flan- 

nel band should be worn, then until the child is 

three years old the ribbed knit ones are best. If 

| the band comes up over the chest and has shoulder 
straps it will answer fora shirt for a baby over a 
year old when the weather is very hot. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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The Baby’s Flannels 


Should a baby wear flannels in summer ? 

Mrs. R. 

For the hottest days a mixture of silk and wool 
or cotton and wool may be used for the flannel 
skirt. For a baby in long clothes the skirt should 
be made long enough to pin up at the bottom without 
cramping the legs. The skirt should be made on a 
thin cotton band which can be sewed smoothly about 
the baby’s body, and thus avoid its lying in a mass of 
wrinkles. Shoulder straps may be added if preferred. 

Children in their first short clothes should have 
the flannel skirt made on a thin waist which but 
tons with smooth flat buttons in the back. It may 
also have a row of buttons at the waist-line on to 
which the white skirt may be buttoned. 

When old enough to wear drawers and garters one 
thin waist with sets of buttons for the different gar- 
ments is all that is necessary. 

Long dresses for summer wear are pretty when 
| made of dimity or fine lawn. They should not be 
| over twenty-eight inches in length, and in summer 
they may be discarded for the first short dresses, 
| which come just to the ankles, as early as the end 
| of the third month. 

If one can afford to do it, it is more suitable to 

keep the baby in white until after the second year. 


Dresses for Two-Year-Old Children 


What shall I make for my two-year-old child to 
wear this summer ? Mrs. R. W. 


Dainty light-colored ginghams may be used for 
' 











CHILDREN! 


Did you get a 


BOX OF CANDY 
FREE? 


THOUSANDS ARE GETTING THEM 
Tou Cos FSo"ss.te,'s. 


write at once, giving name anid 
address of her grocer, enclosing 
5c. in stamps to pay postage on 
box. Only one box to each fam- 
ily. The candy is the beat in 
the world, It is 


MADE FROM MALT HONEY, the purest sweet 
known. Does not injure teeth or digestion. Agrees with 
every one, especially puny children. Made in form of 
delicious caramels, with and without nut meats, 40c. per 
pound, If by mail, 16c. per pound extra for postage. Address 


SANITAS NUT FOOD CO., Ltd. 
6 Washington Avenue, North, Battle Creek, Mich. 









| morning wear. Children of two or three are old 
enough to wear the little ‘‘ rompers ’’ when at play 
in the morning. These little garments are a great 
saving of laundry work, which is no small consid- 
eration in a family of little folks. 

Dresses made with low neck and short sleeves, 
which are considered pretty, are really not the best 
for young children. Besides the risk of catching 
cold should the weather change suddenly, there is 
great danger of burning and blistering the delicate 
skin of the neck, shoulders and arms by the sun. 
Even though the child may not be exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun the intense white light often 
seen at the seashore and in the country is apt to 
| burn the tender skin and cause suffering. Fine 
| dresses or guimpes of dimity are really as cool and 
far more sensible than bare neck and arms. 


Socks and Low Shoes 


Is it safe to allow young children to wear socks 
and low shoes? CELESTE G. 

In such a climate as ours one always runs some 
risk in allowing a child to wear socks. Thin cotton 
or silk stockings are to be preferred. It takes so 


| little to bring on an attack of ‘‘ summer complaint ” 








FLIES IN YOUR HOUSE? 


You won't have them long 
if you 


Use the 


“KING” Fly Killer 


It is the most unique and useful contrivance for this 
pernete ever invented. With it you can clean your 
house of flies and mosquitoes in a few minutes. It 
kills without crushing — soils nothing. It is neat and 
durable; size 5x 18 inches. You would not be without 
one for many times its cost after trying it. 

Users say: “Best thing I ever saw;” “Cannot do 
without them;” “Can recommend it to anyone.” 
If your dealer will not supply you remit direct to us. Price lic. 
each, two for 25c., or one dozen $1.00, prepaid. Postage or coin. 


R. R. MONTGOMERY & CO., Sole Mfrs., Decatur, Ill. 


CALIFORNIA 


Via Chicago & North-Western, Union Pacific and Southern Pacific 
railways. Daily and personally conducted excursions to California 
and Oregon. Special attention to organizing family parties. 
Scenery unrivaled. Shortest time en route. Low-rate tickets. 


Write W. B. KNISKERN, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 


==» Stallman’s Dresser Trunk 


Have you seen one? It is up-to-date. 
y Think of it, everything within reach. 
No heavy trays, but light, smooth 
drawers. Holds as much and costs no 
\ more than a good box trunk. Hand 
3) riveted, almost indestructible. Once 
tried, always recommended. Sent 
C. O. D., privilege examination. 

ac. Stamp for Catalog. 


F. A. STALLMAN 
41 W. Spring St., Columbus, O, 



















































Did it Ever 


Occur to You 


that perhaps the best 
thing you can get for 
your child isa 


Colfax Pony ‘‘Rig’”’ ? 


Thousands of pleased parents testify 
that it is. Colfax Pony Rigs are known 
everywhere for original construction, ele- 
gant finish and durability. 

Let us show you how reasonably we can 
fit you out. 1902 Book and Prices FREE. 
Also copy of little magazine “ Ponyland.” 
Write today. 


COLFAX PONY RIGS, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


Leaky cans or hoops that 
fall off are not faults of the 


Lightning 
Freezer 


Our booklet, “ Freezers 

and Freezing,” with recipes by 
famous cooking authority — 
FREE, 
NORTH EROS. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 











in a baby that it is well to be cautious. 

If the baby does not yet stand on his feet, ankle 
ties may be used, but for a child running about 
either laced or buttoned black or tan shoes are better, 
for they give support to the ankles. 


Hats and Bonnets for Summer Babies 


What do babies wear on their heads in summer ? 
Res 

For babies young enough to remain most of the 
| time under the shade of their carriage parasols 
| dainty white lace or Swiss caps are the prettiest. 
| Sunbonnets, while they shade the face, are hot and 
uncomfortable and are often strongly objected to 
| by the little ones. After the second year a broad- 
| brimmed, light-weight straw hat is the best. 


| A Baby’s Outside Garment 


What shall I have for my baby to wear as an out- 
side wrap this summer ? Mrs. L. M. 
For a summer coat either wash silk or piqué is 
excellent material to use, for with a baby it is 
| always well to use a material that may be washed. 
For cooler days a flannel sacque can be worn inside 
the coat. Unless close to the house it is always 
well to have a small sacque at hand in case of need. 


A Baby’s Nightclothes 


How shall I dress my baby at night ? em 

A baby’s summer nightdress should be cotton, 
| and made in the form of night-drawers as soon as 
| possible. A different band and skirt from that 
| worn during the day, and, with young infants, a 
| fresh flannel skirt should also be worn at night. 
| In exceedingly warm weather the flannel skirt may 
| be discarded at night after the third month. 
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The Care of the Baby in Summer 


By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M. D. 


Ouestions of general interest will be answered every month. Inquirers must give their names and ad- 
dresses. Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Changing the Baby’s Food 

Is it necessary to make any change in my baby’s 
food during the hot weather? YouNG MOTHER. 

The essential thing to be remembered when feed- 
ing a baby during the summer is that the digestive 
organs must not be given too much work to do. 
Be sure that your milk supply is a good one. 
Strange as it may seem, it is sometimes more diffi- 
cult to secure good milk in the country than in the 
city. Often the farmers who sell milk in small 
country places have not been educated how te 
handle the milk properly. Insist upon absolute 
cleanliness, and also that, directly after milking, the 
milk be cooled rapidly, placed in clean glass bottles 
with covers, and kept cold until delivered at the 
door. While the mother, of course, cannot super- 
vise this, she can choose from among several farmers 
the one who is willing to comply with these rules. 

In excessively hot weather it is always best to 
pour out an ounce or two from each bottle of the 
baby’s regular food, and to replace it with boiled 
water, thus making the food a little more diluted 
and easier to digest. 


Weaning a Baby in Summer 


Would you advise me to wean my baby this 
month? He is not gaining at all. JuLia K. 

Although, of course, it is safer for a mother to 
nurse her baby through the summer months it is 
much better to wean the child if he is losing stead- 
ily in weight or shows marked signs of indigestion. 
When the change from breast milk to cow’s milk is 
made begin with a very dilute mixture; then, as the 
child becomes accustomed to it, gradually add more 
milk. If you have a Pasteurizer, use it, but if not, 
an elaborate apparatus is not necessary. Simply 
prepare all the food for twenty-four hours at once; 
pour the amount given for each meal into a clean 
nursing-bottle; cork with cotton and place the bot- 
tles in a pot of cold water; bring the water to boil- 
ing point, remove the pot from the fire, and allow 
the nursing-bottles to stand in it for half an hour. 
Then take them out and cool them first by letting 
lukewarm water, then cold water, run over them. 
They should then be put on ice until feeding time, 
when the milk may be warmed by placing the bottle 
in hot water for a few minutes. 


Giving a Child Meat 

If a child has never had meat is it better not to 
begin to give it to him in hot weather ? 

MARYLAND MOTHER. 

It is. Keep him on cereals and broths a little 
longer, and when the cool weather sets in make the 
change. Mutton broth for a baby should be made in 
the following manner: Cut up as finely as possible 
one pound of neck of mutton; add one pint of cold 
water and a pinch of salt. This should be cooked 
for three hours over a slow fire down to half a pint; 
if the water boils away add a little more so that you 
will have half a pint when the time is up. Strain 
this through cheesecloth, and when it has stood long 
enough to be perfectly cold remove every particle 
of fat. When fed to a young baby it should be 
warmed and given through a nursing-bottle. A mix- 
ture of equal parts of barley water and mutton broth 
is very nourishing. Chicken and beef broth may be 
made in the same way. 


To Keep a Baby’s Bottles Clean 


Please tell me how to keep my baby’s bottles 
clean. Lucy N. 

As soon as the baby has taken all that he wants 
rinse the bottle out with cold water and leave it 
standing filled with cold water in which is a pinch of 
borax. Once each day before the food is prepared 
boil all the empty bottles for ten or fifteen minutes. 
As it ruins nipples to boil them often they should 
be washed in cold, then in warm, then left in borax 
water until used again. Once a day they should be 
turned inside out and cleaned with borax water. 


What to Do Until the Doctor Comes 


If my baby has an attack of ‘‘summer com- 

plaint’’ what can I do before the doctor arrives ? 
Mrs. Y.R. 

First of all give the baby a dose of castor oil; if 
under one year, one teaspoonful will be enough; 
after that time two or three teaspoonfuls may be 
given. If the child has fever or the attack seems 
likely to be at all severe, stop all milk at once and 
give, instead, mutton broth prepared as above, bar- 
ley water, or one of the prepared foods which con- 
tain no milk. These may be alternated and so pre- 
vent the child from becoming tired of any one of 
them. Keep the baby as quiet as possible and give 
plenty of pure water between feeding times. As 
the baby grows better milk may be added, a tea- 
spoonful or so at a time, to any of the foods already 
mentioned until little by little the original strength 
of the food is reached. If there is much vomiting, 
egg-water, either in a nursing-bottle or from a 
medicine-dropper, a teaspoonful or two every half 


hour, will often control the attack and tide the child 


over the worst until the doctor comes. To make 
egg-water, add the white of one fresh egg to half a 
pint of cold water; add a pinch of salt, and, if the 
child is very weak, a little stimulant. Put this in-a 
large bottle and shake it thoroughly from four to 
five minutes. Then strain through cheesecloth and 
give it cold to the baby. 
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The Summer Breakfast 











By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


PLANNING and building summer 
menus bear in mind that heavy meats 
are not called for. But succulent vege- 
tables, as eggplant, tomatoes and cucum- 
bers, may be cooked and served as meat. 

When meat is served for a summer breakfast omit 
the cereal, and serve with the meat an uncooked 





green vegetable, as tomatoes, onions, cress or rad- 
ishes, using raw fruits as well. 

Do not serve eggs with meat ; eggs are meat. If, 
however, salt meat is chosen —and salt meats are 
better summer than winter food, as in summer we 
use more green vegetables —eggs may be served to 
those who do not use the salt meat. 





A Group of Simple Menus 


Currants and Raspberries 
A Cereal, Cream 


Toast Coffee 


Blackberries 
A Cereal, Cream 
Broiled Tomatoes Brown Bread 
Coffee 


Farina, Milk 
Fried Eggplant, 
Cold Tomato Sauce 


Toast Coffee 


Blackberries 
Boiled Rice, Milk 
Corn Oysters 


Whole Wheat Bread Coffee 


Fruit 
Creamed Hash on Toast 
Vatercress 
Coffee 


Fruit 
Moulded Oatmeal, 
Whipped Cream 


Rye Gems Coffee 


Raspberries 
A Cereal, Cream 
Baked Tomatoes with Egg 
Toast Coffee 


More Elaborate Menus 


Currant Juice with Raspberries 
A Cereal, Cream 
Broiled Sweetbreads 
‘reamed Potatoes 
French Rolls Coffee 


* White and Red Currants Mixed 


A Cereal, Cream 
Broiled Chops 
Baked Mushrooms 
Muffins Coffee 


Cantaloup 
Shirred Eggs 
English Muffins, Toasted 


Tomatoes with French Dressing 


Coffee 


For the Hygienists 


Fruit 
A Cereal, Cream 


Toast Coffee or Cocoa 


Boiled Egg 
Whole Wheat Muffins 
Coffee or Cocoa 


Fruit 
Tomatoes Baked inCreamSauce 
Corn Bread Coffee 


For the Boarding-House 


Cantaloup 
A Cereal, Boiled Rice, Milk 
Tongue Omelet Broiled Fish 
Corn Gems, Toast, Brown Bread 
Coffee Cocoa 


Mixed Fruits 
Oatmeal, Cream 
Broiled Chops 
Omelet with Shrimps 
Rve Muffins, Graham Rolls, Toast 
Coffee english Tea 


Fruit 
A Cereal, Cream 
Panned Tomatoes 


Fresh Plums 
Broiled Calf’s Liver 
Eggs a la Martin 
Sliced Tomatoes Cress 
WholeWheat Muffins, Hoe Cake 
Coffee Cocoa 


Smail Fruit 
A Cereal, Cream 
Hashed Chicken on Toast 
Omelet with Asparagus 
Broiled Tomatoes Brown Bread 
Coffee 


Cantaloup 
Shirred Eggs Broiled Tripe 
Sliced Tomatoes 
French Rolls Potato Muffins 
Coffee 


Menus for the Country 


Fruit 
Boiled Rice, Milk 
Creamed Codfish 
Plain Boiled Potatoes 
Brown Bread Coffee 


Fruit 
Panned Tomatoes, Cream Sauce 
Baked Potatoes 
Corn Bread Coffee 


Fruit 
Fresh Pea Fritters 
Plain Boiled Potatoes 
Ri e Bread Coffee 


Fruit 
Hashed Beef Mush Bread 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Coffee 


For the Fourth of July 














Creamed Potatoes 


Raspberries 
soiled Rice, Cream 
sroiled Chicken Waffles 


Coffee Coffee 


Boudins of Beef, Sauce Béchamel 
Corn Bread T 
Whole Wheat Bread 


sroiled Chicken, Cream Sauce 
Broiled or Panned Tomatoes 
Waffles Coffee 
Raspberries and Cream 


Toast 


Cocoa 


Keeping Food in Summer 
By Maria Parloa 


WO most important considerations are in- 
volved in the proper care of food. These 
are sanitary and economic. It is the 

} duty of every one who is responsible for 
the food of any number of people, be the number 
large or small, to see to it that the food supplied 
is as free as possible from decay and deleterious 
substances. This can only be accomplished by 
thorough cleanliness and watchfulness, and avoid- 
ing as much as possible the conditions favorable 
to fermentation and putrefaction. The warmth and 
humidity that are a part of the summer weather 
make conditions that are favorable to the decay and 
fermentation of food materials ; therefore the watch- 
fulness and care must be greater at this time than 
in the colder months of the year. 





The Influence of Bacteria on Food 

HE housekeeper must always reckon upon the 

work of bacteria in all parts of the house, but no- 
where more than in the kitchen, pantries and cellar. 
To these invisible agents are due many changes, 
both helpful and destructive, which take place in 
food materials. These small organisms are found 
everywhere. Warmth and moisture make the con- 
ditions most favorable to their growth, although 
there are some bacteria that develop more rapidly 
in a cold temperature, while others prefer a high 
temperature. It is, however, thought that the 
greater part of the bacteria develop best at a tem- 
perature between seventy and one hundred degrees 
Fahrenheit. The decomposition of various foods, 
such as the souring of milk, soups, preserves, vege- 
tables, etc., the moulding of bread, fruit, etc., is all 
the work of bacteria. If it were possible to have 
Storerooms bacteria-proof, and the food sterilized 
when put in such rooms, food would keep indefi- 
nitely. It is because we kill all bacteria in fruit and 
Jars by exposing them to a high temperature that 
we are able to keep canned fruit for years. The 
success in keeping raw or cooked food in proper 
Condition depends upon keeping food, utensils and 
storage places comparatively free from bacteria. 
This can only be accomplished by the utmost clean- 
liness, plenty of light and ventilation, and keeping 
the atmosphere as cool and dry as possible. 


WwW here Thorough Cooling is Necessary 
|? IS not enough that utensils and storage places 
be kept ina sanitary condition; the food when 
put away must not be in a condition favorable to 
fermentation and decomposition. This fact is often 
lost sight of —hence, much waste and disappoint- 
ment. Nothing is worse than putting warm food 


i “- ; ‘ 
n closed vessels or in refrigerators. As long as 


there is any animal heat in meat, poultry, milk, 
etc., these foods should not be placed in a close 
receptacle. That the article is surrounded by a low 
temperature will not insure it against decomposi- 
tion. All foods, animal and vegetable, that have 
been cooked should be thoroughly cooled before 
being put away. The more quickly a substance is 
cooled the longer it will keep. Liquids, like soup, 
milk, etc., should be taken boiling hot from the fire 
and poured into a bowl, which should be placed in 
cold water and allowed to stand in a current of air 
until cold, not merely until cool. 
weather add ice to the water. 
the refrigerator or cold room. 

Put meats, fish, vegetables, breads, etc., to cool in 
a current of air. 

Never mix warm food with cold. 


When cold, place in 








In very hot | 


Much of the trouble in keeping cooked foods comes | 
from putting them away while they are still warm. | 


How to Keep Raw Foods 

LL green vegetables should be cooked as soon as 

possible after being gathered. If they must be 

kept for hours or days put them in a cool, dark 

place. For asparagus, lettuce, rhubarb, young 

beets, turnips, carrots and onions have about two 

inches of water in a dish, and put the roots of the 
vegetables into it. 

If green or tuberous vegetables become wilted 
during transportation soak them for a few hours in 
plenty of cold water, and they will regain their 
freshness and crispness. String beans and green 
peas spoil very quickly after having been cooked, so 
they should not be cooked with an idea of keeping 
for more than twenty-four hours. | Perishable fruits, 
like ripe peaches, blackberries, raspberries, etc., 
should only be purchased for immediate use. One 
should not attempt to keep veal or lamb longer 
than a day or two, unless provided with ample cold- 
storage room. All meats keep best in a cool, well- 
ventilated atmosphere. If there is a cold room 
where these conditions prevail, hang the meat there. 

When one lives at a distance from markets the 
perplexing problem of keeping meats, fish, etc., 
must be solved. If one lives where neither cellar 
nor ice is available the problem becomes more diffi- 
cult. Poultry or a joint of meat that must be kept 
for several days should be well wiped with a clean 
piece of cheesecloth, then sprinkled with charcoal. 
Wrap the meat in paper or slip it into a cotton bag, 
and hang in a cool, dry place. Put some charcoal 
into the bodies of the poultry. Every two days 
wipe with a dry cloth and powder with fresh char- | 
coal. When ice is scarce wrap fresh fish in wet | 
grass or cabbage leaves and place on the cellar floor. 
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invested in meat. 


Toronto, Canada. 





Hundreds of letters like the 
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Malta-Vita (mAlta-vita), n., sing. ; (malta, 
life of grain; vita, vitality). A perfect food, 
pure, palatable, nutritious. So prepared as 
to be easily digested and perfectly assimila- 
ted by the human system. Requires no cook- 
ing. (Century Dictionary, next edition.) 





Pure 
Palatable 


Nutritious 


Whites is good to eat. 
Waltalm is cheap. (‘The best 


is always the cheapest.”’) 
Waal insures health (perfect 


digestion). Clean, white teeth, 
sweet breath, bright eyes and a 
clear, active brain. 


halted is a perfect food, made 
from the whole wheat, thoroughly 
cooked, scientifically cured and 
impregnated with diastase of bar- 
ley (malt extract), flaked and 
toasted. 


Whaltala contains all of the food 
elements necessary to insure per- 
fect growth, sustain life and 
regulate the system. 


Whatalm, if eaten for breakfast 
and supper, will insure perfect 
digestion. 


Matatm is a perfect food for old 


and young, sick or well. 


has been thoroughly 
tested by hundreds of thousands 
of people for nearly two years. 
We are now manufacturing and 
selling several tons of Thitelm 
every day. Our factories are in 
Battle Creek, prey and 


ollowing, 


voluntarily written, are in our possession : 


Ma ta-Vita Pure Foon Co., City. 
Gentlemen: For years 1 have suffered with indigestion and insomnia. 
upon the market I began using it with marked effect. 


Battie Creek, Micuican, September 10, 1901. 


When your food came 
I received almost immediate relief and it 


has proved permanent. I still continue to eat Malta-Vita and recommend it to everybody. Malta- 
Vita has made me a well man and I am working at my profession with comfort. 


Ma ta-Vita Pure Foon Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Allow me to tell you how much we enjoy your Malta-Vita. 
most desirable of all breakfast foods. 





Matta-Vita Pure Foon Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


Very respectfully, 


M. M. LEWIS, Contractor and Builder. 


Wasuincton, D. C., February 5, 1902. 


We think it the 
Very respectfully yours, 
MRS. J. H. WOOD, 3560 Thirteenth Street. 


Detroit, Micu., April 25, 1901. 


Gentlemen : Through the courtesy of a friend, I recently obtained a package of Malta-Vita. 
I desire to say that I have tried nearly every food on the market and have never tasted anything 


which compares with your food. 


It has a wholesome, rich, wheaty taste which is very agreeable. 


Every one who tastes Malta-Vita says that it beats everything on the market. 


Yours truly, 


MRS. J. S. BRADFORD. 


Health, Wealth, Happiness 


Wattalita is sold in large packages, protected with an inner seal, at 15 cents. 


THESE ARE THE BLESSINGS THAT FOLLOW IN THE WAKE OF MALTA-VITA. 


Each package contains more food value than can be purchased for $1.00 


If your grocer does not keep it, send us his name and 
address and 25 cents to pay for packing and express charges, and we will send 
you a package direct; six packages, direct, $1.00. 


Malta-Vita Pure Food Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, il isn'ta Kodak. 


Kodak 
Girl. 


> | ° 

Tis Kodak 

Simplicity 
and Kodak film convenience 
that have made pocket photog- 
raphy possible. Not only does 
the Kodak go inside the pocket, 
but inside the Kodak goes the 


film —all becomes one compact, 
self-contained mechanism. 


Kodaks, $5 to $75. 


A new folding Kodak for the 
pocket—almost for the vest 
pocket, at $6.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 





Catalogue at the dealers Rochester, N. Y. 


or by mail, 


$4,000 in prizes for the best Kodak and Brownie Pictures. 


IMPERIAL 
GRANUM 
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Sold by druggists ora = with book contain- 
ing valuable suggestions for the care of babies 
especially during the hot season is FRIE from 
John Carlie & Sons, Dept. J, 153 Water St., N. Y. City 


























A Summer Bath 

is made more exhilarating 
by the. Rubdry—the 
perfect towel. It ab- 
sorbs the mois- 
ture and gives 
friction with- 
out harsh- 
ness. 


lowel 


Worth a name 











No lint 
or thread to 
pull out. Pure 
White. Hand- 
somely finished— 
hemstitched ends. 
Each in separate box. 
The Best Stores Sell It 
Send for Illustrated Booklet 
“The Tale of a Towel,’” FREE 
RUBDRY, WORCESTER, MASS. 
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EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 


Sees ptent of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. 
ualified to teach Oratory, Physical Culture, Khetoric, 
ag ty ay Pedagogy. Catalogue free. Summer Session. 
CHAS. W mt; HBNKY LAWKENCE 
Suurwwaen- Deon. Chickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Buston, 











| ordered ice in years. 
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The Department of the International Sunshine Society 
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Edited by Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, President-General 


HERE is so much that I want to do and so 
much that I cannot do that I feel some- 
what as the poet must have felt when he 
composed the following: 


* The under side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining, 
And so I turn my clouds about 
And always wear them inside out, 
To show the lining.”’ 


Naturally everybody is inclined to think that no 
clouds hover long over the headquarters of the 
International Sunshine Society, but at times they 
do. And when they come I do just as the poet did: 
I turn them inside out and ‘* show the lining.”’ 

** That sounds very well,’’ remarked a friend the 
other day. “ But what are you going to do if your 
cloud is so big you haven’t the strength to turn it ?’’ 

Then I pointed to a card pinned on the wall right 
above my desk and told her that the words penned 
there had at such times consoled us most wonder- 
fully. She leaned over und tried to decipher the 
writing. It looked much like a ‘‘ skein of thread 
in atangle.’’ 1 helped her, and she read: “ May 
your life have just enough of the shadow to temper 
the glare of the sun.’’ 

“Oh, I see!’’ she laughingly replied; ** you 
accept as a necessary evil anything that you can’t 
exactly turn the right way !’’ 

** Something like that,’’ I replied, and then I 
told her the story of the card. Last summer, dur- 
ing that first awful heat, we were having many calls 
for ice, and had no fund from which to draw and 
supply the want. I had made the call in THE 
Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, but there had not been 
time for a response, and it seemed as if the begin 
ning of our summer work of ‘‘ Good Cheer’’ was 
going to be greatly clouded by not being able to 
relieve some of the immediate suffering around us. 


The First Order Sent Out for Ice 


Y ATTENTION had been drawn to the fact 
that an old lady, an invalid, who was left all 
alone while her daughter went out to do day’s work, 
had cried with delight when told that she was to be 
remembered regularly with ice just as soon as there 
came an answer to the call we had made. She had 
worked for the Society all winter, making pretty 
birthday bags and needle-books. She was entitled 
to anything we could do for her. It was now sum- 
mer, and she was sick and compelled to lie in bed 
all day. What a godsend five cents’ worth of ice 
would be! But the earnings of the daughter barely 
covered their necessary expenses. Ice was a luxury; 
therefore it must be done without. 

The first order sent out from headquarters for ice 
went to this sick woman, and with her letter of 
thanks came this card with its message written 
with the trembling hand of one aged and sick. 
When deciphered the card read: 

** How little the well-to-do know the blessing that 
a piece of ice is. Only those who have suffered as I 
have can imagine the jealousy with which I guard it. 
Of course, you know naught of this. You have never 
been in such trouble. My prayer is, ‘May your life 
have just enough of the shadow to temper the glare 
of the sun.’ 

It was our first letter of thanks for ice delivered 
by us, and it repaid for all the hard work we did at 
headquarters for the next three months. 

You were most generous in your donations to the 
“Tce Fund”’ last year, and I am sure the babies 
and the sick will not be forgotten this summer. 
Send your contributions in stamps, money order or 
check to the International Sunshine Society, 96 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. The general fund 
is handled here, but the distribution is made wher- 
ever the need may be. 


What We Did with the “Ice Fund” 


| WISH I could tell you of the one-hundredth part 

even of the good the ‘‘ Ice Fund’’ was the means 
of doing last summer. There was a little sewing 
woman with four children, one a baby of two years. 
She made enough to keep them from charity, but 
never since their father’s death had they enjoyed 
ice, or even had milk for any but the baby. For 
three months a free piece of ice and a bottle of milk 
were left at this home daily. The mother was 
always doing something for somebody else, and this 
was something the Society did for her. She said 
she thought it had saved her babies. 

An old man and woman were living on the top 
floor of ‘a tenement on the East Side, with just 
enough of an income to feed them half properly; 
still it kept them from the poorhouse. ‘* Ice!”’ 
exclaimed the old man when it was left there the 
first time. ‘* There is some mistake. We have not 
We are both crippled with 
rheumatism and can’t do much work, and have no 
money. If it were not for my pension — you see, I 
fought in the Civil War — we two would have been 
on Blackwell’s Island long ago. Ice! Take it 
away before Mary sees it. She is sick and I can’t 
bear to see her disappointed.’’ 

These two old people are true Sunshiners. The 
man had given his last penny that day for medicine 
for a sick soldier comrade, and the wife was taking 
turns with the janitor in sitting up with him. 

Headquarters will be open allsummer. We have 
no vacation. Brooklyn takes charge Monday and 
Tuesday; New Jersey, Wednesday; New York, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 


When the days are hot and sultry, and a drink of 
ice water is the only thing that seems to refresh 
you, you will find it doubly enjoyable if you ‘* buy 
it’? by sending a mite to headquarters to furnish 
the same cool drink to some one who could not get 
it otherwise. Five hundred dollars or five cents, it 
makes no difference what you send; it will be dis 
pensed as you order. 


What One Sunshine Member has Done 


HE value of a smile is hard to estimate, but a 

Sunshine member in Baltimore, Maryland, whose 
name we do not know, has written a poem on this 
very subject —‘* The Value of a Smile,’’ and Mrs. 
Joseph Fairchild Knapp, Chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the International Sunshine Society, 
has set the words to music. As her Sunshine dues 
for this year she sent to headquarters fifteen hun- 
dred copies of the song, and we are selling them at 
ten cents each. Any one who cares to have this 


music will please send ten cents in stamps, with 
full name and address. The words are given 
below: 

THE VALUE OF A SMILE 


The thing that goes the farthest to’ard making life 
worth while, 

That costs the least and does the most, 
pleasing smile ; 

The smile that bubbles from the heart, that loves its 
fellow-man, 

Will drive away the clouds and gloom, and coax the 
sun again, 

Coax the sun again, coax the sun again, 


is just a 


again. 


CHORUS. 
Oh, it’s full of worth and goodness 
kindness bent, 
It’s worth a million dollars and it does not cost a 
cent, 
Aud it’s worth a million dollars and it does not cost 
a cent, 


, too, with manly 


There is no room for sadness when we see a cheery 
smile; 

It always has the same good look, it’s never out of 
style; 

It nerves us on to try again when failure makes us 


rue. 
The dimples of encouragement are good for me and 
you 


Good for me and you, good for me and you, and you, 


To smile is very 
clear, 

And yet how oft we all forget the 

It sparkles round the 
weary day ; 

It lifts the clouds of sorrow, and drives them all 
away, 

Drives them all away, drives tiem all away, all away. 


easy when skies are bright and 


magic of a teat 
heart-strings thro’ many a 


Kind Words Cost Nothing at All 


Bb heiny spirit of Sunshine shines forth with true lustre 
in the following letter received from a mem- 
ber who acknowledges being wonderfully cheered by 
THE LAbtEs’ HOME JOURNAL “‘ Sunshine’’ page. 
‘* Have you ever had vour day turn sunshinv be- 
cause of a cheerful word? Have you ever wondered 
if this could be the same word you heard vesterdavy, 
and all because it was said by some one unexpec tedly 
kind to you? Do you remember, as a child, how ex- 
cited you grew because some one had given you a 
little present, and how you always had a feeling of 
admiration —a peculiar sunshiny kind of admiration 
for that particular friend ? 

“Well, we grown-ups feel the same to-day over an 
unexpected kind word, a cheerful ‘ How do you do?’ 
or‘ Hallo!’ As I lie here in my wheel-chair and 
watch the young people pass my window, I catch 
myself looking forward with the keenest kind of 
pleasure for their ‘Good-morning, Miss Parsons ; I 
brought you this pink because it smells so sweet,’ or 
‘Oh! Miss Parsons, we had such a funny time in 
sc hool to-day and I have come to tell you all about it.’ 

‘Ah! my dear Sunshine workers, how little you 
know the good your work is doing. 


**T would flood your path with sunshine, 
I would fence you from all ill; 

I would crown you with all ble »ssings 
If I could have my will.’ 


How to Raise Money for Sunshine 
A BAND of workers gave an entertainment last 
month that the members called ‘* The Stocking 
Social.’’ Not a new idea, by any means, but a 
good one. A tiny stocking made of pretty material, 
gathered with a double draw-string, was sent with 
each invitation, with a request that in it pennies 
should be put to the amount of double the size of 
the stocking. The entertainment was most success- 
ful, not only bringing in pennies, but also many 
useful articles that were immediately put into the 
‘* ’m-Talking-in-My-Sleep Barrel.’’ This barrel 
I told you of a few months ago. It was placed by 
the door so that everybody who came could drop in 
the package brought for the purpose of helping fill 
the empty stockings at Christmas-time. The pennies 
were to be added to the ‘* Babies’ Ice Fund.”’ 
When the guest passed through the door she 
dropped the stocking into a basket held by a little 
Sunshiner who was dressed in yellow and white for 
the occasion. Then she was escorted to the ‘* I’m- 
Talking-in-My-Sleep Barrel,’’ where she left 
what she had brought for the stockings at Christmas- 
time. All were asked not to buy anything, but to 
pass on something that they had no more use for : 
a book that had been read, some toys the children 
were tired of —anything, in fact, that a child 
would enjoy at Christmas-time. 


as 


There is only one kindness I ask of you this 
month — help the ** Babies’ Ice Fund.’’ 
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The above shows at a glance the history of 
the Cupp twins, of Jersey Shore, Pa., placed 
on Eskay’s Food September 3oth, 1901, and 
continuously kept on this Food from then 
until now. 


A generous sample of Eskay's Food sent free with our 
invaluable book, ** How to Care for the Baby '"—a great 
help to the mother who is anxious that her child should 
be strong and well. 

Situ, Kiine & FRENCH Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








COLD LIGHT 
for HOT NIGHTS 


HE HYLO electric lamp fits 

any ordinary socket and turis 
down to one candle power. It 
makes no heat when turned 
down. Makes light enough for 
comfort, safety, hospitality or 
propriety, but not enough light 
to attract the inquisitive and 
troublesome night insect. Bugs 
don’t bother when you use the 


HYLO. 

If your electrician 
supply you promptly, send us 
75 cents for sample by mail. 
Write for circular anyway. 


Vacation Work 


We want an agent in every 
town where there is elec 
tric light. Students can 
make money in vacation 
introducing our lamp at 
home. The HYLO is a great 
success. More than half a 
million people are already 
using it. Write at once for 
exclusive territory. En- | 
close 2c. stamp for agent’s 
contract and full details. 


















will not 





The Phelps Company 
11 Rowland St., Detroit, Mich. 


PATENTED. 











Money making money is the 
secret of success 

Kvery dollar you deposit with this 
bank works for you day and night 
earning 4 per cent. annual interest, 
compounded twice a year. We have 
depositors in every state of the 
Union and in many foreign countries 
who do their banking by mail. 

Write for the booklet giving full 
particulars. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 
Peoples Savings Bank Building 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


Capital and Surplus, . 
Total assets over 


$700,000 
$10,000,000 





1) TeaStrainer. Inserted in the spout 


¥ Never Drips a Drop of teapot. Is invisible, effective am 


a perfect strainer. Price tie. each, if you send mame of Danese ft. 
household goods, or 2 for 2 Also solid gold, $1.00, ‘ai 


| Axts. wanted. Ww. kE. ~ onc Distrib. Agt., Main St., th ey 
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Spikenard 5 
Birch Bark — 
Dog Grass 


Here is Your 
Prescription for the Best 


of Good Health 


HIRES 


Rootbeer 


the great temperance drink, is 
composed of Nature’s health-giving 
agents. It purifies the blood — 
fortifies the nerves and braces you 
up for hot weather. 


Beware of cheap imitations. The genuine Hires 
is sold everywhere. A package makes five gallons. 
Send 2c, stamp for booklet of Unnatural History." 
Cash prizes for solving combinations. 


Bottles for putting up Mires Rootbeer with 
Patent Rubber Lightning Stoppers. Last for 
years. Clean, convenient, handy and always ready 
for use. No corks, string or wire. $62.00 per 
case of 4 dozen pints. 


CHARLES E. HIRES CO., Malvern, Pa. 
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F YOU are fond of 
| drinking ice water 
and other iced drinks 

now is the time to break 
off this pernicious habit. 
Although hot food is 
cooled and cold food is 
heated in their passage 
to the stomach, never- 
theless, when you eat or 
drink anything cold you 








Delicate 
Delicious 


Made from purest 
gelatine flavored 
with Orange, 
Lemon, 
Strawberry, 


or Raspberry MM 

Saves kitchen ie 

work preparing SZ enough to 
—- make a pint 


Similar dishes 
in hot weath- 


by using or- 
dinary gel er, more in 
atine and 5 , 
flavoring, AN. cold. Prepared 
and it’s FEE EL in two minutes. 
better <2 Simply add boil- 
eon b mereull ing water and set 
knee. to cool. At grocers 
everywhere, ro cents. 
THE GENESEE 
PURE FOOD CO. 
LE ROY,N.Y. 


Each 
package 
contains 











If You Are Not Aware Grand Rapids is Famous for 


Fine Furniture 


BISHOP FURNITURE 


Will Convince You 









No. 1118 Baffet 


eH 


$90.00 more. We ship on approval, 
guaranteeing safe delivery and that we save ~ J 
you money. We allow furniture in your home five 
ae days when it may be returned at our expense and 
your tnoney refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. 
W Hy to all points east of Missis- 
+ e Prepay Freight sippi river and north of 
ennessee, and allow freight that far to points beyond. 
fue < atalogue shows Buffets ranging from $10 to $150. 
So complete line of furniture. /¢ is free. Write for it. 


BISHOP FURNITURE CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


















not only shock the gastric 
nerves but you also retard 
digestion until the food or 
drink is warmedtothetem- 
perature of the stomach. 

Iced drinks and food also hinder the excretion of 
saliva and so interfere with the digestion of starchy 
food. Very cold starchy foods,such as potato salad 





| and cold oatmeal porridge, are hard to digest for 


the same reason, and so should be avoided by all 
who have not strong digestions. 

Ice cream is often most grateful to invalids, and 
is quite nutritious. If it is eaten slowly and 
allowed to melt in the mouth and become warm 
before it is swallowed it can do no harm. 

We do not need as much meat in hot weather as 
we do in cold. 

Hot baths make a person cooler than cold baths. 

Electric fans give a grateful current of air and 
make the room more comfortable, but the tempera- 
ture is not lowered perceptibly by their use. 





Ee 
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Good Health for Girls 


By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


Questions of general interest will be answered on this page every month, but inquirers must give theirnames and 
addresses. 


Correspondents wishing answers by mail should inclose stamps or addressed stamped envelopes. 


Some Hot Weather Hints 


When you are thirsty very weak tea is better than 
cold water. Oatmeal water, either uncooked or 
made into a thin gruel, is more sustaining than 
plain water and makes a pleasant drink. 





Never take a long walk and never do any hard | 


work before breakfast. Vitality is at a low ebb in 
the early morning, and it is always better to take a 
cup of coffee before going outdoors when you first 
get up. The body is not entirely able to withstand 


fatigue and disease until breakfast of some sort has | 


been taken. 

Strength is supposed to increase as the sun rises, 
and in general one is strongest in the middle of the 
forenoon or just before noon. 

More sleep is necessary in summer than in cold 
weather. 

Unripe fruit is generally indigestible, and some 
kinds, such as cherries and peaches, are quite 
harmful. 

Buttermilk agrees particularly well with those 
who cannot easily digest fats. 

Cream is one of the most easily digested of fats. 

The average amount of water that should be taken 
daily is from two to four pints, or from four to 
eight glasses. 


More is needed in hot weather than | 


in cold, and more when a person is working hard | 


and breathing deeply than when making no physical 
exertion. By running hard in hot weather you may 
lose several pounds through the perspiration that is 
thrown off. 

Be careful when you drink. Remember that not 
much water should be taken with meals. 


Why Rowing and Canoeing are Good for Girls 


Rowing 

HE great test of the value of a general exercise is 
the number of muscles which it brings into play. 
There is no sport that meets this test better than 
| rowing. There is hardly a muscle in the body 
which is not exercised. In the forward swing the 
abdominal muscles are called upon, and in the back- 
ward pull the long back muscles do the work It is 
a great mistake to think that the arms bear the 

brunt of the exercise. 

For the girl who longs to develop her chest, row- 
ing as an exercise cannot be excelled. ‘The breath- 
ing is in harmony with the motion of your oars 
As you lean forward for the stretch you breathe in, 

| then hold the breath during the pull and expel it 
after the pull is over. The action of both heart 
and lungs is quickened. But, as in other exercises, 
rowing should be done properly or harm may result. 
If you bend your head over and stoop your back 
and contract your chest, your arms will do all the 
work and the other muscles will gain no benefit. 


es 


GOOD rower always sits well. You can almost 
invariably tell the kind of stroke that will fol- 
low if you can see the attitude of the rower before he 
begins his work. The back should always be held 
rigid and the swing should come from the hips. It 
is an art to pull evenly and equally with both 
hands. The shoulders should be braced when the 
oar grasps the water. 

If you have any ambition to learn the sliding-seat 

rowing be sure to master the fixed-seat rowing first. 

The exercise in rowing is well distributed and 

causes no great local fatigue in the muscles. The 
benefits of this pastime are very numerous. The 
muscles of the chest, back, abdomen, arms and legs 
are strengthened. ‘The carriage is greatly improved. 
The circulation is quickened and waste products 
are cast off. Fat is reduced. The activity of the 
skin is greatly increased. The lungs are continually 
| bathed in pure, fresh air. 

Rowing should not be begun too young on account 

| of the strain on the joints. And those with weak 
| lungs and heart should be very cautious about in- 
dulging in this exercise. 
Some form of wool is the best material to be 
worn while rowing. When you come in after row- 
ing you should rest and be careful to avoid cooling 
off too quickly. 











Canoeing 
O ONE should canoe without first learning how 
toswim. However, although very unstable in 
the hands of a beginner, it should be remembered 
that every canoe is a lifeboat, for when it capsizes 
it will float and keep its crew above water. 

The muscles which are exercised in paddling are 
influenced to a certain extent by the position of the 
paddler and by the kind of paddle used. You may 
use a double-bladed paddle and get a double-sided 
motion, or a single-bladed paddle and so confine 
your exertions to one side of the boat. A very val- 
uable part of this exercise when the double-bladed 
paddle is used is the side movement or twisting of 
the trunk. This is most beneficial in its results, as 
it not only exercises various muscles, but also stim- 
ulates the internal organs most effectively. 

Paddling develops the muscles of the arms, wrists 
and back, while in certain positions even the legs 
have a share in the work. You may sit flat in the 
canoe which makes it quite stable, or you may kneel 
on one knee or two, or you may even stand. This 
last attitude is sometimes assumed in racing. Sit- 
ting is the most comfortable position, and is the com- 
mon method when using the double-bladed paddle. 

The motion of paddling comes very naturally 
with little teaching. The muscles of the abdomen 
are thoroughly exercised, and if the paddling is 
at all violent they become very lame. Cramp in 
the wrist may be felt at first, but this will pass 
off after a few days’ practice. 


hs 


"THE canoe possesses several advantages over the 
rowboat. It may be used in the shallowest 
stream and is most convenient for exploring country 
where the waters are not deep. An expert can 
manage it almost noiselessly, so that it is most 
valuable in hunting. And, lastly, you are always 
facing the point toward which you are going. 

Many girls who spend the summer in Canada 
have become so expert with the canoe that they 
can ‘‘ shoot’’ the rapids of the St. Lawrence with 
the greatest ease. 

To be an expert with either boat or canoe takes 
pluck, courage, watchfulness, coolness and endur- 
ance. The air above the water is perfectly free 
from dust, and the farther from the shore you go 
the purer it is, and this is one of the priceless 
features of aquatic pastimes. 

















**a GOOD ROWER ALWAYS SITS WELL 








““YOU MAY SIT FLAT IN THE CANOE”’ 


| 


| SUMMER REST 
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There is none other than 


“THE MILKY WAY’’ f 


when it comes to proper food for in- 
fants. It is Nature’s way, 
and Nature’s food. 


Nestlé's Food 


has saved the lives of and properly 
nourished thousands of babies who have 
pore into strong men and women and 
orought up their children upon it in turn. 
It needs no added milk in preparation, be- 
cause it is itself made from the purest of 
milk. It has been the most approved 
infants’ food with three generations. With 
Nestlé’s Food so universally used and so 
easily obtained, why experiment with 
others ? 

Let us send you, free of charge, a half- 

pound package of Nestié’s Food for trial 

and our ‘‘ Book for Mothers.’’ This says 

a little about Nestlé’s Food, but a great 

deal about the care of babies and young 

children. Send usa postal card. 


HENRI NESTLE, 73 Warren St., NEW YORK 














Grape-Nuts 
and fruit contain all the 
nourishment NheCeESSALY 

to sustain life 





‘“‘ALWAYS READY !’’ 


MINUTE 


Tapioca, Gelatine and 
Malted Cereal Coffee 


Send for richly illustrated story of 
“The Minute Man,” who also was 
“always ready.” Handsome book. 
Splendid recipes. With book you 
get a package (enough to 

make a pint) of each of 

the above Minute Goods (3 

The Pkgs.), all sent postpaid for 


Minute 
— 10c in coin or stamps 


ADDRESS DEPT. L 
Whitman Groeery Co., Orange, Mass. 








A VEGETARIAN COOK BOOK 


Guide to Hygienic Diet 


By Sipney H. Beaxp. Tells ali about “hot 
weather” dishes. Price, by mail, $1.10. 


THOMAS Y, CROWELL & CO., New York 


“own ICE CREAM 


WITH JUNKET TABLETS 
10 Tablets, 10 Cents 
Make Dainty, Delicious Desserts 
or Ice Cream. 


F CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY 
JUWKET” «=: Hex 1055 Little Falls, New York 

















“wave 





Excellent accommodations for self- 
supporting gentlewomen. Terms, $5.00 
. a week, including service. 
Woodcliff, N. J. Apply by letter (or in person cn 
Wednesday mornings from 10 to 12 o'clock) to Nes, Edward King 
Care Dr, Henrietia P. Johnson, 206 East 15th St., New York City 
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BLUE[ABEL 
SOUPS 


READY, f0OR USE 


AETER HEATING 


VARIETIES 
on ta 


CURTICE BRoTHERS Co. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y,, U.S.A. 


1847 ROGERS BROS’ 


at 
aA, 
4) 








or a complete outfit in “Silver 
Plate that Wears”’ will al- 
ways prove acceptable asa 
gift or for personal use if 
it bears the trademark 
- 
"1B47 ROGERS BROS. 
maces 
as the quality is so 
well known. Made 
in a great variety of 
Spoons, Forks and 
Fancy Serving 
Pieces. and is for sale 
by leading dealers 
everywhere. Send 


for catalogue 
No. 61 R. 


This 
is our 
New 
Pattern 


Lad 


** Avon 
(Patented ) 


MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO. 


(International Silver 
Co., Successor) 


MERIDEN, CONN, 
Look for our com- 
plete trademark— 











, LLO, 
POLLY !” 


Parrots are the most jolly, so- 
ciable and interesting of all home 
vets and particularly desirable in 
homes where there are no children. 
We import great numbers of choice 
young hanc- gr birds, which 
are unsurpassed, and we guarantee 
every bird to learn to talk. A 
beautiful Cuban 


PARROT $ 4:85 

and Cage ~ 
if ordered during July or August. 
Mexican, Panama, African and 
other kinds at low prices. 


P t Book illustrating and = describing 
arro # many varieties ani how to 
care for and train them, free if you mention this 


magazine. Complete book on birds, 25 cents. 


IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


simmer BARGAIN 


in high-grade 

















A special discount anid 
Sregnt paid any- 
wherein U.S. on all 
furniture purchased 
during July, and al- 
most give-away prices 
om odd pieces and 
overstock, making a 
rare money-saving 
opportunity for * bar- 
g wain knowers.” 

This flne Colonial 860 
FOUR POSTER BED 
in finest solid (not 
veneered) Mahogany, 
B. E. Maple or Quar. 
Oak, $25.50. ¥ rite 
to-day, for this special 
sae is on one of the 
best lines made. 


A. Linn Murray,’ ss" Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Northwestern University School of Oratory 


Speeial Advantages. We occupy our own building. We offer two 
rivate lessons a week. \e offer fourteen class lessons a week. 
sholarships yielding $150 yearly, furnished to needy and merit »- 
rious stuclents. Ten of the ablest instructors in America giving 
their entire time to the Schoul. For catalogue, ad:ress 


RK. L. CUMNOCK, A. M., Direetor, Evanston, Tl. 


STAMMER 


page book “ The ae and Treatment of Stammering " 
pad Tr ree WA any address. Jinclose 6 cents to pay postage. 
LEWIS STAMMERING SCHOOL, 0 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 


AN AID FOR THE SENT ON ‘TRIAL, abso- 


lutely FREE of expense or 


risk. Address 
W. G,. TIEMANN & CO, 
107 Park Kew ‘ 


New York 

















The 


as a Man, but remember that the bargain was not 
made with the Man or the Dog, and I do not know 
what they will do when they come home.’’ 

‘* What is thatto me?” saidthe Cat. ‘‘If lhave 
my place by the fire and my milk three times a day 
I do not care what the Man or the Dog can do.”’ 

oh, 

That evening when the Man and the Dog came 
into the cave the Woman told them all the story of 
the bargain, and the Man said: “ Yes, but he has 
not made a bargain with me or with all proper Men 
after me.”’ And he took off his two leather boots 
and he took up his little stone axe (that makes 
three) and he fetched a piece of wood and a hatchet 
(that is five altogether), and he set them out in a 
row, and he said: ‘‘ Now we will make a bargain. 
If you do not catch Mice when you are in the cave, 
for always and always and always, I will throw 
these five things at you whenever I see you, and so 
shall all proper Men do after me.”’ 

** Ah,’’ said the Woman listening. ‘* This is a 
very clever Cat, but he is not so clever as my Man.”’ 

The Cat counted the five things (and they looked 
very knobby) and he said: “ I will catch Mice when 
I am in the cave for a!ways and always and always: 
but still Iam the Cat that walks by himself and all 
places are alike to me.”’ 

‘* Not when I am near,’’ said the Man. “If you 
had not said that I would have put all these things 
away (for always and always and always), but now I 
am going to throw my two boots and my little stone 
axe (that makes three) at you whenever I meet you, 
and so shall all proper Men do after me.’’ 

Then the Dog said: ‘‘ Wait a minute. 
not made a bargain with me.”’ 


He has 
And he sat down 


The Ladies 


Cat That Walked by Himself— Concluded 


and growled dreadfully and showed all his teeth and 
said : ** If you are not kind to the Baby while Iam 
in the cave for always and always and always I 
will chase you till I catch you, 
I will bite you, and so shall 
after me.”’ 

** Ah.”’ said the Woman listening. ‘* This is a 
very clever Cat, but he is not so clever as the Dog.’’ 

Cat counted the Dog’s teeth (and they looked very 
pointed) and he said: “ I will be kind to the Baby 
while I am in the cave as long as he does not pull 
my tail too hard for always and always and always. 
But still I am the Cat that walks by himself and all 
places are alike to me.” 

** Not when I am near,’’ said the Dog. ‘‘If you 
had not said that I would have shut my mouth for 
always and always and always, but now I am going 
to chase you up a tree whenever I meet you, and so 
shall all proper Dogs do after me.”’ 


and when I catch you 
all proper Dogs do 


- 

Then the Man threw his two boots and his little 
stone axe (that makes three) at the Cat, and the Cat 
ran out of the cave and the Dog chased him up a 
tree, and from that day to this, Best Beloved, three 
proper Men out of five will always throw things at 
a Cat whenever they meet him, and all proper Dogs 
will chase him up a tree. But the Cat keeps his 
side of the bargain too. He will kill Mice and he 
will be kind to Babies when he is in the house, as 
long as they do not pull his tail too hard. But 
when he has done that, and between times, he is the 
Cat that walks by himself and all places are alike to 
him, and if you look out at nights you can see him 
waving his wild tail and walking by his wild lone — 
just the same as before. 


The Story of My Life— Continued 


encouraged me greatly, and I sped on with a light 
heart and a steady hand. 

When I began my second year at the Gilman 
school I was full of hope and determined to succeed. 

But during the first few weeks I was confronted 
with unforeseen difficulties. Mr. Gilman had 
agreed that that year I should study Mathematics 
principally. I had Physics, Algebra, Geometry, 
Astronomy, Greek and Latin. Unfortunately, 
many of the books I needed had not been 
embossed in time for me to begin with the class, 
and 1 lacked important apparatus for some of my 
studies. The classes were large, and it was impos- 
sible for the teachers to give me special instruction. 
Miss Sullivan was obliged to read almost all the 
books to me and interpret for the instructors, and 
for the first time in eleven years it seemed as if her 
dear hand would not be equal to the task. 

It was necessary for me to write Algebra and 
Geometry in class and solve problems in Physics, 
and this I could not do until we bought a Braille 
writer, by means of which I could put down the steps 
of my work. I could not follow with my eyes the 
geometrical figures drawn on the blackboard, and my 
only means of getting a clear idea of them was to 
make them on a cushion with straight and curved 
wires which had bent and pointed ends. Sometimes 
I Jost all courage and betrayed my feelings in a way 
I am ashamed to remember, especially as the signs 
of my trouble were afterward used against Miss 
Sullivan, the only person of all the kind friends I 
had there who could make the rough places smooth. 

Little by little, however, my difficulties began to 
disappear. The embossed books and other apparatus 
arrived, and I threw myself into the work with re- 
newed confidence. Algebra and Geometry were the 
only studies that continued to defy my efforts to 
comprehend them. As I have said before, I had no 
aptitude for Mathematics; the different points were 
not explained to me as fully as I wished. The geo- 
metrical diagrams were particularly vexing because 
I could not see the relation of the different parts to 
each other, even on the cushion. 


Withdrawal from the Cambridge School 
UST before the books came Mr. Gilman had 
begun to remonstrate with Miss Sullivan on the 
ground that I was working too hard, and in spite 
ot my earnest protestations he reduced the num- 
ber of my recitations. At the beginning we had 
agreed that I should take five years to prepare for 
college, but at the end of the first year the success 
of my examinations led Miss Sullivan and two of 
the most experienced teachers at the school to 
assert that I could without too much effort complete 
my preparation in two years more. Mr. Gilman 
at first agreed to this, but when my tasks had be- 
come somewhat perplexing he insisted that I was 
overworked, and that I should remain at his school 
three years longer. I steadily protested that I could 
and would do everything to enter college on the 
same terms as the girls in my classes. In vain. On 
the seventeenth of November I was not very well 
and did not go to school. Although Miss Sullivan 
knew that it was not serious, yet Mr. Gilman, on 
hearing of my indisposition, was convinced that I 
was breaking down and made changes in my studies 
which would have rendered it impossible for me to 
take my final examinations with my class. Finally 
the difference of opinion between Mr. Gilman and 
Miss Sullivan resulted in my mother’s withdrawing 
me and my sister from the Cambridge school. 

After some delay it was arranged that I should 
continue my studies under a tutor, Mr. Merton S. 
Keith, of Cambridge. Miss Sullivan and I spent 
that winter with friends in Wrentham, twenty-five 
miles fiom Boston. From February to July, 1898, 
Mr. Keith came out to Wrentham twice a week and 
taught me Algebra,Geometry,Greek and Latin, Miss 
Sullivan interpreting his instruction. In October, 
1898, we returned to Boston. For eight months 
Mr. Keith gave me lessons five times a week, 
periods of about an hour. He explained each time 
what I did not understand in the previous lesson, 
assigned new work, and took home with him the 
Greek exercises which I had written during the 

| week on my typewriter, corrected them fully and 


clearly, and returned them to me. In this way my 
preparation for college went on uninterruptedly. I 
found it much easier and pleasanter to be taught by 
myself than to receive instruction in classes. There 
was no hurry, no confusion. My teacher had 
plenty of time to explain what I did not understand, 
so I got on faster and did better work than I ever 
did in school. I still found more difficulty in mas- 
tering problems in Mathematics than I did in any 
other of my studies. I wish Algebra and Geometry 
had been half as easy for me as the Languages and 
Literature. Buteven Mathematics Mr. Keith made 
interesting ; he succeeded in whittling problems 
small enough to get through my brain. He kept 
my mind alert and eager, and trained it to reason 
clearly, and to seek conclusions calmly and logic- 
ally, instead of jumping wildly into space, as it were, 
and arriving nowhere. Moreover, he was always 
forbearing, no matter how dull I might be, and, be- 
lieve me, my stupidity would often have exhausted 
the patience ot that phenomenally patient man, Job ! 


Final Examinations to Enter College 
N JUNE 29 and 30, 1899, I took my final 
examinations for Radcliffe College. The first 
day I had elementary Greek and advanced Latin, 
and the second day 
advanced Greek. 
The college 


Geometry, Algebra and 
authorities objected to Miss 
Sullivan’s reading the examination papers to me ; 
so Mr. Eugene Cy Vining, one of the instructors at 
the Perkins Institution for the Blind, was employed 
to copy the papers for me in American Braille. Mr. 
Vining was a stranger to me and could not commu- 
nicate with me except by writing Braille. The 
Proctor was also a stranger, and did not attempt to 
communicate with me in any way. 

The Braille worked well enough in the Languages, 
but when it came to Geometry and Algebra diffi- 
culties arose. I was sorely perplexed, and felt dis- 
couraged, wasting much precious time, especially 
in Algebra. It is true that I was familiar with all 
literary Braille— English and American ~—and 
New York Point ; but the method of writing the 
various signs and symbols used in Geometry and 
Algebra in the three systems is very different, and I 
had used only the English method in my Algebra. 

Two days before the examinations Mr. Vining 
sent me a Braille copy of one of the old Harvard 
papers in Algebra. ‘To my dismay I found that it 
was in the American notation. I sat down imme- 
diately and wrote to Mr. Vining, asking him to 
explain the signs. I received another paper and a 
table of signs by return mail, and I set to work to 
learn the notation. But on the night before the 
Algebra examination, while I was struggling over 
some very complicated examples, I could not tell 
the combinations of bracket, brace and radicals. 
Both Mr. Keith and I were distressed and full of 
forebodings for the morrow ; but we went over to 
the college a little before the examination began, 
and had Mr. Vining explain more fully the method 
of writing those symbols. 


All Obstacles Overcome at Last 
- GEOMETRY my chief difficulty was that I had 
always been accustomed to reading the proposi- 
tions in line print or to having them spelled into my 
hand; and somehow, although the propositions were 
right before me, I found the Braille confusing and 
could not fix in my mind clearly what I was reading. 
But when I took up Algebra I had a harder time 
still. The signs, which I had so lately learned and 
which I thought I knew, perplexed me. Conse- 
quently my work was painfully slow, and I had to 
read the examples over and over before I could form 
a clear idea of what I was required to do. Indeed, I 
am not sure now that I read all the signs correctly. 
I found it very hard to keep my wits about me. 
.But I do not blame any one. The administrative 
board of Radcliffe did not realize how difficult they 
were making my examinations, nor did they under- 
stand the peculiar difficulties I had to surmount. 
But if they unintentionally placed obstacles in my 
way I have the consolation of knowing that I over- 
came them all. 


(CONTINUED IN THE AUGUST JOURNAL) 
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One pair 

of “Better 

Wear’’ 

shoes for 

boys will 

outwear 

two pairs of 

ordinary shoes. 

That's the economy 

ofthem., And a pair 

of “ Better- Wear” shoes 

will retain their stylish appearance until they 
are worn out. ‘That’s the beauty of them. 


Better-Wear 
Shoes for Boys 


are made by specialists in boys’ shoes. They 
are the finest shoes for boys made anywhere in 


the world. 
Price $350 


Express Paid 


Guaranteed Oak Sole Leather and finest selected skins. 
We will ship apairto you at our risk. If they fail to 
meet expectations or do not fit, we will return the money, 
less express charges, Catalogue showing many styles of 
handsome shoes for boys free. 


BETTER-WEAR SHOE SHOP 


BERWICK, PA. 





SIZES: 
Youth, If to 2 
Boys, 2% to G 














CHECKEK BOARD PACKACES 


The Great Summer Food 


Begin the day right with Nature's offering —a 
cooling and nutritious cereal. 


he whole wheat yrain (so rich in gluten) care 
fully cleaned and scientifically milled makes this 
ideal cereal — 


RALSTON BREAKFAST FOOD 


It's Ralston Breakfast Food that makes the 
children hearty and robust; that improves and 
strengthens both body and mind, and delights b 
its flavor and wholesomeness all who use it. 


PURINA MILLS 


“Where Purily is Paramount” 


834 Gratiot Street St. Louis, Mo. 


“\ MILLS PRESS 





, Trot 1B Bm ‘ 
O/B BO 


A richly 


appointed 
table at amod- 
erate cost is 
possible only 
with 


“1835 
R. Wallace” 


Silver- Plated 
Ware 
made after the 
richest solid silver 
patterns, of great 
beauty of design 
and finish com- 
bined with un- 
equalled wearing 
qualities. * 1885 
Kh. Wallace” plate 
marks a new era 
in silver plate 

manufac ture, 


We have published a richly illus. book,” 
Set the Table," 
on request. 


How t 
which we will send for gc. postage 
ADDRESS DeprT. E,. 

R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 


OF THE BEST DEALERS EVERYWHENE 











—%» ‘Triumph Fruit-Can Wrench mans 
, perfectly sealed fruit ; easily opene:! )'S- 
Strong, durable; will not s ip. nor 
. _ break can or cover. Prever 7 
Wa cidents. Ask your dealer, or send 19 
Spit cons for sample, postpaid. Dept. A- 


2 Forbes Chocolate Co., Clevelana, Ohio 
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Mrs. Ralston is Home From Europe 


On May 6 Mrs. Ralston sailed for Europe to look 
over the advance fashions and to get new ideas for 
her JOURNAL work. She has just returned, and 
will answer any questions sent her, through THE 
JOURNAL, or by mail provided stamps are inclosed. 











AM GLAD to be able to 
say that this is pre- 
eminently a season of 
daintiness. The re- 
turn to the frills and 
furbelows and gen- 
eral picturesqueness, 
so dear to the aver- 
age woman’s heart, 
is a very great im- 
provement upon the 
too severe, slightly 
‘‘mannish,’’ style of a 
few years ago. This 
change has not come 
suddenly, but has 
been foreshadowed in 
the gradual evolution of the tailor suit from 
the stiff, plain coat and skirt made on the 
simplest of lines, and copied more or less 
from the masculine garments, to the suit 
which, though distinctly feminine in every 
respect, and softened and elaborated through 
applications of stitching and appliqué trim- 
mings of many kinds, has never in any way 
lost the effect of the tailor-made gown. For 
midsummer wear there are some tailor gowns 
shown of the thinnest etamines and voiles. 
These are intended for traveling and for cool 
days in summer. 


HE exceeding plainness, not to say tight- 
ness of fit, in the skirts renders most 
important a well-fitting petticoat. The old- 
fashioned one with 
gathers in the back or 
drawn up on drawing- 
strings is quite extinct. 
The greatest attention 
is given to the fitting of 
the petticoats, and many 
of them are made in 
both muslin and silk 
with the back breadths 
plaited in small clusters 
of side plaits stitched 
very flat, the plaits com- 
ing about five inches 
below the waist-line. 
Others are made in the 
same way, but put on 
small yokes to give still 
more the necessary flatness around the hips. 
In all cases they must fit without a wrinkle. 
The yoke is usually cut in two parts and 
often with a dart over the hips. Skirts of 
wash materials and of silk are made in this 
way. For the woman who is stout a well- 
fitting petticoat is a necessity. 


MONG the many uses to which pongee 
may be put petticoats are not among the 
least. The natural écru tint of the material 
is the best to select. Flounces with scal- 
loped edges finished in buttonhole stitch; or, 
if something more elaborate is desired, inser- 
tions of écru lace may be used on a flounce 
finished at the edge with a hem ornamented 
with rows of feather-stitching. These pongee 
petticoats are serviceable 
for every-day wear. 


HE summer materials 
are bewildering in 
their beauty and in their 
loveliness. For mid- 
summer gowns the bor- 
dered dimities are hard 
to surpass in their pretti- 
ness, and in their inex- 
pensiveness. They may 
be purchased for the 
astonishingly low price 
of twelve and a half 
cents a yard. The bor- 
ders of many are in the 
soft pretty Persian colors 
and designs; others have 
borders of flowers. These bordered materials 
may be made up in innumerable effective 
Ways and are particularly adapted for the 
flounces which are now so much used on skirts. 





LIPS of taffeta and India silk, to wear 
under thin gowns and all semi- 
transparent materials, are made with deep 
godet flounces with a little fullness at the 
back, and are finished with a ruffled or plaited 
frill at the edge. This is to give the fullness 
and fluffiness around the lower edge which are 
needed under gowns of light texture. The 
linings to wear under the bodices are made 
with fullness at the waist-line in the back and 
front, and plain sleeves. The slips may be 
of any color, and really are the most econom- 
ical way of making a summer gown answer 
many purposes, as it may be worn with slips 
of different colors upon different occasions. 





FT 


ACE as a trimming stands above all other 
trimmings. It has never before been 
used to such an extent. The demand for it is 
really unprecedented, and many original and 
beautiful designs for each and every purpose 
in the way of clothes are shown in the shops. 
If there be a preference it 
is for the heavier -laces, 
such as Irish point and 
the many varieties of cro- 
chet laces. The crochet 
laces are the best for trim- 
ming wash dresses such 
as linens and ducks, the 
laces in the natural-tinted 
shades standing the hard- 
ships of the washtub 
without shrinking. The 
texture of crochet lace varies considerably, 
some of it being quite fine and flat, and some 
in coarse, heavy patterns, the latter predomi- 
nating in this season’s trimmings. 


HE many uses to which lace is put have 
made it come in more practical designs 
than the thin, filmy webs we are accustomed 
to associate with the word lace, and these 
coarser patterns seem more fitted for every- 
day use. Everything, as far as women’s 
clothes are concerned, is now made or 
trimmed with lace —the lace hats and coats 
for the summer being among the prettiest 
things seen. It is somewhat difficult to asso- 
ciate lace and coats together, but although 
the lace coats cannot be recommended for 
their practicability, they most certainly can 
for their beauty. They are, of course, rather 
luxurious garments, and only intended for 
the fortunate woman who has more than the 
necessary allowance of coats. 


ARGE collars of every conceivable descrip- 
tion are to be worn this summer with 
gowns of all kinds. They are most becoming 
and picturesque in effect and are made of 
various materials, such as silk muslin appli- 
quéd at the edge with lace, and of all lace in 
a heavy point pattern. In shape 
they are quite suggestive of the 
Vandyke collars in that artist’s 
famous portraits. 


HE newest coats to wear with 
thin summer gowns on cool 
days and in the evenings in sum- 
mer are tiny little sacques made mostly of 
taffeta silk. They are the merest excuses for 
coats as they barely reach the waist-line and 
are very loose-fitting, standing quite away 
from the figure both in the back and front. 
They are plaited from the shoulder some five 
or six inches in depth, and the fullness is left 
loose to form a frill; they are plaited in the 
back exactly as in the front, with the fullness 
left loose inthesame manner. Thesleeves are 
also plaited from the shoulder to the elbow, 
where the fullness forms a deep ruffle. Many 
of the fronts of these coats are made with 
long, stolelike ends finishing the neckbands. 


HE new hats 

grow flatter 
and flatter until 
it is practically 
impossibleto wear 
one’s hair high, 
and one must, of 
necessity, wear it 
low at the nape of 
the neck. 


EPARATE 

skirts and 
blouses of lace of 
exceeding coarse- 
ness of pattern 
are among the 
apparently indis- 
pensable articles 
of a woman’s wardrobe this summer. They 
are really useful as well as serviceable, com- 
ing in most opportunely at odd moments to 
wear as demi-toilettes. These lace blouses 
and skirts must, of necessity, be made over 
silk foundations, and between the silk and 
the lace a thin interlining of chiffon or 
mousseline de soie should he used to soften 
in effect both the silk and the lace. 

When these heavier laces are used as 
appliqué for the trimming of blouses and 
gowns they are often further ornamented by 
an outline in a heavy silk thread of a portion 
of either pattern, the outline being made espe- 
cially effective in the écru and black, and in 
the black and white combinations. 


T IS almost impossible to give an adequate 
description of the many laces and em- 
broideries which form the trimmings of the 
summer gowns. Apparently, the stronger the 
contrast between the fineness and daintiness 
of the material to the heavier patterns of the 
lace, the more liked the gown. A favorite 
combination in colors is écru and white, the 
white laces being used on materials of an 
écru shade, and vice versa. 














OR the older and more sedate, who do not 
fancy themselves in these rather coquet- 
tish little coats, the three-quarter-length 
paletot is perhaps more suited, and certainly 
for general usefulness it cannot be surpassed 
as a wrap. Black satin or taffeta are not 
only useful but they are also effective and 
economical materials of which to make these 
coats. Some very lovely ones are made of 
the broché silks, and still others of the 
natural-tinted pongee. These latter, when 
trimmed with the heavier Arabian lace appli- 
qué and black taffeta strappings, are exceed- 
ingly modish. These paletots, in nine cases 
out of ten, are cut with half-fitting fronts and 
backs and the wide bell-shaped sleeves. The 
facings of the collars, revers and fronts, and 
the wide, rolling turn-over cuffs are usually of 
acontrasting material 
and shadetothe coats, 
the trimmings usually 
being of lace appli- 
qué, or where a plain 
material is used the 
facings are of the 
broché silks. 


HESE coats being 
loose-fitting may 
be worn during the 
autumn and winter 
over another coat, 
thereby serving as 
an all-the-year-round 
garment, which is 
certainly a point in 
their favor. This 
same model could readily be followed in a 
satin-faced black or colored broadcloth. 








OR the necessary demi-toilette for the | 


summer there is nothing that takes the 
place of the black gown of thin transparent 
material made over a taffeta foundation. 
Around the.hips and waist-line the skirt is 
pretty when slightly fulled. Some of these 
skirts, and indeed many of the skirts of other 
materials of like weight and 
transparency, are made with a 
wide godet flounce of the silk 
completely covered with narrow 
frills of the material, as many as 
nine or twelve being used, the 
front of the flounce being much 
narrower than the back, and the 
frills graduating off to three or four in num- 
ber. These deep circular flounces made of 
material totally different from the rest of the 
gown are quite noticeable—as, for instance, 
on a gown of crépe de chine the flounce may 
be made entirely of net lace or of a plain 
Brussels net closely covered with narrow 
folds of silk, the folds graduating in depth. 
The flounces in all cases when of a different 
material from the gown are more in the order 
of a trimming, and usually of a thinner, 
sheerer material than that of which the gown 
is made. 


HE combination of two totally dissimilar 
materials to form the trimming of a 
gown is one for the moment in high favor, as, 
for instance, on a gown of heavy linen or 
cheviot the trimming consists of folds of 
bias ruffles of the sheerest linon batiste, fast- 
ened to the gown with rows of fagot stitching, 
or insertions of fine beading. 


. 

TILL another way to trim most effectively 
is to strap a blouse of fine nainsook or 
muslin with bands of unbleached muslin, 
embroidering the bands with buttonhole stitch 
done with tinted mercerized cotton thread 
either of an écru shade to match. the 
unbleached muslin, or of a contrasting color 

such as pale pink or blue. 

There are three distinct types of the sepa- 
rate bodice this season: the one of lace and 
chiffon for very dressy occasions; the one of 
silk crépe de chine, or of one of the light 
pretty summer silks, for general every-day 
and afternoon wear; and 
the blouse of one of the 
summer cotton fabrics 
made in the simplest of 
fashions to wear with the 
tailor-made suit. 


HE three-piece or 

tripled skirts are 
among the newest ones, 
this effect often being 
created by three circular 
flounces. The bordered 
dimities of which I have 
spoken are most adapt- 
able for this form of skirt. 





The front breadth is left fr 
quite plain and the com 
flounces attached from v4 


the sides, as the all- 

round ruffled skirts are not becoming to 
every one. Still another way is to give the 
double skirt effect. This is done by using a 
straight or circular flounce attached to the 
bodice, which gives the effect of a tunic. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 


Suits and Skirts 


You are now in the middle of your buying 
time, but the cloth manufacturer’s selling time 
is over. That's why he will sell us his best 
goods now at far less than regular prices — 
and that’s why we can offer you Suits and 
Skirts made-to-order of bran-new materials, 
beautifully finished, at one-third less than 
regular prices. 

These fabrics are suitable for either Sum- 
mer or early Fall wear. Nearly all our styles 
and materials share in this Sale. 





Catalogue and Samples tell of many offer- 
ings like these: 


Cloth Suits, in the newest models, made of up-to-date 
materials and lined throughout; former price $10, 
reduced to $6.67 

$12 Suits reduced to $8 
$15 Suits reduced to $10 
$20 Suits reduced to $13.34 
$25 Suits reduced to $16.67 

Skirts, in the latest designs, with just the proper style 
to them 3 former price $5, reduced to $3.34 

$6 Skirts reduced to $4 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8 

Rainy-day, Golf and Pedestrian Skirts, a universal 
necessity 3 former price $6, reduced to $4 


$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6 
Reduced Prices on Traveling Suits, Rainy-day Suits, 
Raglans, Riding Habits, etc. 

We have also made some decided reductions on Shirt- 
waist Suits and Wash Skirts in order to close out the 
balance of our Summer stock of wash goods, 

Shirt-W aist Suits, former price $5, 
reduced to $3.34 
$7.50 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $5 
$10 Shirt-Waist Suits reduced to $6.67 
Wash Skirts, former price $4, reduced to $2.67 
$5.25 Wash Skirts reduced to $3.50 

Sample Suits and Skirts (which were made up for 
exhibition in our salesroom) are being clo out 
at one-half of re es, 

Catalogue, Samples and Bargain List will be sent free 
at once upon request, but write quickly as this Sale will 
last for a few weeks only and the choicest goods will 
be sold first. If the garment which we make you does 


not fit and give satisfaction, send it back and we will 
refund your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 


119 and 121 West 23d Street New York 
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Professional and Society 
ladies in all parts of the 
world use and indorse 


[ABLACHE 
|FACE POWDER! 


Many unsolicited letters similar 
to those below have been sent us, 
speaking of it in the warmest 
terms. Lablache has been the 
standard toilet powder for over 
thirty years. It has had many 
imitators, but no equal. 






















MME. EMMA CALVE 


The Favorite Prima Donna, writes: 
Hore. MAJESTIC. 
New Youk, March 8, 1902. 

Monsieur Benjamin Levy, Boston: 

ZT am positively delighted with your 
Lablache powder, which I find perfect inall 
respects, I do not wonder at your success, 

EMMA CALVE. 
(Translated from French Letter.) 











MME. SUZANNE ADAMS 


The Popular American Prima Donna of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Indorses the Famous Lablache Face Powder 


Hore. BELLEVUE. 
Messrs. Ben. Levy & Co.: 

Thave used your face powder, “Lablache,” 
and shall be much obliged to you if you will 
send me two more packets to take to London 
with me. It is by far the best face powder 
that has been brought to my notice, and I 
shall certainly use no other. 

Yours truly, SUZANNE ADAMS, 


Boston, March 18, 1902. 


Lablache 


Face Powder 


Is an exquisite toilet necessity. Every woman 
may possess the charm of a lovely complexion 
by its use. It soothes, freshens, clears, beau- 
tifies, preserves a fine complexion, restores a 
faded one. Do not neglect having a box in 
your sunmmer equipment. It is a sure safe- 
guard against sunburn and the many disagree- 
able ills of the skin caused by the wind or heat. 
Avoid spurious imitations and all substitutes. 
Flesh, White, Pink, Cream tints, 

FIFTY CENTS PER BOX 

Of All Druggists or by Mail. 


BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers 
125 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass., U.S, A. 
Dangerous Counterfelts are on the Market; 

B ARE! 
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carefully stitched into the back ones. 


shoulder seams. 
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MORNING GOWN 
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HE making of a woman’s clothes 

¥ is becoming a more and more 
difficult task. Although her 

gowns may apparently be of the 

* simplest, it does not follow that 

they are simple either in the cut 

or the making. The secret of a 
well-fitting gown is comfort, and 

modern clothes demand a gracefulness and 


| ease of fit which appear entirely different from 


the tight, stiff garments of twenty years ago. 


After Cutting Out Your Bodice match 
the waist-line carefully and then baste the 


| seams from the top down, except in the case of 


the darts, which should be basted the other 
way. The front shoulder seams must be 
In all 
well-cut bodices the front shoulder seams are 
from a quarter to a half inch shorter than the 


| back ones. 


When Trying on a Bodice it is usual to 
fit the right side of the figure, as it is supposed 
to be the larger of the two. If you wish to 
tighten the bodice across the chest take it in 
at the under-arm seam, altering it from the 
same seam if it is too loose. Under no cir- 
cumstances make your alterations from the 
front line of the bodice, as alterations made 
from there will throw the front darts out of 
place. If you wish to tighten the bodice 
around the neck do it from the shoulder 
seams, drawing the front shoulder seams 
down toward the armholes. Keep the front 
seam perfectly straight. 


The Length of the Waist is regulated 
from the shoulder seams. The amateur 
dressmaker is very apt to remedy defects by 


| taking in a tuck from every possible place, 


and also by taking up too much on the 
Do let me advise you to be 
most careful in this matter. A bodice is far 
better when made too long-waisted than when 


made too short-waisted. 


In Making the Collars and Cuffs for 
gowns of the summer washable materials it 
is best to have the interlining of a rather thin 
butcher’s linen, as this will make them hold 
the starch well. If the cuffs are to fasten 
with buttons or studs you must be sure to 
allow sufficient size for these fastenings. 
To have buttons and loops made of heavy 


| thread is the favorite way of fastening cuffs. 










AFTERNOON GOWN 
OF WHITE CREPE 

DE CHINE. WORN 
WITH LACE JACKET 
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Girls Who Make 


Their Own Clothes 


By Mrs. Ralston 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
BY BLANCHE KING HARRINGTON 


In Making a Bishop Sleeve place the 
pattern on the material with the dents meet- 
ing at the elbow, regulating the fullness 
between the elbow and the wrist by the space 
between the two halves of the pattern. If a 
large amount of fullness is wished place them 
far apart, and if only a little they should be 
close together. All inside seams should be 
carefully notched at even distances, and 
pressed flatly open. The proper notching of 
the seams is a point that should never be 
overlooked. 


It is Not Now the Fashion to have sum- 
mer gowns of the thin washable materials 
unless they be made over a silk foundation. 
If, however, you bone a silk slip to wear under 
your summer gowns please let me urge the 
use of whalebone in place of its many inferior 
substitutes. The ends of the whalebones 
should be scraped to reduce the thickness 
gradually. This will prevent the showing 
of the tops of the bones through the material. 
In sewing the bones to the seams use strong 
twist and sew them very near the top and just 
above the waist-line. 


The Seams of Bodices may be either 
bound or overcast. I prefer the overcasting 
as it is so much less clumsy, lies flatter and 
takes up so much less room. In jackets and 
tailor gowns the seams must be bound. 


The Thread of the Material should 
always be perfectly straight down the centre 
of the back. A striped material is one of the 
most difficult to make up properly. One of 
the newest methods as seen in some of the 
best skirts made of striped materials is to 
treat the stripe as if it ran across the material, 
and not lengthwise. This is managed in the 
way of laying on and cutting out of the 
pattern. Striped materials also look well if 
the stripes are arranged to form a V. For 
this, also, the material should be cut on the 
cross, and joined on the cross with the stripes 
running downward. 


In Cutting Out a Material which is either 
striped or figured, each half of the bodice 
should be cut separately so as to insure the 
proper matching of each half. In cutting 
cloth the right side of the goods smoothes 
downward. Always allow ample turnings. 
Some materials require more than others, the 
loosely woven homespuns, mohairs and serges 
requiring extra wide turnings. It always 
takes more of these materials on this account, 
and also in striped and checked goods, the 
exact matching of which often occasions a 
great deal of waste. 

In cutting a material of a diagonal weave, 
as, for instance, serge, place the sleeve pattern 
on the material with the cuff end of the sleeve 
across the cut edge of the material. This is 
done in order that the diagonal will run the 
same in both sleeves. It is more economical 
to cut the skirt first, as the pieces left over 
will frequently cut much of the bodice. 


Always Stitch Woolen Materials with 
silk; it is much more elastic and will give to 
the figure. For the cotton wash gowns cotton 
thread should be used. 


Wash Goods Should be Shrunk. Many 
of the summer gowns may be worn a long 
time before it is necessary to have them laun- 
dered, but, of course, the time will come when 
they must go to the washtub; consequently 
the shrinking of all wash materials must be 
considered before they are made up. The 
shrinkage of washable goods averages three- 
quarters of an inch to the yard. 


A Clever Device for overcoming the shrink- 
ing ina wash skirt is to run a tuck around the 
lower inside edge of the hem. First outline 
carefully with basting the lower edge of the 
skirt where it is to be turned up, then run 
in the tuck before the skirt is evenly turned 
and sewed. Before sending the dress to the 
laundry rip out the tuck and you will have 
sufficient length to allow for the shrinkage. 
The tuck, of course, must be ripped before 
the gown is sent to the laundry, as if done 
afterward the crease of the old edge would 
show. The depth of the hem must be regu- 
lated according to the length of the skirt, 
calculating on three-quarters of an inch 
shrinkage to the yard. This rule holds good 
for children’s clothes. 


Buttonholes. An improvement on_ the 
finish of a buttonhole is to work a straight 
bar in a buttonhole stitch across the end. 
This gives a very neat tailor finish, the bar 
being worked toward the slit. 


The Use of All Stiffening and interlining 
in skirts has been given up. This is a vast 
improvement in several ways and the weight 
of the skirt is materially decreased thereby. 
Instead of the interlining plaited and ruffled 
flounces are attached to the drop skirt or to 
the edge of the lining. 











OF CROSS-BARRED 
GINGHAM AND 
BRODERIE 
D ANGLAISE 











The Ruffles on Drop Skirts are made 
in several ways. Many of them are pinked 
at the top and bottom edges, and put on as 
ruffles with a small heading. Others are 
gathered, having a small ruffle on the edge of 
the deeper one; still others are trimmed with 
ruches and quillings. 


For the Heavier Cloth Gowns many of 
the drop skirts are finished with a circular 
flounce which has a very narrow facing of 
velveteen or of a wide mohair braid as a pro- 
tection against cutting out too quickly. 


The Set of the Newer Skirts is to fall 
out in straight fullness around the lower edge, 
lying out quite flat and not losing itself in 
too many folds, but the tops are as flat and 
tight-fitting as ever, as may be seen in the 
revival of the habit-back skirt. 


If You Want a Transparent Collar for 
your blouse you will need a narrow turning 
around the neck, so, after it has been fitted, 
face it with a narrow strip cut on the bias, 
sewing the collar to the edge. The top of a 
collar is pretty when finished with a bias fold 
of silk or velvet, which, in its turn, is piped 
with a double fold of crépe lisse. These col- 
lars are held up and made to stand smoothly 
without a break of any kind by boning them 
in the back and sides. Some people place 
two small crossed bones in the centre of the 
front, these bones being very narrow and 
covered with silk. 


Transparent Collars, yokes and cuffs are 
exceedingly pretty for dressy afternoon sum- 
mer gowns of foulard and taffeta. 


It is Better to Fasten Gowns intended 
to be ‘‘ tubbed’”’ with buttons, as the hooks 
and eyes are apt to rust in washing. 


For the Plain Walking-Skirt of duck 
and linen a very neat way of finishing the 
waistband of the skirt is to cut an inch-and-a- 
half strip of the material and neatly stitch it. 
This may be fastened securely, to form the 
waistband of the skirt, with a double lap at 
the back ending in a round point, and will 
serve the double purpose of skirtband and 
belt. This is a becoming idea for a woman 
with a stout figure, as it decreases materially 
the thickness around the waist-line and obvi- 
ates the necessity of an additional belt. 












FIGURED SILK 
GOWN TRIMMED 
WITH MANY 
TUCKS 
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The Summer Evening Gown 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston 























Drawings by Thomas Mitchell Peirce 


HE summer evening 
| gown is indispen- 

sable to the average 
woman’s wardrobe, and 
fortunately for her it is not 
necessary that it should be 
made either of expensive 
material or trimmed 
elaborately, this season's 
styles requiring only inex- 
pensive and diaphanous 
materials and lace trim- 
mings to produce the most 
picturesque effects. Lace 
is the predominant note in 
clothes this summer and is 
no longer regarded as a 
trimming only. 








































Accidents 


Will 
Happen! 


IN BLACK AND WHITE 
LACK and white is 
the keynote of the 
evening gown on the 
left. The trimmings 





are of embroidered That’s why your watch works 
batiste. The elbow 

sleeves, whica are new should be protected by a strong 
in d , ar f th ; : 

neuen eiheaa te een case. Gold alone is soft and 
tachion at the ton, ond bends easily. It’s used for show 
batiste and black vel- only. The JAS. BOSS STI FF- 


vet rosettes. 


ENED GOLD WATCH CASE 
resists jar and jolt. Keeps out 
the dust. Reduces the ex- 
pense of repair, Adds many 
years to the life of your watch. 
Every JAS. BOSS CASE is 
guaranteed for 25 years by a 
Keystone Trade-mark stamped 
inside. You must 
look for this trade- 
mark. Consult the 
jeweler. Write us 
for booklet. 


THE KEYSTONE 
WATCH CASE COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


. 
* 
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SILK AND LACE GOWN 


MoIRE taffeta of pale gray combined 

artistically with lace is the material 
used for the gown illustrated above 
The skirt, a full one, is shirred, and the 
bodice is bloused. 
































COTTON, LISLE AND SILK 
MIXTURES 


VESTS made in all shapes, low neck 
and short sleeves and without sleeves; 
high neck, long and short sleeves. 
DRAWERS and TIGHTS, knee- and 
ankle-lengths, open or closed. 

CORSET COVERS and UNION SUITS 
in all shapes. 


For sale atali the leading Dry-Goods Houses 
| in America, 


LORD & TAYLOR, Wholesale 
| New York, N.Y. 


ENO 


Universal Garment 
| ia Fastener. Don’t be 
hook and eyed, pin- 
ned or buttoned. 
Use NOTTAHOOK 
and feel securely dressed. A 

















OF FLOWERED DIMITY 


ARTICULARLY dainty and cool in effect 

is the gown illustrated above, which is 
made of flowered dimity and trimmed with 
wide insertion and black velvet ribbon 
The lace bertha is cut in points and falls 
gracefully over the shoulders and the 
elbow sleeves, which latter are finished 
with deep frills. 




















garment fastened with NOTTAHOOK 
stays closed until you unfasten it. 


To-date stores sell NOTTAHOOK; or send 
25c. and dealer’s name and receive enough 
for these illustrated uses. 


THE NOTAHOOK Co. 
557 A Broadway, New York 7 


FEEL IT SLIDE ? 
FOR COOL EVENINGS 500 BABY PARROTS 





NEW DINNER JACKET 


FoR a matron the design reproduced above would 

be very suitable. The dinner jacket, which is dis- 
tinctly new, is of striped silk, the vest and large col- 
lar are of lace, and the deep striped girdle of folds 











Tea - ANDS of lace insertion trim Tame, genuine Mextean Double Yellow 
a enetieetiatener ath atan tae Nite a moat tient ho iin, | Bese ete gaan £0 
a hid ack moir wit a deep buckle pe een flowing sleeves and blouse of earth. Spectal price for July only . . $ 

ront and another at the back. The skirt is a this crépe de chine gown, which Suitable cages $2.75 up. Cash or C. O. D. on ap- ‘¢ J 
three-piece one made of embroidered linen batiste, ~~ Is intended for one of the “a proval anywhere in U.S. Enterprise, Ore., 4-17-02. ws ey 
the three ruffles being headed with festoons of ines tn h th yo 4 The Mexican D. Y. H. Parrot has given the very = 
cording. The sleeves, which are particularly stylish o> nh Gummer when the Her best of satisfaction from first to last. He is certainly 
in cut, are made with deep rolling cuffs finished mometer 8 down, and the gown an excellent talker, etc. W. P. SAMMS. eS 
with frills of lace. These dinner jackets are useful, — aie vane a a GEISLER’S BIRDSTORE, Estab. 1888, OMAHA, NEB. 
as they may be worn with different skirts. er too cool. 





Largest mail-order house of this kind in U.S. Hius. Cat. free. 
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Five Special Numbers from Our Great Stock 
of Women’s 


For Hot Days 





DAINTY 
CLOTHES for || 
PARTICULAR 





White Waists— 


Of fine Lawn, Cluster 
tucked back; frout has 
fine cluster tucks, with 
fullness below the bust 
to form pouch effect; | 
tucked collar and deep || 


cuffs, with turn- | 
overs. Ne, 204, $1.00 


White Waists— 


| 
| 
Of fine Lawn. Cluster- | 
tucked back; hand- | 


| 
WOHEN | 
| 





somely trimmed in front 
with alternate rows of 
cluster tucks and fine 
Swiss inserting, edged 
with hemstitching; 


tucked collar and 
cuffs. Ne, 469, $2.00 


Wash Shirts— 


Of blue or black Duck, 
with white polka dots. 
25140 Two circular graduated 
$5 50 flounces, each with white 

stitching and three | 
bands of seif-colored | 
material around bottom ; 
the upper flounce 
trimmed at the top with 
two bands of the material 


ing. Be. sis0e, $1.25 
) Shirt Waist 
Suits — 


Of white India Linon. | | 
Deep yoke formed with 
six groups of tucks || 
and band of insertin, 
across the bust; bac 
has lengthwise tucks in 
four groups of five tucks 
each; cuffs and collar of | 
tucks and inserting 
Five-gore skirt, with | 

| 
| 
| 
| 















graduated flounce with 
groups of nine tucks all 
around, trimmed at top 


i with band of in- 
. . Serting. Ko.85140,95-50 

Of white India Linon. 

Shirt Waist Suits — Waist made of six bands | 
of inserting, with quarter-inch tucks intervening ; sleeves | | 
full at hand, tucked cuffs with turnovers of embroidery ; | | 
| | 

| 





collar finished in the same manner. Back of waist has a 
band of the inserting with two tucks on either side. Five 
ore skirt, with full, graduated flounce; trimmed down 

| the front seams and at top of flounce with insert- | 
—— ae. lll gl fe LY 


All superior in style, material and making. If not 
entirely satisfactory, the purchase price will be promptly 
refunded. Sent C. O. D. if desired, with privilege of 
examination. When ordering, always state size wanted, 


OUR SPECIAL SUMMER CATALOGUE 
of Women's and Children’s Warm-weather Wear mailed | 
free on request. | 


L Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadephia vU. S.A. J ) 


The Queen of Dress 
Fabrics 


LANSDOWNE 


Ask for the Genuine and 
s 
Insist 


On seeing the perforation 




















Every five yards on the Selvedge 


Coward 


Shoe 


For 
Children 











We want to send to every mother in the United 
States something about our Children’s Shoe. It is an 
interesting subject because it touches vitally the present 
comfort and future welfare of those you hold so dear. 
Is it worth while for them to have “ Good feet for life”? 
Whether they do or not may all depend upon whether 
you answer this advertisement. Write to-day for 
Catalogue—WO W. ‘Vhe shoe costs no more than others. 


JAMES S. COWARD 
268 to 274 Greenwich St. (near Warren), New York 


Infant’s Outfit 23 Pieces $5.69 


Everything for Babies and Children. 
Send 3c. for Spring and Summer Catalogue. 
“We cater to the little ones." 











NYE & HERRING, 635 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Midsummer Waist 


Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 















FOR A WARM EVENING 


OTTED Swiss muslin 

or dotted silk mull 
may be used to repro 
duce this design. Wide 
insertion of lace |s used 
asa finish, and arranged 
to form a slightly low 
neck for greater com- 
fortin warm weather. A 
simple evening gown 
could be evolved by hav- 
ing a skirt of the same 
material trimmed to 
match the blouse. 








FOR A GARDEN PARTY 


HE blouse shown here, like sev- 

eral that appear on this page, 
may be used for the bodice of a 
gown or as aseparate waist. The 
material employed !s batiste, and 
the lace is thin guipure. The 
bodice is cut in a somewhat cir- 
cular way with graduated tucks. 
The same idea may be carried 
out in the skirt. 


WITH A SEPARATE BERTHA 


Ts design for a blouse may be 
reproduced in batiste or lawn 

with a yoke of lace. The bodice : 

and sleeves are tucked. The fF 

separate bertha of lace may be 

worn or not, as desired. As the 

model would be good for an en- 

tire gown, a tucked skirt is sug- 

gested in the illustration, with 

lace inserted between the tucks. 
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BLOUSE OF PALE BLUE BATISTE 


APALE turquoise blue batiste, tucked in the man- 

ner indicated in the drawing. The round neck 
yoke is made of guipure lace with the batiste cut 
away from underneath. 





AN AFTERNOON BLOUSE 
LOUSE of Swiss muslin finished with a sheer em- 
broidered lawn. The motif may be carried for- 
ward in the skirt by introducing a little of the 
embroidery in a simple way. 


—_ 
ETERS 








we 


Hl 


By 


Katherine Vaughan Holden 


THE POPULAR PONGEE 


HIS model is intended 
for pongee, or a 
loosely woven écru can- 
vas, trimmed with écru 
Cluny lace. Thedesigns 
in laces are so varied 











the back. It 


same material. 





OF THINNEST LAWN 


pis is a delightfully simple and 

attractive little blouse. It is 
made of thinnest lawn, with the 
tucks hand run. Between the 
tucks are rows of feather- 
stitching, done in heavy sewing 
cotton. Askirt may be made to 
go with the blouse and finished 
in just the manner indicated in 
the illustration. 


FOR SUMMER MORNINGS 


A COMFORTABLE design for a 

blouse oflineninanycolor. It 
is cut surplice fashion and fastens 
with loops of heavy cord and 
spherical pearl buttons. The 
shield may be of the goods like 
the waist, orof athin lawn. With 
a skirt of the linen a very pretty 
summer morning costume may 
be evolved. 


these daysthat with alit- 
tle manipulation a yoke 
or trimming in any shape 
may easily be managed. 
This bodice closes at 


worn with a skirt of the 
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Designed and Drawn 
Especially for The Journal 

















GIRLISH DESIGN 


HIS design for an 

evening gown may 
be carried outin palest 
pink batiste with 
creamy Valenciennes 
lace insertion, or it 
may be developed in 
organdy and trimmed 
with a heavier lace 

































A SHIRRED SKIRT 


THis model is designed 

for a soft, clinging silk 
muslin, either plain or dot- 
ted. The bodice is made 
surplice fashion witha vest 
oflace. The skirtisrather 
full and shirred at the hips. 
The delicacy of the mate- 
rial is evident. 

























































OF ECRU BATISTE 


THE gown of écru 

batiste illustrated 
above is intended for 
afternoon or evening 
wear. The thimming 
is of embroidery. The 
design if reproduced 
in soft silk would be 
charming. 



































READY FOR VACATION 


FoR morning wear or for 

traveling nothingismore 
suitable than the gown of 
linen. The design illus- 
trated above may be car- 
ried out effectively in tan 
linen or dull blue trimmed 
withwhite. The tiny yoke 
is of white linen. 


Katherine Vaughan Holden 


PONGEE IS POPULAR 


ONGEE inits natural 

color is used in the 
making of this gown. 
The skirt has a gradu- 
ated flounce, and the 
bodice is finished with 
acollarof écru batiste, 
tucked and edged 
with écru lace. 


SERVICEABLE GOWN 


THis design, if repro- 

duced in écru veiling, 
will be serviceable for even- 
ing wearin winteras well as 
summer. The lace may be 
of guipure or trish crochet. 
Nun's veiling in pale 
shades is effective for 
summer evening wear 


The Business Girl’s Vacation Frock 


By 


































The Second 
Hand 


The Minute 
Hand 


The Hour 
Hand 


Elgin 
Watch 


Perfect 
in construction 


Positive 
in performance 


Every genuine Elgin Watch has the 
watch word — Elgin — engraved 
on the works. Booklet free. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY 


Elgin, Illinois 








For Ladies’ 
Shirt Waists 
and Children’s Dresses 


Special styles of Krements buttons made for these uses. 
Sold at all jewelers. Beware of imitati i 


KREMENTZ 


ONE-PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 
has name Krementz on back showing quality — solid or plate. 
Our Viate outwears some solid buttons. A new one sent 
if a genuine Krements button 
is damaged. “The Story of 
« Collar Button,” showing 
all styles, free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO. 


79 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J, 

































FOOT COMPLICATIONS are Prevalent during the Warm Months. 
We offer Relief for Swollen, Tender Feet in 


WHITCOMB’S 
“Flexsole” Shoe 


TRADE-MARK 







A woman's shoe made from durable, carefully 
selected kid, so soft, flexible, and yielding 
that it may be bent 
duuble, as shown in 
cut. No tacks, seams, 
or lining ; inside smooth 
and soft. Black or Rus- 
set. Hand-madle. All 
sizes. A to EL. Sent 
prepaid upon receipt of 
price. 


BOOTS, $3.00 
OXFORDS, 2.50 
BUTTON, 3.25 


Agents Wanted 
EASTERN SHOE CO., Dept. C, Beverly, Mass. 


FOUND AT LAST !! Agents Wanted ! ! 








~ Canadian 


U. 8. Pats. Apr. 26,08 & Aug. 22,°99. 
The Stephenson Shirt-Walxt Holder and Skirt Bu 
always ready for use. Holds waist down, pends solute! 

no sewing. Keduees waist line. Made of webbing and alumi- 
num. Will not rust or corrode. Avoid worthless imitations. 
Greatest Agent’s article ever Invented. Big profits; quick 
seller. Sent prepaid to any add 25 cts., stamps or coin. 

L. STEPHENSON & CO. 110 W, 424 St., New York 

















1o introduce unique Novelties in Leather, 
we will send to any address a leather wrist 
bag, in newest decian, with your mono- 
gram burnt on, for 
75 Cents, Postpaid 
Made of ooze calf. Give monogram and 
state color, dark tan or grey. Every- 









thing in leather. Send catalogue. 
G. MARRY MERCHANT 
7 Dept. C, Boardwalk, Atiaatic (ity, N. J. 
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Meyer’s Cereo Vinegar 
DISTILLED 
The most healthful vinegar in the world. 
Made from carefully selected grains. Sold 
by best grocers everywhere. If yours does 
not keep it, send us his name aid we will 
send you a sample bottle, prepaid, with 
recipe by Mrs. Elizabeth O. Hiller, Prin. 
Chicago Domestic Science Training 
School, for the delicious new Salad a la 

Vera, FR 
CAUTION: aad bulk vinegars are adulterated with 
acids which are unhealthful and danyerous. Insist on 


oe Meyer's Cereo Vinegar —sold only in bottles. 
rite for our booklet on Pure Food Vinegar. 


CHAS. E. MEYER & (0., Dept. L, Freeport, Ill. 








2 lbs. Concord Grapes; 

Water ; 2 Lemons ; 1 /o. ae 
A refreshing dessert. Oné of 
many economical dainties 
easily made with a 


TRIPLE MOTION 


White Mountain Freezer 


‘The best recipes are contained 
in the booklet we will send you 


FREE “og 
DAINTIES” 
Revised, re- written, hand- 
somely illustrated, thoroughly 
trustworthy. Send your name 
for a copy. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO. 
Dept. F, Nashua, N. H. 











WATCHES «= = 


Artistic productions for Ladies’ 
wear—Silver chatelaines in unique 
designs—Shoulder watches in all 
metals or enameled—Open face or 
hunting, for belt or pocket—Send 
for our booklets and select designs. 


The New England Watch Co. 


87 ancl 39 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 131 to 137 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Spreckels Building, San Francisco 


SENECA CAMERAS GIVE RESULTS 


Telephote Cycle A_ brings 
distant views closer to you; can 
also be used for enlarging and 
copying. Has three focus lenses, 
Bausch & Lomb or Wollensak au- 
tomatic shutter, reversing back, 
focusing curtains, and every im- 
provement to make picture taking 
a success. Ask your dealer or send for catalogue. 


SENECA CAMERA CO., Rochester, N. Y 
Seneca Pocket Camera takes a picture 4 by §; fits in your 
pocket. High quality; low price. 
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Hints for the Summer 
Wardrobe 





eS ——— > ’ j 
= By Emma M. Hooper - 


“YZHIN gowns and separate skirts and waists 
are very apt to need renovating at mid- 
summer in order that they may present 
a good appearance, but no one should be 
tempted to use a hot iron on a gown of 
thin material until it is absolutely 





necessary, for when once a summer gown has been 


pressed it is very easily crushed and very speedily 
becomes wrinkled. 

Cool, simple, washable collars for lawn dresses 
and thin waists are made of white lawn tucked all 
over first, then cut out and made into collars which 
fasten at the back and are straight around the top. 
When finished they should be about two inches and 
an eighth deep at the back and an inch wider in the 
front, with a point formed on the lower centre by a 
bias seam fitting the collar. A tiny bias binding of 
lawn should be stitched all around the collar, and 
a second piece about a quarter of an inch wide 


stitched on both edges, and connected with the top | 


by a row of herringbone stitches done with mercer- 
ized embroidery cotton. The same style of collar 
may be made of strips of bias tucking and Jace inser- 
tion, using the latter instead of the fancy stitches, 
and finishing the edges with narrow lace gathered 
on at the top and bottom. 


The use of tucking shows no signs of abatement. 
It is used not only upon thin gowns but upon 
woolen, silk and cotton ones as well. The tucked 
lawn skirts are beautiful, but to tuck one diagonally 
or all over lengthwise a large quantity of material 
is needed. Tucking at each seam is a very simple 
trimming which adds to the up-to-date appearance 
of a skirt. Allow an inch and a quarter on the 
edges of each width tor five tucks running from belt 
to flounce, and fit the top by short tucks running 
into the belt. Tuck the founce on the lower edge 
and for a short distance lengthwise at the top, 
whether straight or circular, to fit it to the skirt, 
and the result will be a dainty skirt costing more 
time and skill than money. 

The French gowns which have been sent over as 
models this season have the drop skirts finished 
with either one or two extension ruffles four inches 
deep, cut bias, gathered and self-hemmed. The 
skirt lining, which extends all of the length, is 
finished with a binding of velveteen on the edge and 
has two ruffles on top of the silk lining. 
French gowns sent here are lined with silk. 


Ribbon sashes and belts are prominent features | 


on summer gowns. Wide sashes of plain satin or 
broché designs rivaling Nature are folded to a 
point in front, narrowed on the sides and in the | 


back, forming one half-long loop, one long end and | 
Belts of ribbon three inches wide, and | 


a hard knot. 
of a soft finish, are folded closely about the waist and 
tied in a small knot at the left of the front with 
ends tightly knotted twice half-way down. Still 
other ribbon belts are made of three or five inch 
ribbon tied in the same small hard knot at the back 
with two short ends, five inches long, or one end 
and a loop, giving the effect of a postilion back. 
Moiré ribbon belts of black are fashionable. 
They fasten with French gray buckles in front and 
with larger ones at the back, giving a girdle effect, as 
the ribbon plaits are but an inch and a quarter deep 
in front and three times as wide at the back. Black 
belts with buckles are worn with gowns of any color. 


Ribbon bows for the front of the corsage have 
become prominent at the ribbon counters. The 
large soft chou or cabbage rosetie takes two or three 
yards of four-inch ribbon. Satin, taffeta, mousse- 
line, etc., are used. The shower bow requires ten 
yards of satin ribbon half an inch wide draped in 
loops of different lengths with a tiny bow tied on 
the centre of each, and a rosette at the top. Velvet 
baby ribbon is tied in the same manner. 
bows which are worn in front of collars require one 
yard of tulle. To make one, divide the yard of 
tulle in two long strips; double and plait them up 
like fans, putting the two together for a fluffy bow. 
Smaller bows of tulle are worn at the back of the 
collar, though not when the front bow is used; they 
are also worn in the coiffure. 


An experienced worker tells me that the white 
and colored linen waists which are embroidered in 
cross-stitch should not be stamped, but fine canvas 
or coarse scrim should be basted over the linen and 
the pattern worked over this in the old-fashioned 
Berlin wool or cross-stitch in the patterns that used 
to be in small books. If these books have been 
saved from an older generation they will be found 
useful as they contain excellent designs. When the 
stitch is done the scrim threads are cut and pulled 
out. 

When it comes to ironing the pongee and white 
China silk shirt-waists, which are so much in vogue, 
many will be disappointed with the results, not 
knowing that both of these materials should be 
ironed quickly while wet, finishing the work before 
the silk dries or the waist must be dipped in water 
and thoroughly wet again; sprinkling or dampen- 
ing with a wet cloth will not do. Thus ironed the 
the silk looks as good as new. The corded wash 
silks must be laundered in the same way. 


Plaited skirts are announced for heavy fall mate- 
rials, but they seem only suitable for the pretty black 
goods that they were introduced in, such as veiling, 
canvas, étamine, grenadine, etc. The new plaited 
skirt is slightly gored and laid in narrow box-plaits 
fitted to the belt, spreading to two-thirds of the 
skirt length, where they flare into a flounce finished 
with either tucks or bands of silk on the lower edge. 
Such a skirt is made over a drop lining and tacked 
occasionally to the seams. 

The French models did not show the extremely 
elongated waist front last spring, and will not next 
fall. This fad has been out of all proportion, 
grace and becomingness, and, though our dress- 
makers are keeping it up, the best French designers 
consider it Jassé, but they continue to give what 
they call a long-waisted effect. 

As a trimming lace medallion designs are very 
stylish; nevertheless, straight-edge insertions have 
appeared on many elegant costumes, and are pre- 
dicted for the fall by lace buyers who are quick to 
see the tendency toward a change. Lace remains 
the favorite garniture for all costumes. 


All the | 


The tulle | 





Made TO ORDER to your measure. 
.$1.00 M2 | 
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a pleasure. 





The Weir Jar 


makes the putting up of fruit and vegetables 
So easy when all is ready, to fill 
the jar and simply press a lever to seal it air- 
tight. When cool, you make our air-tight test 
(booklet tells about it) and you know the con- 
tents will keep indefinitely. 
and this guarantees the flavor and color. 
tiful results with strawberries and the like. 

WEIR JARS of earthenware enameled in- 
side and out, are made in pint to ten gallon 
sizes; they never break; are cheapest in the 
end; and the best dealers sell them. 


Every housekeeper should have our free booklet containing recipes, the air- -tight test, 
and complete description of the Weir Jarsand their use. Sent for your grocer’s name. 


. WEIR POTTERY COMPANY, 200 Main St., Monmouth, Ill. 


Heinz, the pickle man, has 


No light gets in 
Beau- 





Just ordered 500,000 Weir Fars. 
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Ice cream will always be a success if you use 


HIGHLAND 
Evaporated Cream 


as it can always be depended upon. Highland Evapo- 
rated Cream 's simply pure, fat cream cows’ milk, 
sterilized, evaporated and canned, free from all germs, 
bacteria, cane sugar and all foreign ingredients; su 
retains all the nutritive properties of pure cows’ cream. 


A Simple Receipt for 


Cream 
Dilute one can Highland Brand 
Evaporated Cream, family size, 
with an equal! quantity of water, 
add from one-quarter to one 
pound of granulated sugar, 
flavor to taste, freeze slowly in 
a usual manner. If you wish 
a very rich ice cream, add two 
raw eggs, well beaten, to the 
above mixture. 
Most Grocers Sell It If Yours, doesn't, 
give us his name 
and we will send you a can free. It will 
please you. Send postal for booklet, 
* Highland Ice Cream.” 


Helvetia Milk Condensing Co. 
Dept. A, Highland, Ill, 


“Where Model Dairy Farms Abouud."” 








Seema Co 
No Buttons nm No Trouble 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. It 
affords full protection to lungs and abdomen, thus 
preventing colds and coughs, so fatal to a great many 
children. Get them at once. ‘lake no others, no 
matter what. your unprogressive dealer says. If he 
doesn’t keep them write to us. ‘The Rubens Shirt 
has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world, and 
no child ought to be without it. 

They are made in merino, wool, silk and wool, and all silk, to 
fit from birth to six years. Sold at Dry-Goods Stores. Circuld ars, 
with Price-List, free. Manufactured by 


E. M. MARBLE & CO., 90 Market St., Chicago, III. 


Mantels at 
Factory Prices 


We sell direct to the 
Consumer, thereby sav- 
ing you from 35 to 50 
per cent. on your pur- 
chases. Our output is 
enormous and we ship 
to every State and every 
part of the Globe. Our 
designs are the most 
exclusive and exquisite 
ever produced, and we 
have them at all prices, 
but always 35 to 50 per 
cent. less than dealers 
charge. Send 10 cents 
in stamps to cover post- 
age for our large, hand- 
some catalogue (9 x 12 
ins.), Showing fifty ele- 
gant designs. 


CENTRAL MANTEL C0. 
905 Pine St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Tailor-Made Wrapper 


















No fitting or alteration necessary. 


We give free, one yard of same 
material with every wrapper 


A PERFECT FIT OR MONEY BACK 


Send 2c. stamp for samples of calicoes and 
particulars of how-to secure a wrapper free, 
or, enclose $1.00 and 25c. per garment for 
express charges. Give measurements, 
cule peatesanaes and we will send wrap- , 
per, charges prepaid. . 

Agents wanted everywhere. 


Springfield Mfg. Co., 275 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


wt STAMMER 


Dr. Winston, Principal Valley Seminary, 
Waynesboro, Va., was cured by Dr. Johnston 
after stammering fifty years. Have cured 
ponarets of others. Send for new 80-page 


S. Johnston, President and 

Founder, Philadelphia In- 
18th Year| and 1043 Spring Garden St., 
Philadelphia. 


stitute for Stammerers, 1033 
Summer Session, Atiantic City, N. J. 











| TOLEDO COOKER CU., Box 10, Toledo, 0. 


| 


I | 


ea 
DUPLEX 


_CONSAPICO" 5 








STAN DADO oF 
Pa RF EC TON 


SAMPLE OF I2 ASSORTED SiZES FOR 3 TWO CENT STAMPS 











Round Edge *6x"" 
Snap Garment Fastener 


Is Substantial, Effective, Finished. 
The only satisfactory substitute for hooks 
and eyes. 
In Black and Nickel, and two sizes. 
Try it and see how it holds. 
Send 6c. for a set. 
CONSOLIDATED FASTENER CO. 
95 Milk Street, Boston 


Represented at 450 Broome Street, New Yorks; 237 Fifth 
Avenue, Chicago; 103 Kue Lafayette, Paris, France 


BOS 


TON 


Manufacturers of the world-renowned “ Bird-Cage " Spring 
Raymond or French Snap Fastener, used by all Domestic 
and Foreign Glove Manufacturers. 

















DEVELOPING AND PRINTING 


BY MAIL—More convenient, economical and satisfac- 
tory in every way than having the work done at home. 


NO FANCY PRICES— NO LONG DELAYS 
— ALWAYS THE BEST RESULTS 
For Developing Rolls Nos. 1 to 2, 15¢ per Koll; 
Nos. 3 to 4, 20e; No, 5, 25e 
If you want to ves own developing send 25 cents 
for sample box of QUIMETOL, the ideal developer. 
Catalog of Photographic Supplies sent free. 
W. Howard Morrison, 118 Sixth St., Pittsburg, Pa. 


FAN $150 


MEASUREMENT 10 IN. 
Throws air equal to 
any $15 electric fan. 


Runs by Water 


Requires but 10 ths. 
water pressure 


Can be connected in any 
room or to any spigot. 


Fed by '/:e-inch Hole 


Descriptive circular free on 
request. Agents Wanted. 


The TDEAL ‘Sex Cooker | 


With Doors, Cooks a whole meal over 1 burn- 
er, on gasoline, ot/, gas, or common cook 
stove. Reduces Fuel Bills One-half. 
Has water gauge and replenishing tube on 
outside. Makes tongh meats tender, Will 
hold 12 one-quart jars in canning fruits. We 
also make the world-renowned round Ideal 
Cooker with whistle. We pay express. The 
Housekeeper's Friend. Agents’ Bonanza. 
Send for illus. catalogue. Agents Wanted, 





2000 REVOLUTIONS 
A MINUTE! 














BABY’S HEALTH WARDROBE 


Complete outfit, 30 cut patterns 
infant’s long, or 25 first short clothes, full directions, 
sealed, 25 cts. Hints to Expectant Mothers and descrip- 
tion New Maternity Nightgown free with patterns. 
MRS. J. BRIDE, P. 0. Box 1265, BOSTON, Mass. 


A school for 
BACKWARD CHILDREN #22: 
of nervous 
and backward children, and for the correction of all kinds of speech 
defects. Individual instruction, beautiful home surroundings, 
Christian influences. Write for illustrated booklet containing valu- 


able suggestions. Address jeed School, 388 Hubbard Av., Detroit 


SCHOOLS OF EXPRESSION 
Oratory Music Dramatic Art 
Prof. E. A.OTT, Author and Lecturer, Pres- 
Catalog Free. 

Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO 
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Work for the Porch 


DESIGNS MADE ESPECIALLY FOR THE JOURNAL 


Crawfcrd 
Shoe 


For Men and Women, $3.50 
61 Custom Styles in Oxfords 


Oxfords will be worn more extensively 
than ever before. These cool, com- 
fortable, fashionable shoes are 
shown in 61 styles in The 
Crawford. 


All new and choice 
~—best ideas of 
New York, Lon- 
don, and Paris 
custom boot 
makers. The 
best materials 
aud most care- 
ful work- 
manship 
through- 
out. 
























































COLONIAL 


Appropriate for 
house or street 
wear, Made of Dull 





Kid; also of Crawford A 
Patent Calf, medium exten- — 


D i, 
sion sole ; high Cuban hee shoe in everything but price. 


Crawford famous Art Plate 
FREE Catalogue — 15 rich water- 
tches. Send postal, 


color 


Crawford Shoe Makers 


Mail Order Department, Room 42, 
140 Duane Street, New York 


’ 150 W. 125th St., 91-93 Nassau 
MEN’S STORES 30) 50 wotsd'seo'a25 ‘road: 
way, New York ; 433 Fulton St., 189 Broadway, Brooklyn; 
160 Summer St., 169 Tremont St., Boston ; 908 Pennsylvania 
Ave., Washington, D. C.; 208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore ; 
1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


? 825 Broadway, 54 W. 
WOMEN S STORES 23d St., 137 Fulton St., 
150 W. 125th St., New York; 433 Fulton St., 189 Broadway, 
Brooklyn; 903 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C.; 
208 E. Baltimore St., Baltimore; 169 Tremont St., 160 
Summer St., Boston ; 1120 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
FACTORIES: New York City and Brockton, Mass. 











Chicago Musical College 


ESTABLISHED 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


COLLEGE BLDG. 202 MICHIGAN BOUL. CHICAGO | 


Elocution 


SCHOOL 
ACTING 





Modern 
Languages 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS: 
Dr. F. Ziegfeld, Dr. Louis Falk, Hans Von Schiller, 
William Castle, Bernhard Listemann, S. E. Jacobsohn, 
Rudolph Ganz, Charles Gauthier, Herman Devries, 
Fe.ix Borowski, Hart Conway, Director School of Acting. 


37th Season Begins September 8 


The Chicago Musical College is the largest and most complete | 


school of its kind in America 


Has the strongest faculty ever assembled in a school of musical | 


learning. 
The new College Building is the finest structure in existence 
devoted exclusively to a musical institution, 


The system of instruction and arrangement of courses represent 


the outcome of thirty-six years of experience. 
The terms of tuition are the lowest commensurate with the 
high grade of instruction 
New Illustrated Catalogue Mailed Free 


CP NOTE.— Applications for the 43 free and 150 partial Scholar- 
ships will be received until August 15 





Perfect Form 
and Girdle 
Combined 


White and Drab Satteen 
Price, $1.20. Sizes, 18 to 26 
Girdles, 95 cents 


AGENTS WANTED for the 
above and for our Custom- 
Mace Corsets, 


perfect figures. Special pat- 
ented features. Sell on 
sight. Write for terms and 
price list. 


Barcley Corset Co. 


340 Mulberry St. 
Newark, N. J. 


ars 


Pears’ soap is nothing but 
soap. 











Pure soap is as gentle as oil 
to the living skin. 


Pears’ is the purest and 


best toilet soap in all the 


world. 
Sold all over the world. 


Special Offer To introduce THE ART INTERCHANGE 
. into new homes, and that every JOURNAL 
reader may see the high character of our work, we will send to 
ny address, for only 26 cents, a specimen copy, with two 
eautiful companion pictures — Roses and Violets —each 8 x 35 
— , Oe aaee alone sell for $1.00. 

‘pecial Subseription Offer — For #2.00 you will get THE 
ey INTERCHANGE for six mos., beginning July, 1902" and we 
gaties ca you free the Nos. from Jan. to June, thus giving you the 
We w year of 1902 for only #®2.00 (regular price being $4.00). 
a weyeed ng one to become subscribers to this most practical 
half anc art magazine, and for this reason make such an unusual 
we inch € offer. All the superb color and other supplements will 
; ncluded. To secure advantage of this great offer remit direct 
© us without delay. Illustrated Catalogue free. 









ay 


THE ART INTE 





We want to tell 
you of the durable 
and sanitary wall- 
coating, ALABAS- 


TINE, and of the beautiful effects that you can get without using 
wanes paper or glue kalsomines. rite for free information. 
ABASTINE CO., 35 N. Division St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 






By Abby E. Underwood 


PRETTY BODICE TRIMMING 


LOW COLLAR OF SWISS 











AN EMBROIDERED GIRDLE 





OF COARSE LACE BRAID 











ee 












ODD COLLAR DESIGN 


AMEE SA NNER Re ay gO 





BARCLEY CORSETS give | 





SHAPED GIRDLE 














OF COLORED LINEN 


= AY, ‘ 
RCHANGE, 7 We-t 18th St., New York | 























WHITE SILK BOLERO PRETTY BODICE TRIMMING WITH COLORED EDGE 
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‘4 “7 
Tone and 


Durability 


Are the two tests of a Piano. It 
may look like a Piano, and be 
only a ‘‘make-believe.” It may 
sound well at first, and become 
a tin pan in a few years. 


THE = 


“os 
Emerson 
i PIANG- | 


not only has a beautiful tone when 
new, but it stands use. For over 
half a century these instruments have 
stood the test. They have been used 
in schools, in the home, and on the 
stage. Over 75,000 satisfied pur- 
chasers stand ready to say to friends 
who are thinking of buying a Piano: 
‘‘ Buy an Emerson.” © 

Send your address and we will mail 
you our illustrated catalogue and easy 
payment plan. No matter where you 
live, you may avail yourself of the 


advantages of our time system of 
payments. 


EMERSON PIANO CO., 
120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 























Built anticipating [. 
the demand of those satisfied with nothing but the [~ 
best and looking for a piano of the : 


Highest Artistic Creation | | 


Are you considering the purchase of a piano? Our 
proposition will prove more entertaining than any | ~ 
you have had, Catalog and Judi information Sree 
on application, 

THE PACKARD COMPANY io 
P. O. Box A Fort Wayne, Indiana 


’ 
SRO IOORESI eS. « 
ie. ml Te 1 DABS favtaie.. = 

































‘*Standard of Highest Merit’’ 


FiNoek 


THE NEW SCALE Fischer yields a wonderfully 
pure quality of ‘Tone, combined with great power 
and durability; it stamps the Fischer Piano with 
an individuality that no other Piano possesses. 


62 Over 
110,000 
Sold 


















Years 


Established 





BY OUR NEW METHOD of Easy Payments 
every home is at once enabled to possess and 
enjoy a High-Grade Piano. Pianos delivered to 
all parts of the United States, W rite for catalogue, 
terms and all particulars. 


J. & C. FISCHER 


164 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


Our unique method of selling 
may interest you. Where no 
dealer sells our pianos we sell 
direct; practically bring our 


large Boston establishment, 
Factory and Warerooms to your door. We will quote 
you our lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System 
as available in the most remote village in the ‘nited 
dtates as if ro lived in Boston or New York. More 
than this, if our careful selection of a piano fails to 
please you, in other words, if you don’t want it after 
seeing and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail- 
road freights both ways. We solicit correspondence, 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


117 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











PHYSICAL CULTURE 
FOR CHILDREN 








School of Music “tse” cise” 


Complete courses in 
music under superior instructors, with the many advantages in 
cident to a large university. Send for catalogue containing full 


information to P, ¢, LOTEIN, Dean, Music Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
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NOW FOR SEA-SHORE AND ») 
MOUNTAINS 
where city life and city clocks are left behind, so, 
of course, she carries her 
cry FOUR 


uunprep” DUEBER- 
HAMPDEN WATCH 


“ACCURATE TO THE SECOND” 

Finest watch made for women. 
It's nine chances in ten that 
her brother wears a4 
Dueber-Hampden “John 
Hancock,"’ 
the Ideal 
Watch for 
gentlemen. 


The 
Care of 
a Watch 
A most entertaining 
booklet. Will give you 
geno information and 
ve you annoyance and 
repair bills. We send it’ with catalogue on request. 


RAP DEN WATCH CO. 


Ostermoor $ 


s Mattress 5. 


is the equal in clean- 
liness, durability and 
comfort of any mat- 
tress ever made, of 
any material, at any 
— We prepay 

engeees charges, and 

ill pay the refurn 
Pah es and refund 
money if it is not all 
you fully expected or 
even hoped for after 


THIRTY NIGHTS’ FREE TRIAL 
Send for Our Free Book We have a 96- 


page book, 
“The Test of Time,” which we mail free. It 
tells all about the best mattress ever made, It 
tells about unscrupulous dealers who offer worth- 
less stuff as “felt”—fraudulent substitutes do 
not bear the name Ostermoor & Co., which is on 
every genuine mattress. Made in all sizes at pro- 
portionate prices. We prepay all express charges, 


Don't forget —send for “The Test of Time.” 
OSTERMOOR & CO., 117 Elizabeth Street, N.Y. 
If interested, send for book“ Church Cushions,” 














Ohio 


























» Knitting 
Lessons 


Needles and Yarn —How to Use and What You 
Can Make. This is the subject of the little book 
omnes The Columbia Kook of the Use 

Varna, which is published with a view of 


poometing the art and acquainting every woman 
with the merits of the famous Columbia Yarns. 
For the nominal sum of 15 cents (charged 


merely to cover expense) you can learn all the 
newest stitches in knitting and crocheting and 
how to make many handeome garments and 
fancy articles. 
me Pully yar ng b 
your dealers, book 
mS of price 
MANF’RS COLUMBIA YARNS, 
©. Box 1618, Philadelphia, Pa. 


photographs. If not at 
will be mailed on receipt 





RUBBER HAIR CURLER and WAVER 


i == 
Avoids Heating the Hair as Cie oe 
Hard 





Can be Slept in with Comfort 
— Does not Break the Hair or 


Hurt the Head—Quickly | Metallle 

Adjusted. Substance 
Hundreds of Testimonials | t Hurt or 

from Present Users. Rust 








A Great Boon for Children 
| Acomplete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black, 
' guburn or gray), 25 cents. From dealers or 
mailed on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 
BERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept. 0, 170 Sth Ave., New York 








No More Darning 7 


Racine Feet 


A New Pair 
Hose for 10c 


Cut off ragged feet, attach 
“Hacine Feet” to legs of 
hosiery by our new Stock- 
inette Stiteh, and you have 
a pair of hose as good as 
new. Cost only 10¢ and 
a few moments’ time. 
Racine Feet come in cot- 
ton, sizes 5 to 11, black or 
white. Price, 10 cents a 
pair, prepaid. Booklet, 
* The Stockinette Stitch,” 
tells everything. Sent free. 
Agents wan 

RACINE KNITTING CO. 
Department E, Racine, Wisconsin 
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MRS. RALSTON IS BACK FROM EUROPE 
Mrs. Ralston has just returned from Europe, where she has been for the past six weeks looking 


over the advance fashions and getting new ideas for her Journal work. 


She will be glad to 


answer any questions sent to her about fashions — either by mail, provided stamps are inclosed, 


or on this page in The Journal. 


HITE is prominent in everything this 
summer, not only as the material for 
the gown, hat and wrap, but also as the 
trimming for gowns of all other colors. 
Especially is this so in the separate 
bodices, white and écru being decidedly 

the favorites for the bedice to wear with the tailor 
suit and the separate skirt of various materials. 





A Baby’s First Cloak 

What is the best material for a baby’s first long 
cloak, and how much longer than the dress should 
it be made? What sort of lining should be used? 

Mrs. J. T. 5S. 

An all-wool Bedford is one of the nicest mate- 
rials. It should be lined with India silk with an 
interlining of wool wadding, and should be made 
about two inches longer than the dress. 


Gown for an October Bride 

What would be a nice material for an October 
bride’s wedding gown? Something simple —I do 
not care for satin. Should a veil be worn at a 
smal! home wedding ? G. 


Crépe de chine or a silk mull made over a taffeta 
silk foundation, or one of the soft, dull-finished 
white silks would make a pretty and suitable wed- 
ding gown for an October bride. A veil is not a 
necessity. 


School Dress for a Girl of Twelve 
What would be nice for a first dress for school for 


a little girl of twelve this fall, and with what 
should it be trimmed? Mrs. B. 


A light-weight serge trimmed with bands of 
Scotch tartan would make a very pretty and serv- 
iceable school dress. It might be made with a 
gored skirt trimmed with three narrow bands of the 
plaid. The bodice would be pretty with box-plaits 
back and front, and graduated bands giving the 
effect of a pointed yoke between the front plaits. 
The sleeves might be plaited across the top and 
drawn into cuffs trimmed with silk. 


French Dots on Flannel Blouses 

Can you tell me if French dots are an appro- 
priate trimming for flannel blouses ? JANE B. 

Yes, flannel blouses are very pretty when trimmed 
in this way. 
Making Over a Crépon Dress 

Please advise me how to make over my crépon 
dress. It is as good as new. Are crépons still 
worn ¢ M. B. 

Yes, crépon is a material which seems to hold its 
own and gives no sign of going out of style. The 
new crépons are softer and more finely wrinkled 
than the ones which were worn a few years ago. 
Your crépon dress could be altered by combining 
with it a very light-weight satin-faced broadcloth 
or taffeta silk. Either one would be suitable to use 
in the form of one or two cut flounces upon the 
skirt. Some écru lace in combination with the 
taffeta silk would be a pretty way of freshening up 
the bodice. 


Flowered Silks are Again in Fashion 


Ihave a gown of flowered silk in gay colors 
upon a black ground. Are such silks quite out of 
fashion ? B.B 

You are fortunate indeed in possessing a flowered 
silk gown such as you describe. They are very 
much in fashion again, not only in silk but in the 
lighter materials as well. Flowered silks are 
among the novelties this season. 


Silk for a Toque 

How much silk does it require to cover and make 
a toque of medium size? 

From a yard and a quarter toa yard and a half 
would be sufficient, I think. 


Styles for “a Short, Stout Woman” 

Will you give a short, stout woman a few rules to 
follow in making her clothes ? Mrs. D. D. 

Have all your gowns made as simply as possible. 
Avoid trimmings, light colors and horizontal lines. 
Wear your skirts long, and close-fitting around the 
hips, with much fullness around the lower edge. 
Have your bodices of soft, thin materials, and made 
well bloused in front. Wear pointed, flat-fitting 
black belts with them. Your coats should be loose- 
fitting in front, with plain, tight backs. 


Piqué Skirts for Wear in Mourning 

Will you kindly tell me whether it is proper for a 
person in half mourning to wear a piqué skirt 
trimmed with insertion? Also, a white silk tucked 
blouse, and should the tucks in the sleeves go up 
and down, or across ? Mrs. A. 


The piqué skirt is quite permissible in half 
mourning, but Ido not think trimmings of inser- 
tion are appropriate. A plain skirt trimmed only 
with stitching or bands of the piqué would be bet- 
ter. It is in just such little things that the differ- 
ence between the woman in mourning and the one 
who is not is indicated. A white silk tucked blouse 
is quite suitable. As for tucks, they may run both 
up and down and also across, subject only to the 
wearer’s wishes. 


Pastel is Not a Color 
What is meant by pastel colors ? 
NATALIE S. K. 
Pastel colors, or rather pastel shades, 
softer, less brilliant tones of various colors. 


are the 
I say 





shades, because pastel is not a color. 


Hats to Take When Going Abroad 

Will you te]! me the best shape and style fora 
hat to wear when crossing the ocean in July? Also, 
what will I need in the way of other hats when trav- 
eling in Europe? Mrs. H.S.A. 

A close-fitting toque or small plain sailor will be 
the best to wear on the steamer. Avoid the ugly 
and unbecom'ng Tam o’Shanters and caps worn 
by so many women at sea. The other shapes you 
will find quite as satisfactory and far more trim. 
For your other hats, you should have a sailor shape, 
simply trimmed, for traveling, and a hat for the after- 
noon — either a toque or a black hat in chip, with 
tulle and flowers for trimming, or ostrich feathers. 
Hats are so awkward to pack that it is wise to have 
as few as possible. You will find an all-white hat 
of lace or net extremely useful for the evenings — 
hats being always worn on the Continent in the 
evening, except at the opera. 


How a Small Woman Should Dress 


How should a very small woman dress herself to 
add the effect of height in her clothes, “— what 
colors are the best ? Mrs. . Die 





Dark ‘colors would suit you best for the street | 


and daytime; white and pale shades of écru, gray 
and mauve for the evening, with a touch of brighter 
coloring in the trimmings. The combination of 
black and white would also suit you. Wear your 
skirts long and severely plain in style, with the 
trimmings arranged vertically. Short jackets in 
the Eton or Russian blouse shape would suit you 
admirably. 


A Summer Evening Gown 

For a woman of forty-odd what would you advise 
for an evening gown to wear on informal occasions ? 

Mrs. T.S. K. 

Black point d’esprit or a satin-striped gauze 
would make you an extremely pretty and useful 
gown. The demi-toilette in black is indispensable. 
It would be pretty made up over white and a little 
turquoise blue in the trimming if solid black is 
unbecoming to you. 


Lengthening the Skirt of a Foulard Gown 

How can I lengthen the skirt of a foulard gown? 
It is black with a small green flower design. 

et a £ 

I should advise you to add plaited ruffles of 
Brussels net, edged with from three to five rows of 
green satin ribbon, and to trim your bodice in the 
same way. 


Golf Skirt for Summer 


What material would make the nicest golf skirt 
for summer ? MARION. 

The heavier grades of linen duck would, I think, 
make the very nicest kind of summer skirts for golf. 
Another good material would be piqué or butcher’s 
linen. I would advise washable fabrics. 


Dressing a Boy of Twelve 


What is the best way in which to dress a boy of 
twelve in the summer-time ? Mrs. J. 

A boy of twelve wears full bloomer knicker- 
bockers in summer with a Norfolk jacket for morn- 
ing and general wear, and a sack coat made either 
single or double breasted in the afternoon. The 
wide linen turn-over collars worn with small bow 
ties or a four-in-hand are the smartest for boys of 
this age. For warm days in the summer blouses of 
percale, Madras or cheviot, made in the negligee 
shirt order, with the white linen turn-over collars, 
are worn. 


Sleeves on Summer Gowns 


Will sleeves of elbow length be worn this sum- 
mer? Mrs. V.N. 

On dressy afternoon and evening gowns only, 
and then always with long gloves meeting the 
sleeves. The habit of wearing these short-cut 
sleeves last summer upon all occasions and‘ with 
the most inappropriate gowns was a sad breach 
against the rules of good taste. 


Ostrich Plumes on Summer Hats 

Will ostrich plumes be worn on midsummer 
hats? ROSALIE P. 

Yes, most certainly. An ostrich feather seems a 
standard part of fashion in millinery. Its use to- 
day is limited only by the question of expense and 
its perishable qualities. White ostrich feathers are 
particularly pretty on the lighter hats of chip, 
maline and lace. 


Serviceable Petticoats for Traveling 

What would be the most serviceable petticoat for 
traveling and hard, every-day wear ? 

Mrs.G.S. 

A petticoat of moirette with a ruffle of silk around 
the lower edge is extremely serviceable. Many 
petticoats are made with graduated circular flounces 
in place of the full plaited ruffle. For those of 
shorter length I think this is the better plan. 


Dress for a Driving Trip 


I expect to take a long driving trip this summer. 
Will you tell me what dress I will need besides the 
all-important tailor suit of cloth? 3: ta 3 

As you say, the tailor suit of cloth is all- 
important. For your other gown I think one of 
the natural-colored pongees would prove most use- 
ful, as it washes beautifully. I would advise you 
to have it made very simply in blouse and skirt 
fashion, with plaits on the skirt and blouse as the 
only form of trimming. 






















| HO SON 
"GLOVE - FITTING || 
” “MILITANT” 


VENTILATING 


“ The Queen of Summer Corsets” 


Has held its own against all 
competition for the past thirty- 
five years. The only genuine 
‘*Ventilating’’ corset in the 
newest straight-front style. 


All the Leading Stores Sell Them 


Artistic Catalogue mailed on request. 


Sole Manufacturers 


GEO. C. BATCHELLER & CO. 
345-347 Broadway, New York 


See that 


Hump?“ 
and the Third Wire 
r 








If you have been 
moved to buy an im- 
itation of the De Long Hook 
and Eye, consider this point 
and reconsider the motion: 


Even though you are shown an 
imitation hook, it lacks the third 
wire that gives strength, security, 
endurance. Compare the De Long 
and the imitation and you will see 

at a glance what we are 
talking about. 
: J 


De Long 
Hook and Eye 


~ THE De LONG HOOK AND EYE C0. 
Philadelphia 


“LIBERTY BRILLIANT” 


Has the name in the selvage. 


ALL SILK - 


Soft, clinging and drapes gracefully. 
Satin finish. Suitable for Street or 
Evening wear. Particularly adapted 
for accordion pleating. In 20 desir- 
able shades, 23 in. wide, 75c. a yard. 
Write for Color card and sample, and 
where to obtain it. 


LIBERTY SILK COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Leading manufacturers of dress silks in America. Est. 1880. 



































PEET’S INVISIBLE EYE 


9. ¢ 

ws in the TRIANGLE 
LADIES: 

PEET’S PATENT INVISIBLE 
EYES take the place of silk 
loops, and make a flatseam. The 
Triangular ends keep the stitches 
firm,and the Eye from turning over. Ideal fastener 
for Plackets. 2 Doz. Eyes 5c., with Spring Hooks 10c. 
Black or White. Sizes Nos. 1,2,3and4. For sale at 
all stores, or by mail. Beware of imitations, and see 
that our trademark, IT’S IN THE TRIANGLE, is 
on every package. 


PEET BROS., Philadelphia 


TRADE MARK REG. 
PaTentTev 
May 7, 1895 - Oct. 27, 1896 
sentat es  Siieascedeahaie 
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If you want 





A PRODUCT 
CONDUCIVE To HEALTH 
INSIST ON GETTING 


ocoa & Chocolate. 


GROCERS EVERYWHERE 

















Nothing so quick to 
relieve and prevent 
Prickly Heat 
Rash 
Foot Soreness 


Chafing 


as ‘‘Queen’’ Antiseptic 
Talcum Toilet Powder. 


Best for Baby — 
Improves the 
: ; Complexion — 
POR INFANTS AND AD ‘ 
pairs _ A Luxury After Toilet 


Bath and Shaving. 


For sale by druggists or 


Made of pure refined 
talcum, is antiseptic, 
lelicately perfumed z 
pee ae At odor sent direct for 25c., coin or 


of tin or brass. In stamps. Sample FREE, 


glass bottles only. 


QUEEN CHEMICAL CO. 
305 Dearborn St., Chicago 


SQUAB BOOK PREE 


Squabs bring dig prices, are raised in 





one month. Take only spare time. An 
eager market and astonishing pro fits. 
Easy for women and invalids. Steady 
home income. Small space and capital. 


Here is s¢ »nething worth looking into. & 
F acts given In our FREE BOOK, 

‘How to Make Money With Squabs.” 
Aciiress 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
2A Friend St., Boston, Masa. 


F A STOCKINGS 


For Women, Boys 
and Girls 


Something New. Something Good. 
Button at waist. No supporters. No garters. 
Beat for health, comfort, economy and wear. 
Perfection for babies. The IDEAL stocking 
summer or winter for all, Two separate parts, 
best yarn, best son-foisonous dyes, best every 
way. Try a pair. We pay postage. Cost no 
more than other good stockings. Sent on approval 
on receipt of price where not kept by dealers. 
Write for circular. 


THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY 
2 T Street, Elyria, Ohio 



















Don’t Be Bothered With Ants Any More 


WATSON’S Ss Ant- Sug ar 


Drives 

Away This is a powder, not a ~ 
and may be safely sprinkled 
wherever you find ants, and they 
will quickly vacate. Pleasant, Effective and Harmless. 


Price 25e, postpaid, or at grocers’ and druggist.’ 


The Bristol Drug Co., 96 Main Street, Ansonia, Conn. 


| WANT TO BE A 
NEWSPAPER ARTIST 


If You Have a Liking or Natural Talent for Draw 
ing, Cut This Out and Mail it, with your address, to 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF CARICATURE 
Dept. T 85 World Building, New York City 


add Wardrobe Patterns 


PASTE RNS for 82 different articles —lo mg clothes with full 
directions for making, she | nec- 

essary material, et x 1 pat- 
terns for short « weirs ting either set 
sent postpaid for only 25 cents, 
_ A large illustrated booklet, 
showing everything necessary 


TRADE-MARK. 

























for mother and infant, sent 
free with every order. Send 
silver or stamps. Address 


MRS. C. E, ATSMA, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


OLD RELIABLE ¥ 


GUARANTEED 
WRITE a 


HOW TO 
GET ONE 
FREE 


ey Reed Meth- 

of stammering is 

7 -~ m accurate, scientific knowledge and an actual 

mun experience with nearly 2000 ‘stammerers. It 

ly normal speech in the shortest possible time. 
vr free booklet explaining methods, write to 


FRANK A. REED, 383 Hubbard Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


PLEASANT and PROFITABLE 
Employment for ladies wishing to be out doors, selling NONE SUCH 
IRONING ‘PADS. Something new that every housekeeper‘ buys. 


Write at once for information and territory. Sample prepaid, 15 cents. 
J. K. ADAMS, 369 Worthington Street, SPRINGFIELD, MASS, 
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Banner Lye 


the Cleaner and Bl 











Special care is needed to keep the hair sweet and clean in hot 
weather. A healthy scalp is essential to soft, bright hair. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


makes the best shampoo. Cleanses delightfully, removes dandruff 
or excess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 25c. at all dealers. 


. Our booklet and trial-size package of Soap sent for 5 cents (stamps or 
Special Offer coin) to pay postage. Address Dept. 57. 


THE ANOREN JERGENS me Sole nam Come, 0. 

















Many persons do not care for much breakfast ; 
there fore, what they do eat should be sustain- 


ing. 


Cream of Wheat 


contains gluten from selected wheat, nitrates 
and phosphates for nerve and muscle ; and, be- 
sides, it is economical. It also makes Dainty 
Lune ‘heons and Delicious Desserts. 

Sold everywhere. 


Cream of Wheat Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 








ny 


8 EAM 


a IME 
IM aa i MARA, al ridh 


Take it with you for an Outing Lunch | y 


For every occasion, Wheeling, On the Links, _ 
On the Cruise, in Camp or at the Seashore, it i§ ©” 
most alatable, appetizing, nourishing alll 
satisfying. Requiges no cooking, ~~ s ready, © 
4% |b. can makes 12 sandwiches. Send for 
ree book of recipes to the 


WM. UNDERWOOD CO., BOSTON, MASS.’ 





“Let the GOLD DUST twins do. your work.” 





As a cleaner soap doesn't begin to compare with 


GOLD DUST 


GOLD DUST does more work, better work and does 
it cheaper. It saves backs as well as pocketbooks. 


Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago, New York, Boston, St. Louig. 
Makers of OVAL FAIRY SOAP. 


Weatherwise peo- 
ple paint their weath- 
erboards with Pat- 
ton’sSun Proof Paint. 
Guaranteed 5 years; 
lasts nearer ten. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLass Co., General Distributers. 
Send for Book of Paint Knowledge and Advice, free, to 
PATTON Paint Co.,, P.O, Drawer 15, Milwaukee, Wis. 











THE SELF-HEATING 


FLAT IRON 


solves the ironing problem, No stove 
necessary. No heating of room in hot 

days. Absolutely safe, No tubing of 
Y@ connections with gas or electric fix- 

tures. Always hot. Handle cool, 

5 hours’ ironing coxt« but te. The 
only satisfactory seli heating fron, 
Booklet, testimonials and prices free 
on request. The Self-Henting , Flat 
Iron Co,, 24 KB. Uandolph St, ae 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


25 designa, all ateel. 
Ilandsome, durable. — 
Cheaper than a wood fence. 1 
Special inducements to j TY 
church and cemeteries. 

Catalogue free, 
KOKOMO FENCE 
MACHINE COMPANY 
408 North St. 

Kokomo, Indiana Leeeemaail 


co Don’t Work So Hard 


M ~ on ironing day. It's unnecessa 
Myf] save labor, time, worry and co Be 


Y Y= GEM IRONING MACHINE 


It's economical, practical, durable and 
soon pays for itself, Costs Ic per hour 
to heat by gas or gasoline. Once tested, 
never discarded. Pleased users ever 
where. Sent FREE ~Hiustrated book- 
let, ** Modern Methods in Troning.” 
Ask for it to-day. 

Domestic Mangle Co., Rox E, Racine det., W 
























































The beginning of Window Happi- 
ness is ashade roller that is obedi- 
ent and faithful—one that is guar- 
anteed not to give trouble. 


THAT ONE IS THE GENUINE 























Postage Stamp Collectors! 


Do you want to buy, sell or exchange? Address 


GEO, R. TUTTLE, 116 Nassau Street, New York City 


KILLING MITES and lice; making hens 

lay, exgs hatch and 
chicks grow, with least expense aud bother. Ask for 
new 32-paye pamphlet, which tells all about it. Sent 


free postpaid. GEO, HW. LEE C o.. Omaha, Neb., 


or No. 8 Park Place, New York. 
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$3.00 He Sate § 


WRITE POR PAMPHLET. F. 
FLAVELL’S, 1005 Spring Garden Street; 
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MENNEN'S 


BORATED TALCUM 


Toilet Powder 




















Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 


is a positive relief for all irritations of the skin. It is essential to a baby’s happiness, a woman's toilet, a man's comfort. 


is the greatest comfort ever conferred by science on man or womankind. It is invaluable for 


SUNBURN, PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFED SKIN, CHAPPED HANDS, NETTLE RASH 


and all other afflictions of the skin 
MENNEN’S is enurely different from all other toil t, infsant and comple K1On powale rs It contains no starch. rice or other ivritant 
ordinary face powder, It contributes to the comfort, beauty and health of the skin Phe many merits of MENNEN’S  Borated 
Powder and its great success have Cncouradc rod count init ition many of which are dane FOUS lo ay sure of evctting the 


Mennen’s Face on the cover of the box. Sold ever here, 2 vile ostpaid on receipt of price, Sample free if you mention thi 


GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, 100 Orange Street, Newark, N. J. 

















